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AUTHOR S  PREFACE 


It  has  been  said  that  misgovernment  in  the  United 
States  is  an  incident  in  the  history  of  commerce.  But 
this  is  true,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  of  all  gov- 
ernment. It  is  inevitable  that  after  every  period  of 
material  prosperity  there  should  be  a  period  of  account- 
ing and  recapitulation  in  which  the  people  are  forced  to 
recover  those  rights  that  in  the  time  of  general  jubila- 
tion have  been  purloined  from  them. 

It  is  no  jest  that  in  the  times  of  excitement,  cer- 
tain brainy  and  unscrupulous  men  will  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  the  nimble  gentleman  who  boasted  that 
he  would  take  all  the  prizes  at  the  county  fair.  He 
did ;  but  fortunately  the  policeman  made  him  put  them 
all  back  before  he  got  outside  the  gate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  Age  there  was  an 
Attorney  General  of  England,  afterwards  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell,  who  rose  at  a  public  banquet  in  Edin- 
burgh and  with  his  comfortable  dinner  warming  his 
imagination,  his  face  l>eaming  in  response  to  the  flatter- 
ing reception,  declared  that  tlie  Chartist  movement  had 
passed  entirely  away. 

Lord  Campbell  was  the  Wickersham  of  his  day. 
The  fatuous  blunderer  of  our  own  day  was  no  further 
away  from  the  truth  in  his  Chicago  speech  than  was 
Lord  Campbell  in  his  Edinburgh  effort.  Within  ten 
days  the  war  for  what  was  called  the  People's  Charter 
was  at  its  height — and  it  lasted  for  ten  years.  When  it 
is  recalled  that  workingmen,  accused  of  being  a  drunken 
and  no-good  lot  when  they  pleaded  for  their  charter, 
went  so  far  as  to  sign  a  pledge  in  order  to  lessen  the 
effect  of  the  charges  of  improvidence  made  by  their  op- 
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ponents,  it  is  small  wonder  tliat  in  course  of  time  all 
that  was  essential  in  their  demands  was  granted. 

And  when  one  thinks  how  little  they  demanded,  one 
realizes  how  swiftly  popular  government  has  moved. 

We  read  the  six  "points"  in  the  People's  Charter 
with  amazement.  First  it  demanded  Manhood  Suf- 
frage— no  "sane"  person  in  those  days  would  have  sug- 
gested Women's  Suffrage.  The  second,  was  annual 
Parliaments ;  third,  a  vote  by  ballot ;  fourth,  abolition  of 
the  property  qualification,  then  required  for  the  election 
of  a  member  of  Parliament;  fifth,  salary  for  members 
of  Parliament;  and  sixth,  the  division  of  the  country 
into  equal  electoral  districts. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  indignant  were  the  Roots 
and  Barneses  over  these  proposals.  Even  although,  as 
Lord  John  Russell  said  in  his  speech  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  a  "ruined  mound,"  sent  two  representatives  to 
Parliament;  three  "niches  in  a  stone  wall,"  sent  another 
two,  and  a  park  "where  there  were  no  houses  to  be  seen," 
sent  two  more,  the  great  cry  was  raised  by  the  op- 
position, including  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  such 
propositions  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Sovereign  invite  whatever  communi- 
ties or  interests  he  thought  fit  to  send  persons  to  Parlia- 
ment "to  take  counsel  with  him  on  the  affairs  of  the 
nation."    It  sounds  as  if  Mr.  Root  himself  were  talking. 

And  we  in  our  day  have  lived  to  see  the  House  of 
Lords  voting  away  its  own  veto  power  under  the  force 
of  public  opinion. 

In  Amos'  now  seemingly  antiquated  text-book  on 
"The  Science  of  Politics,"  he  speaks  of  the  science  of 
revolutions,  apologetically  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  as 
something  bound  to  occur  under  the  modern  "science" 
of  politics.  And  bound  they  are  to  occur  possibly, 
under  a  theory  of  government  that  the  State  is  born 
only  of  the  idea  of  "police  duty,"  the  individualistic,  ma- 
terialistic concept  that  our  business  is  no  one  else's  busi- 
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ness,  that  the  Goveninient  has  to  do  only  with  business 
and  with  seeing  that  each  man  is  protected  in  his 
"rights." 

*'Tlie  plain  brutal  truth  is,"  says  Vrooman,  "Uiat  our 
policies  are  founded  on  interests,  not  principles,"  and  as 
long  as  the  theory  is  dominant  that  the  Govermnent  has 
to  do  only  with  "rights"  and  not  with  the  consequent  ob- 
ligations and  duties  of  those  rights,  as  long  as  leaders  are 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  State  must  only  protect 
interests  and  not  aim  for  the  progress  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, there  will  be  necessity  for  bitter  and  sharp  strife. 

"Promote  the  general  welfare" — so  the  fathers  of 
the  country  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution, 
the  fifth  object  for  which  this  government  was  founded. 

"Promote  the  general  welfare" — how  little  have 
those  misoneists  who  prate  of  the  constitutional  law 
assimilated  the  meaning  of  those  words.  Is  the  general 
welfare  promoted  by  a  Barnes  whose  cynical  indiffer- 
ence to  everything  but  keeping  his  political  machine 
"well  oiled"  brings  out  the  congratulations  of  a  Presi- 
dent for  "holding  the  bridge"  against  the  people?  Is 
it  promoted  by  a  Lorimer  who  represents  a  meat  trust 
in  Congress  and  buys  his  way  into  the  Senate  to  increase 
his  power  for  evil? 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  es- 
tablish this  Constitution  of  the  United  States/* — So 
stated  the  fathers. 

Surely  the  fathers'  idea  of  "establishing  justice" 
was  not  the  breeding  of  a  race  of  prosperous  and  un- 
scrupulous corporation  law}^ers,  whose  abilities  are  con- 
secrated to  the  idea  that  the  law  was  an  anchylotic  skele- 
ton to  frighten  those  of  flesh  and  blood  who  cried  out 
against  the  savage  doctrine  of  the  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test" and  the  annihilation  of  the  weak  and  helplees. 
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Justice  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers  was  not  a  class 
possession  to  be  dealt  out  gingerly  by  a  few  moneyed 
men  and  their  attorneys  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Ehhu  Root  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Barnes  "saved"  the  Republican  party 
at  the  Republican  Convention  in  June,  1912,  from  the 
voters. 

The  spectacle  of  a  nation  clamoring  at  the  gates  of 
its  legislative  halls  for  redress  from  ills  too  apparent, 
while  its  representatives  change  the  rules,  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility of  or  cite  the  Constitution  in  defence  of  their 
inactivity,  is  one  that  has  disheartened  many  who  did 
not  fully  appreciate  the  indomitable  character  and  per- 
severance of  the  American  people. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  we  have  been  too  patient 
under  what  has  become  too  patently  a  wrong  theory. 
Messrs.  Barnes  and  Root,  behind  all  their  talk  of  saving 
the  Constitution  are  as  directly  the  children  of  Machia- 
velli  as  they  are  openly  the  defenders  of  the  dollar 
interests. 

"Cut  licet  finis,  illi  et  media  permissa  sunt'' — ^to 
"save"  the  party  a  nomination  is  stolen;  to  "save"  the 
constitution  the  demands  of  the  people  are  sacrificed, 
whereas  the  object  back  of  it  all  is  to  "save"  the  people's 
government  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  theoretic  in- 
dividualists but  practical  paternalists  who  believed  in 
a  government  of  all  the  people  by  a  representative  part 
of  the  people. 

To  Mr.  Taft  indeed  those  who  are  fighting  for  a 
better  order  of  things  are  much  indebted.  "That  rep- 
resentative part  of  the  people,"  of  his,  is  genuinely  il- 
luminating of  the  point  of  view  of  those  men  like  him- 
self. They  talk  in  one  breath  of  a  government  of  law — 
meaning  of  course  a  government  that  would  do  only 
police  duty,   and  would   be  as   individualistic   as  the 
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Bentham,  Ricardo  or  John  Stuart  Mill  ideal.  In  the 
next  breath  they  denounce  the  inroads  of  Democracy 
on  the  theory  of  government  by  a  representative  few. 

Theoretic  individualists  and  practical  paternalistji 
that  they  are,  the  **discontent"  of  the  poor  that  they 
worry  over,  is  produced  by  their  materialistic  concep- 
tion of  government,  not  realizing  that  a  patemahsm 
that  puts  a  Root,  a  Barnes,  a  Lorimer,  or  a  Penrose 
in  control  of  government,  is  to  an  intelligent  and  awak- 
ened people  far  more  repulsive  than  any  outgrowth  of 
the  INIarxian  system. 

The  late  E.  L.  Godkin,  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  a  man  who  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  a  small  circle  of  men  who  exerted  none,  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  really  able  defenders  of  this  pernicious 
materialism.  Compare  statements  of  Godkin  in  "The 
Economic  Man,"  like  the  following,  with  extracts  deal- 
ing on  the  same  subject  by  Jane  Addams: 

"All  that  the  wisest  legislator  can  look  for  as  a  sign 
of  his  success  in  deahng  with  economic  problems,  is  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  discontent  among  the  poor. 
To  a!x)lish  discontent  among  the  poor  completely,  is  as 
hopeless  a  task  as  to  abolish  poverty,  and  no  statesman 
attempts." 

In  other  words,  "the  poor,  damn  them,"  are  always 
going  to  be  grumbling,  and  the  best  "we"  (the  intellec- 
tual leaders  like  Mr.  Godkin)  can  do  is  to  lessen  the 
grumbling — not  a  word  being  said  about  lessening  the 
causes  of  the  grumbling. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  book,  Grodkin  says, 
"When  I  read  the  accounts  given  by  the  young  lions  of 
the  historical  school  of  the  glorious  future  which  awaits 
us  as  soon  as  we  get  the  proper  amount  of  State  inter- 
ference with  our  j)rivate  concerns  for  the  benefit  of  the 
masses,  and  remember  tliat  in  New  York,  the  State  con- 
sists of  the  Albany  Legislature  under  the  guidance  of 
Governor  Hill,  and  in  New  York  City  of  the  little  Tarn- 
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many  junta  known  as  the  'Big  Four,'  I  confess  I  am 
lost  in  amazement." 

The  fact  that  Hill  and  the  Albany  Legislature  and 
the  Tammany  "Big  Four"  were  the  products  of  the 
individualistic,  materialistic  theories  that  Godkin 
preached  was  entirely  lost  on  the  writer,  ajs  inevitable 
products  of  the  system  as  he  was  himself,  and  both  by 
a  palidromic  process,  exercising  the  very  paternalistic 
functions  he  objected  to  in  Socialism. 

Mr.  Godkin  of  course,  was  not  an  American  and 
doubtless  misunderstood  the  words,  "To  perpetuate  the 
general  welfare"  to  mean,  "Promote  the  welfare  of  the 
well-to-do  and  the  intellectual,  and  lessen  the  audible 
discontent  of  the  poor." 

With  the  leaders  of  one  party  beating  themselves 
into  a  fury  on  the  antediluvian  question  of  State  rights 
(a  traveler  passes  through  six  States  in  eighteen  hours 
these  days  and  fails  to  find  one  man,  unless  he's  a  poli- 
tician who  cares  a  rap  about  States*  rights)  and  the 
other  party  declaring  that  an  election  in  which  by  a  ma- 
jority of  77,000  the  people  declared  for  Roosevelt  is 
void,  in  so  far  as  a  body  of  thirty  politicians  choose  to 
regard  it  as  void,  the  time  surely  has  come  for  a  new 
})olitical  party  and  a  new  theory  of  politics. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Nichomachean  Ethics, 
Aristotle  turns  to  politics  as  the  natural  field  in  which 
the  ethical  principles  enunciated  may  be  applied.  The 
theory  of  the  business  state  recognizes  no  such  relation, 
and  President  Taft  and  the  Roots  and  the  Barneses 
when  they  preach  the  sacrosanct  theory  of  property 
have  done  the  American  people  a  great  service  in  bring- 
ing into  such  sharp  outline  the  extreme  to  which  the 
materialistic  conception  of  the  State  has  gone. 

"The  object  of  life,"  savs  Guyau,  "is  radiation,"  and 
the  new  party  that  takes  the  field  in  this  year  of  1912, 
A.  I>.,  raises  th^  standard  of  new  nationalism  that  will 
radiate  Right  and  Justice  among  a  people  who  have 
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grown  weary  of  the  whirr  of  political  machinery  in  the 
cause  of  might  and  money. 

"We  stand  at  Armageddon,"  and  we  battle  with  a 
chief  who  came  at  a  time  when  the  American  people 
were  crying  for  a  leader ;  and  under  the  banner  that  he 
has  raised  we  will  battle  for  Right  and  Law  and  Justice, 
and  for  the  Better  Man,  "to  promote  the  General 
Welfare." 

George  Henry  Payne. 
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INTRODUCTION 

National  Progressist:  Headquarters 

jsianiiattan  hotel 

New  York 

Mr.  George  Henry  Payne, 
New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Mr,  Payne, — It  has  given  me  real  pleas- 
ure to  read  the  proof  sheets  of  your  book,  "The  Birth 
of  the  New  Party,"  and,  in  accordance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  am  glad  to  write  a  brief  "foreword"  as  to  the 
genesis  of  the  new  Progressive  party. 

Political  parties  must  exist  in  all  forms  of  civilized 
government.  They  are  the  natural  divisions  of  civil- 
ized society.  In  all  times  and  among  all  civilized  na- 
tions, the  basic  foundation  of  political  parties  of  what- 
ever name  has  been:  First,  that  portion  of  the  citizen- 
sliij)  whose  natural  tendency  was  to  go  forward;  and 
second,  that  portion  of  the  citizenship  that  was  content 
to  stand  still  and  be  content  with  conditions  as  they  are. 
In  modern  political  history  the  line  of  cleavage  between 
pohtical  parties,  broadly  speaking,  has  been  that  class 
of  citizenship  that  put  human  rights  above  property 
rights. 

In  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War 
in  America,  the  old  })arty  organizations  were  shattered 
and  the  Republican  party  in  the  years  1 854-*55-'56  came 
into  existence  as  the  progressive  party  of  the  Nation, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  placing  human  rights  above 
property  rights.  In  the  period  succeeding  the  Civil 
War,  throughout  the  States  of  the  North  and  West, 
the  Republican  party  had  attracted  to  its  standard  the 
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great  majority  of  the  progressive  men  of  the  Nation. 
During  the  same  period  in  the  States  of  the  South, 
owing  largely  to  the  ever-present  race  issue  in  those 
States,  the  Democratic  party  had  attracted  to  its  stand- 
ard the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  progressive  men 
of  that  section.  In  fact,  the  two  great  political  parties 
became  more  and  more  sectional  and  not  national.  It 
was  an  abnormal  condition  in  American  politics. 

Owing  to  the  intricate  economic  and  social  questions 
that  have  arisen  during  the  past  few  years,  men  holding 
similar  view^s  as  to  economic  and  social  conditions  found 
themselves  aligned  under  different  party  names  and 
acting  within  separate  party  organizations.  ^  Neither 
of  the  great  parties  was  certainly  progressive,  and 
neither  of  the  great  political  parties  was  positively  con- 
servative. The  last  four  presidential  contests  had  been 
fought  and  w^on  largely  on  account  of  the  personality 
of  the  opposing  candidates. 

Students  of  American  politics  had  seen  the  strange 
spectacle  of  whole  brigades  and  divisions  of  voters  mov- 
ing from  one  political  camp  to  the  other  and  giving  tem- 
porary allegiance  to  one  political  party  or  the  other 
on  account  of  the  personality  of  the  presidential  can- 
didates. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  had  seemed  to  be 
no  common  meeting  ground  in  party  politics  for  the 
voters  who  held  similar  political  beliefs. 

Especially  during  the  past  four  years,  most  men 
have  felt  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  opportune 
time  when  the  new  alignment  in  American  politics  must 
come,  when  men  and  women  could  align  themselves 
within  party  organizations  that  would  give  positive  ex- 
pression to  their  political  beliefs. 

Especially  during  the  term  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  had  it  become  evident  that  there 
was  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  within  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties.    The  line  of  cleavage  in 
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the  Republican  party  became  more  apparent  and  acute 
solely  because  it  was  the  majority  party  and  invested 
with  the  responsibility  of  government.  In  the  ranks 
of  the  Democratic  party,  the  division  had  become  just 
as  real  and  only  less  obscure  because,  as  the  minority 
party,  it  had  only  assumed  a  negative  attitude  toward 
the  issues  of  the  present  time. 

Such  an  abnormal  condition  in  American  politics 
could  not  permanently  endure. 

During  the  whole  decade  preceding  the  present  pres- 
idential campaign,  the  progressive  and  reactionary 
forces  within  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  had  been  struggling  for  the  ascendency  in  their 
rt'^pective  party  organizations.  Neither  the  progres- 
si\c  nor  the  reactionary  faction  of  either  the  Republi- 
can or  the  Democratic  party  seemed  strong  enough  to 
gain  t*omplete  possession  or  control  of  either  one  of  the 
old  party  organizations. 

The  bitter  struggle  between  the  progressive  and  re- 
actionary elements  of  the  Republican  party  reached  its 
climax  at  the  National  Convention  of  that  party,  held 
at  Chicago  on  June  18,  1912.  While  the  Progressive 
Republicans  had  really  swept  the  field  in  every  State 
where  the  full  expression  of  the  will  of  the  individual 
voter  was  had  through  the  medium  of  the  presidential 
preference  primary,  the  reactionary  wing  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  through  the  manipulation  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  party  organization,  finally  held  posses- 
sion of  the  trade-mark  of  the  Re])ublican  party. 

It  was  not  a  struggle  for  the  nomination  of  indi- 
vidual candidates  for  the  presidency,  but  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  between  divergent  and  diametrically  op- 
posed ideals  struggling  for  the  control  of  the  name  and 
trade-mark  of  the  old  Republican  party. 

The  final  result  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago  was  that  the  reactionary  forces  held 
the  name  "Republican"  as  their  party  emblem  and  wrote 
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a  reactionary  platform  rightfully  expressing  their  views 
of  American  politics. 

Therefore  the  contending  factions  had  been  held  to- 
gether by  compromise  platforms  and  compromise  can- 
didates, but,  in  the  struggle  at  Chicago,  there  was  no 
thought  of  compromise.  Quarter  was  neither  asked 
nor  given.  With  the  triumph  of  the  reactionary  element 
within  the  Republican  party,  all  men  realized  that  the 
hour  had  struck. 

There  was  no  longer  any  valid  reason  or  excuse 
why  those  of  us  w^ho  had  heretofore  called  ourselves 
"Republican"  should  remain  with  or  longer  hold  party 
allegiance  to  a  political  party  which  was  openly,  avow^- 
edly,  and  deliberately  reactionary  both  as  to  its  candi- 
dates and  its  platform.  On  July  6th,  a  call  signed  by 
sixty-two  men,  some  of  them  formerly  holding  allegi- 
ance to  the  Republican  and  some  to  the  Democratic 
parties,  representing  forty  States  of  the  Union,  was 
sent  forth  "to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  past  political  divisions"  and  "who  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  national  progressive  movement 
— a  nation-wide  movement — on  non-sectional  lines,  so 
that  the  people  may  be  served  in  sincerity  and  truth  by 
an  organization  unfettered  by  obligations  to  conflicting 
interests,  who  believe  in  the  right  and  capacity  of  the 
people  to  rule  themselves  and  effectively  control  all  the 
agencies  of  their  government,  and  who  hold  that  only 
through  social  and  industrial  justice  thus  secured  can 
honest  property  find  permanent  protection;  who  be- 
lieve that  only  through  the  movement  proposed  can  ^ve 
obtain  in  the  Nation  and  in  the  several  States  the  legis- 
lation demanded  by  modern  industrial  evolution;  who 
believe  that  wholesome  party  government  can  only  come 
if  there  is  wholesome  party  management  in  a  spirit  of 
service  to  the  whole  country  and  who  hold  that  the  com- 
mandment delivered  at  Sinai,  *Thou  shalt  not  steal,' 
applies  to  politics  as  well  as  business — to  send  from 
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each  State  a  number  of  delegates,  whose  votes  in  the 
convention  shall  count  for  as  many  votes  as  the  States 
have  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  to 
meet  in  mass  convention  in  Chicago  on  August  5,  1912, 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States." 

In  response  to  that  nation-wide  call,  approximately 
1,800  delegates  and  alternates,  men  and  women,  met  in 
Chicago  on  August  5th. 

After  three  days  of  serious  and  earnest  deliberation, 
in  the  presence  of  an  audience  approximating  15,000 
people  and  amid  scenes  never  to  be  forgotten  by  its 
eye-witnesses,  a  new  declaration  of  human  rights,  as 
apphed  to  modern  social  and  industrial  conditions,  was 
brought  forth. 

Based  upon  that  declaration  of  principles  denom- 
inated by  the  Cpnvention  as  a  "covenant"  with  the  peo- 
ple, the  new  Progressive  party  offered  as  its  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Pliram  W.  Johnson. 
No  such  ticket  of  strong,  virile  men  of  accomplishment 
standing  upon  snch  a  liuman-interest  platform  had  been 
placed  before  the  j)eople  of  the  Nation  in  more  than 
half  a  century. 

In  the  meantime,  following  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Chicago  on  June  22nd,  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  had  met  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. After  a  week's  bitter  struggle  between  the  con- 
tending forces  of  progress  and  reaction,  again  a  com- 
promise platform  and  compromise  candidates  were  pre- 
sented to  the  American  voters.  The  old  struggle  be- 
tween progress  and  reaction  which  had  been  fought  to 
a  finish  in  the  Republican  National  Convention  again 
resulted  in  the  old-time  al)normal  compromise  in  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Baltimore. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  generation,  the  American  peo- 
ple liave  presented  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
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new  Progressive  party  a  clear-cut  scientific  declaration 
of  progressive  policies  and  truly  progressive  candidates 
pledged  to  "strike  in  efficient  fashion — and  not  merely 
to  pretend  to  strike — at  the  roots  of  privilege  in  the 
world  of  industry  no  less  than  in  the  world  of  politics." 
Within  a  period  of  less  than  five  weeks,  a  national  Pro- 
gressive party  organization  has  sprung  up  like  magic 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  young  giant  gives 
every  promise  of  doing  successful  battle  with  special 
privilege  in  the  November  elections.  That  a  revolution 
is  on  in  American  politics  no  sane  man  will  attempt  to 
deny.  From  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Nation  is 
coming  the  enthusiastic  response  of  millions  of  voters 
who  are  aligning  themselves  under  its  banner. 

Dedicated  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  its  final  tri- 
umph is  as  inevitable  as  the  working  of  the  law  of 
gravity  itself.  With  the  spirit  of  the  old  Crusaders,  the 
adherents  of  the  Progressive  party  are  setting  forth  to 
do  battle  with  special  privilege  in  State  and  Nation. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Senator)  Joseph  M.  Dixon, 
Chairman,  National  Progressive  Party. 
New  Yohk  City,  August  16, 1912. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Night  of  June  19,  1912  —  The  Scene  in  the 
.Congress  Hotel,  and  the  Events  Leading  Up  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  Declaration  for  a  New 
Party 

On  the  night  of  June  19,  1912,  word  was  brought 
from  the  Cohseum  to  the  Congress  Hotel,  where  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  his  headquarters,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  had  met  and  with  the  "reactionary 
and  stand-pat"  element  in  control  had  passed  resolutions 
practically  sustainuig  the  fraudulently  elected  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention. 

Witliin  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  this  news  a  new 
party  had  been  born. 

With  a  few  exceptions  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
crowd  that  gathered  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  headquarters 
who  would  not  have  preferred,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
to  have  carried  on  the  fight  for  Progressive  principles 
within  the  Republican  party  itself. 

It  had  been  shown  at  the  primaries  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican  party  favored  the  Progressive 
cause,  and  this  in  itself  made  the  severance  the  harder. 
From  far  and  near,  however,  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  re- 
ceived plea  after  plea  not  to  allow  the  Old  Guard  ma- 
chinery at  Chicago  to  steal  the  nomination,  but  to  go  out 
and  found  a  party  that  would  be  free  from  the  barnacles 
of  both  parties,  and  would  be  an  instrument  for  working 
out  cleanly  and  honestly  the  problems  of  the  day. 

The  answer  of  the  Credentials  Committee  to  the  cry 
for  fair  play  was  the  final  straw.  It  showed  that  the  Old 
Guard  Republicans  who  held  the  machinery  did  not  in- 
tend to  have  an  honest  convention,  and,  therefore,  any 
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nomination  coming  from  the  hands  of  that  Committee 
could  not  help  but  be  tainted. 

The  man  who  saw  this  more  clearly  than  any  one 
else,  and  who  understood  more  fully  than  an}"  one,  that 
any  further  tolerance  or  even  suggestion  of  compromise 
with  such  machinery  meant  the  repudiation  of  popular 
government,  was  the  head  of  the  Progressive  movement, 
Colonel  Roosevelt  himself. 

Word  was  sent  to  the  Progressive  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials,  most  of  whom  were  men  com- 
ing from  Republican  States,  the  electoral  vote  of  whicli 
was  necessary  for  the  election  of  a  Republican  President, 
and  they  left  the  committee  room  and  went  immediately 
to  the  Congress  Hotel  and  went  into  a  conference  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  Other  leaders  joined  the  conference 
and  soon  the  headquarters  was  crowded  with  men  who 
for  four  months  had  led  movements  in  various  States  to 
save  the  Republican  party  from  ruin. 

Almost  without  exception  these  men  were  men  who 
would  have  preferred  to  continue  out  of  affectionate  as- 
sociation their  fight  for  progressive  principles  within  the 
Republican  party.  The  overwhelming  victory  in  Il- 
linois, where  the  Republican  voters  had  elected  56  Pro- 
gressive delegates  out  of  58;  the  equally  impressive 
victory  in  Pennsylvania,  where  66  Roosevelt  men  out 
of  a  possible  76  were  elected,  against  all  the  wiles  and 
tricks  of  the  strongest  reactionary  machinery  of  the 
country';  the  repudiation  of  President  Taft  in  Ohio — 
these  and  other  factors  had  demonstrated  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  voters  that  called  themselves  Republi- 
cans, were  for  Progressive  principles  and  wanted  Tlieo- 
dore  Roosevelt  nominated  for  President.  By  primary 
and  caucus  election  enough  Roosevelt  delegates  had  been 
elected  to  show  that  \\nthout  any  question  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  President,  despite  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  machine  lenders  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  rcactionnrv  rlcninit  \u  fho  pnrtv. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  National  Committee,  pass- 
ing in  judgment  on  the  various  contests,  demonstrated 
that  these  machine  bosses  did  not  intend  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  voters;  and 
the  action  of  the  Credentials  Committee,  the  court  of 
last  resort,  showed  that  the  Convention  was  to  be  or- 
ganized and  manipulated,  not  to  express  the  will  of  the 
people,  but  the  will  of  ten  or  twelve  reactionary  leaders, 
who  had  been  repudiated  in  their  own  States,  and  who 
held  their  positions  of  power  because  of  an  antiquated 
system  that  had  as  little  relation  to  the  present  theories 
of  party  representation  as  the  Colonial  government  had 
to  the  present  democracy. 

In  the  conference  with  these  various  leaders  Colonel 
Roosevelt  v/ent  over  the  situation  and  then  and  there 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  new  party. 

I  asked  Everett  Colby,  who  was  in  the  Colonel's 
room  on  this  historic  night,  for  his  impression.  His  ac- 
count is  interesting. 

"Professor  Munsterberg,"  writes  Mr.  Colby,"  in  one 
of  his  interesting  and  instructive  books,  has  given  several 
good  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  groups  of  men  do  not 
observe  accurately  the  salient  features  of  an  event  that 
comes  within  their  range  of  vision  suddenly  and  by  sur- 
prise, or  in  a  way  to  cause  a  tension  of  the  nerves  and 
mind.  He  further  points  out  that  the  narratives  of  the 
event,  whether  stated  or  written  by  the  individuals  com- 
prising the  group,  will  vary  in  a  remarkable  degree 
even  as  to  the  most  obvious  features  of  the  incident. 

"I  presume  the  truth  of  these  observations  will  be 
well  substantiated  when  the  little  group  of  men  who 
gathered  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  headquarters,  in  the 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  the  night  of  June  19, 1912, 
come  to  make  their  statements  as  to  just  v/hat  transpired 
during  those  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  the  dawn 
of  another  day  saw  the  birth  of  a  new  and  vigorous 
party. 
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"The  excitement  was  so  great,  and  things  happened 
with  such  amazing  ranidity  during  that  long,  hard  day 
and  the  night  that  followed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  carry 
events  along  in  their  exact  and  chronological  order.  I 
can  only  give  the  impression  that  remains  with  me;  an 
impression  of  great  crowds,  confusion,  haste  and  noise, 
conflicting  reports  from  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
of  charges  and  counter  charges,  criminations  and  re- 
criminations. As  conference  followed  conference  in 
quick  succession,  there  were  flashes  of  delightful  wit, 
suggestions  of  the  keenest  inteUigence,  exhibitions  of 
splendid  courage,  and  only  occasionally  a  display  of  the 
white  feather. 

"The  best  of  the  East,  the  West,  the  North  and 
South  was  there.  Each  gave  what  it  had  to  give  of 
brains,  of  vision,  of  experience,  of  knowledge,  of  wis- 
dom and  imagination — all  to  be  welded  together,  shaped 
and  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  into 
a  political  philosophy,  to  find  expression  in  a  new  party 
pledged  to  the  task  of  brightening  the  lives  and  better- 
ing the  living  conditions  of  our  fellow-men. 

"The  trou!)le  which  gave  rise  to  this  eventful  night, 
began  when  the  Convention  accepted  the  temporary  roll 
as  made  up  by  the  National  Republican  Committee, 
and  permitted  any  delegate  whose  seat  was  contested, 
to  vote  on  the  right  of  all  other  delegates  to  sit  In  tlie 
convention,  the  legality  of  whose  election  involved  the 
same  questions  as  were  involved  in  his  own  case.  While 
the  ruling  giving  fraudulently  elected  delegates  the 
right  to  vote  on  each  other's  privileges  may  be  defended 
as  a  ruling  on  an  abstract  point  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, it  made  possible  the  successful  operation  of  a 
conspiracy  that  was  conceived  and  carried  out  in  viola- 
tion of  all  justice  and  the  standards  of  fair  dealing 
accepted  by  honorable  men.  What  were  the  Progres- 
sives to  do  when  tliis  wrong  was  committed?  Three 
plans  were  suggested.     First : — That  we  organize  a  sep- 
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arate  convention  of  the  legally  elected  Roosevelt  dele- 
gates in  the  same  hall.  Second: — That  we  leave  the 
Auditorium  in  a  body  and  convene  a  convention  in  Chi- 
cago immediately  thereafter,  or  call  it  for  some  future 
date.  Third : — That  we  remain  in  our  seats  and  refuse 
to  vote,  expressing  in  that  way  our  protest  against  the 
dishonest  action  of  the  National  Committee.  To  de- 
termine which  one  of  these  courses  to  adopt  many  con- 
ferences were  held  during  the  day  and  evening,  and  in 
order  that  no  one  should  be  offended,  every  delegate 
was  invited  to  some  one  of  these  conferences,  and  made 
to  think  that  his  opinion  was  shaping  the  destinies  of 
tlie  new  party. 

"One  of  the  most  forceful  and  interesting  men  at 
these  conferences  was  Governor  Johnson,  of  California, 
a  short  stocky  body,  entirely  surrounded  by  enthusiastic 
men  who  know  exactly  what  Johnson  wants,  and  try 
to  get  it  if  they  can.  Dressed  in  a  formal  and  con- 
ventional cut-away  coat,  he  looks  like  a  college  professor 
or  Simday  school  superintendent  until  he  unlimbers 
for  action  and  cuts  loose,  or  imtil  he  pulls  out  a  little 
pipe,  the  size  of  a  match,  and  settles  down  quietly  for  a 
chat.  Alert,  able,  vigorous,  terribly  in  earnest,  and 
vicious  in  his  denunciation  of  wrong  and  injustice,  he 
spoke  for  immediate  and  complete  separation  from  the 
Convention,  and  for  the  nomination  of  T.  R.  at  a  Con- 
vention of  our  own. 

"Governor  Stubbs,  of  Kansas,  was  another  unique 
figure.  He  didn't  believe  we  should  bolt  the  Convention 
until  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  appointed  by  the 
Convention,  had  permanently  seated  the  Taft  delegates 
fraudulently  placed  upon  the  temporary  roll  bv  the 
National  Convention.  With  his  inimitable  drawl  Gk)v. 
Stubbs  remarked  that  while  he  believed  in  the  recall  of 
fudges,  he  did  not  believe  in  recalling  the  judge  until 
he  had  rendered  his  decision.  This  pithy  remark  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  plea  that  we  should  go  the  limit  in 
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trying  to  purge  the  roll  and  give  the  Convention  every 
opportunity  to  rescind  its  action,  convinced  most  of  the 
delegates  present  at  the  conference  that  it  would  be  un- 
^vise  to  bolt,  but  not  the  belligerent,  irascible,  pugna- 
cious, beUicose  and  militant  Heney  from  California. 
He  was  for  tearing  the  cover  off  the  ball.  What  a  sur- 
prise I  had  in  meeting  this  prosecutor  of  political  crooks. 
I  had  expected  to  see  a  large  man,  built  on  angles,  with 
a  beak  for  a  nose,  piercing,  deep  set  eyes,  protruding 
chin,  a  mouth  as  hard  as  nails,  and  a  deep  forensic  voice, 
with  which  to  sway  and  captivate  a  court  and  jury. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  comparatively  short  and  with- 
out corners.  His  face  is  as  round  and  ros}^  as  a  Cali- 
fornia apple,  pink  from  exposure  to  southern  suns,  and 
lit  up  with  a  smile  that  never  comes  off  until  he  speaks 
of  big  Steve  of  Colorado,  or  the  vice  of  graft,  which  he 
abhors  with  his  whole  soul,  and  which  he  denounces  in 
scathing,  even  scandalous  language,  with  a  voice  that 
rasps  like  a  file  on  a  rusty  nail.  Otherwise  Heney  purrs 
and  exudes  kindliness  and  good  nature. 

"And  so  until  well  into  the  night  we  were  imcertain 
just  what  course  would  be  pursued.  But  a  message 
from  the  rooms  where  the  Conunittee  on  Credentials 
was  in  session,  acted  like  a  firebrand  in  the  Roosevelt 
camp  and  brought  things  to  a  focus.  We  heard  that 
the  Committee  on  Credentials  had  passed  a  resolution 
limiting  the  time  for  presenting  a  contest  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  declaring  that  no  debate  on  the  merits  of 
the  contest  would  be  allowed  in  the  Committee.  This 
was  too  raw.  There  was  no  use  tr>'ing  further  to  nego- 
tiate with  men  who  thus  outraged  decency  and  made  a 
farce  of  justice.  The  Colonel  decided  at  once  to  with- 
draw his  name  from  the  Convention,  and  the  delegates 
were  assembled  in  the  Florentine  room  to  receive  the 
message.  In  the  meantime  word  had  been  received  that 
the  Committee  on  Credentials  had  reconsidered  their  de- 
termination to  limit  the  time  for  hearing  contests,  and 
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to  restrict  debate.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  limit  of 
patience  had  been  reached.  The  intent  to  consummate 
a  fraud  was  in  the  heart.  A  change  of  procedure  but 
disguised  the  ugly  purpose.  A  break  had  come,  and 
a  new  party  was  in  the  field.  Mounted  on  a  table  in 
the  Florentine  room,  Colonel  Roosevelt  spoke  to  the 
organizers  of  this  new  party,  and  what  a  cheer  went  up 
when  he  said  that  when  the  Convention  threw  out  his 
legally  elected  delegates,  it  threw  him  out  also,  for  "he 
took  potluck  with  his  friends."  After  that  the  dele- 
gates dispersed,  leaving  a  deserted  room  with  a  floor 
strewn  with  papers,  cigar  stubs,  and  overturned  chairs. 
The  work  was  finished,  and  a  new  page  of  history  had 
been  opened." 


7f<6fraif^/' 
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THE  BREAKING  UP  OF  THE  SOLID  SOUTH 


CHAPTER  II 

Description  of  Events  Leading  Up  to  Roosevelt's 
Appearance  in  Chicago,  When  the  Republican 
National  CoN^^ENTION  Was  in  Session 

In  June,  1910,  Theodore  Roosevelt  returned  from 
Africa,  and  was  met  by  a  committee  of  100,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York;  was  escorted  up 
Broadway  to  Fifty-ninth  street,  and  received  an  ova- 
tion, such  as  no  other  American  has  ever  received  under 
similar  circumstances.  It  was  a  greeting  of  affection 
to  the  man  who  had  been  the  most  aggressive  and  most 
progressive  President;  a  man  who  had  been  described 
by  his  successor  as  second  in  character  and  ability  to 
Lincoln  only.  It  was  a  greeting  to  a  great  American 
citizen  who,  in  addition  to  his  great  reputation  as  a 
statesman  and  an  author,  had  won  honor  for  himself 
and  his  country  as  a  scientist  and  a  liunter.  It  was  a 
greeting  to  a  man  who  had  traveled  through  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  who  by  his  vigorous  and  hon- 
est utterances  had  demonstrated  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  in 
London,  that  the  First  Citizen  of  America  was  the  in- 
tellectual compeer  of  the  best  that  Europe  had  to  offer. 
It  was  a  greeting  in  which  there  was  not  only  affection 
and  admiration,  but  i)ride.  From  tliat  remarkable  ova- 
tion Colonel  Roosevelt  went  to  Oyster  Bay,  declaring 
that  he  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  political  situation, 
despite  many  requests  that  he  express  himself. 

But  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  political  situation. 
He  knew,  as  manv  others  knew,  that  within  a  short  time 
after  the  election  of  William  Howard  Taft,  that  the 
man  whom  he  had  helped  to  the  Presidency  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  progressive  principles.     As  a  member 
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of  Roosevelt's  cabinet  Taf t  had  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  all  that  Roosevelt  was  doing.  As  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  Taft  had  declared,  even 
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THE   BULL    MOOSE   AS   DESCRIBED   IN   THE   NATURAL 
HISTORIES 

The  Moose  is  distinctly  the  most  individual  character  among  the  deer 

family. 
It  is  the  giant  of  the  Cervidae. 

It  is  the  hardiest  and  the  most  capable  of  self  protection. 
It  will  be  the  last  of  the  deer  family  to  become  extinct  in  America. 
It  is  the  most  cunning  of  all  the  large  animals  of  North  America  and 

the  most  capable  of  eluding  its  pursuers. 
There  is  no  other  wild  animal  in  America  that  grows  so  rapidly  at 

the  Moose. 
The  calves  are  small  when  very  young  but  they  grow  with  almost 

startling  rapidity. 
It  is  during  September  and   October  that  Bull  Moose  become  most 

courageous.    They  are  ready  to  battle. 
The  Moose  will  not  soon  become  extinct. 


to  Roosevelt  himself,  that  his  desire  for  the  Republican 
nomination  was  based  mainly  on  his  wish  to  carry  out 
Roosevelt  policies. 
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Roosevelt  knew,  as  others  did,  that  within  a  short 
time  of  his  election,  when  that  election  seemed  sure,  he 
had  lent  a  willing  ear  to  those  reactionary  Senators  and 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  described 
for  him  a  great  career  if  he  would  make  liis  term  in  the 
White  House  as  diflPerent  as  possible  from  that  of  his 
predecessor  and  friend.  It  is  possible  that  Taft's  first 
acquiescence  in  these  reactionary  suggestions  was  due  to 
liis  belief  that  he  would  be  personally  different  from  his 
predecessor,  while  not  different  from  him  politically. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  within  only  a  few  months  after  he 
was  inaugurated  he  was  so  convinced  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  restore  what  the  reactionaries  called  the  true 
Republican  principles,  that  he  was  describing  his  prede- 
cessor and  former  friend  as  a  Democrat. 

All  that  occurred  during  the  time  that  Roosevelt  was 
in  Africa — from  the  repudiation  of  the  men  who  were 
making  war  on  Cannon  to  the  dismissal  of  Pinchot — 
had  begun  to  show  that  the  preliminar}^  symptoms  in 
Taft  justified  the  belief  that  rather  than  favoring  pro- 
gressive principles,  he  was  opposed  to  them. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  was 
resting  at  Oyster  Bay,  listening  to  the  many  Progress- 
ives who  now  turned  to  him  for  advice,  that  the  writer 
went  to  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Hon. 
Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  to  discuss  the  situation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  New  York. 

The  operation  of  the  New  York  Republican  machine 
under  the  leadership  of  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  had  dis- 
gusted thousands  and  thousands  of  Republicans,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  disgust  of  Republicans  over  the 
policy  of  Taft  as  President.  Barnes  had  fought  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  on  every  decent  measure  the  Governor 
had  proposed.  He  had  ridiculed  Hughes,  taunted  him 
with  his  inability  to  enact  progressive  legislation,  and 
sneered  against  the  decent  element  of  the  State  when  it 
protested  against  the  corruption  of  the  Legislature, 
which  the  people  elected,  but  which  Barnes  controlled. 
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There  was  hardly  a  clear-seeing  or  clear-thinking 
Republican  in  this  State  in  the  month  of  July,  1910, 
who  did  not  believe  that  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  would  win  by  200,000,  Governor  Hughes 
having  declared  that  he  would  not  run  again. 

In  despair  men  of  the  type  of  Griscom,  who  then 
professed  to  be  a  Progressive,  turned  to  Roosevelt,  and 
it  was  to  see  how  far  the  Colonel  would  go  in  the  fight 
against  Barnes,  in  the  fight  to  redeem  the  Republican 
party  in  the  State,  that  I  went  to  Sagamore  Hill. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  talked  frankly.  He  said  that  he 
was  willing  to  do  anything  that  he  could  to  help  the  Re- 
publican party  in  his  own  State.  He  doubted,  however, 
whether  it  was  possible  for  the  Republicans  to  win  at  the 
polls  under  any  circumstance,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Governor  Hughes,  after  four  years'  battling 
with  the  machine,  had  withdrawn,  and  gone  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench.  "There  were  many  Republicans," 
he  stated,  men  whom  he  had  fought  when  he  had  been 
President,  who  would  oppose  his  entering  the  State 
campaign.  "Was  it  possible  to  win?"  Around  and 
about  him  issues  would  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fusing the  man  fighting  for  decent  government.  "Was 
it  not  possible  that  he  could  do  more  for  the  party  and 
for  the  State  if  he  maintained  an  independent,  outside 
attitude  without  being  directly  involved  in  the  cam- 
paign ?" 

The  answer  of  men  like  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  WiUiam 
A.  Prendegast  and  Herbert  Parsons  was,  that  the  bat- 
tle could  not  be  fought  without  him.  It  was  suggested 
by  one  of  these  men,  I  do  not  recall  which  one,  that  he 
must  accept  the  nomination  for  Governor.  This  he 
absolutely  declined.  It  was  then  suggested  that  in  order 
to  give  strength  to  the  ticket  that  he  declare  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.  This  he  also 
declined. 
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In  the  meantime  the  Barnes- Wadsworth  crowd,  fol- 
lowing the  same  line  of  procedure  that  was  followed  by 
the  National  Committee  two  years  later,  in  1912,  de- 
cided that  although  defeat  stared  the  party  in  the  face, 
they  would  retain  control  of  the  machinery  at  all  costs. 
To  the  suggestion  that  Roosevelt  should  take  part  in 
the  campaign  and  possibly  save  the  State  ticket,  they 
made  the  most  impudent  reply,  in  the  form  of  proposing 
for  temporary  chairman  of  the  State  convention  in  Sara- 
toga James  S.  Sherman,  a  man  as  little  respected  in  the 
State  of  New  York  as  Barnes  himself.  After  this  ac- 
tion the  appeals  of  the  so-called  Progressive  leaders,  like 
Messrs.  Griscom  and  Parsons,  became  more  and  more 
frantic.  To  these  appeals  w^ere  added  those  of  really 
patriotic  men  like  Prendegast,  although  at  that  time 
there  was  very  little  to  indicate  that  Messrs.  Griscom 
and  Parsons  were  not  sincere. 

In  a  talk  at  Oyster  Bay  a  few  days  before  the  Colonel 
finally  consented  to  allow  his  name  to  go  before  the 
State  convention  for  the  temporary  chairmanship,  he 
expressed  his  great  regret  over  the  fatuity  of  the 
Barnes- Wadsworth  plan.  The  last  thing  in  the  world, 
he  said,  that  he  cared  for  w^as  the  temporary  chairman- 
ship of  the  State  convention  that  was  to  nominate 
candidates  that  were  to  be  defeated.  Equally  unde- 
sirable, he  continued,  was  the  position  of  forcing  the 
fight  in  his  own  State  when  party  harmony  was  so 
necessa^}^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  said,  that  he 
would  not  think  for  one  moment  of  hesitating  about 
answering  the  call  from  men  who  were  fighting  for 
decent  government  and  wanted  his  assistance. 

And  it  was  against  his  inclination  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  motives  would  be  misconstrued  by 
an  unfriendly  press,  that  he  finally  agreed  to  go  into 
the  fight,  and  as  temporary  chairman  give  battle  in  the 
convention  for  a  Progressive  platform  and  a  Progress- 
ive candidate  for  Governor. 
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The  importance  of  that  fight  in  New  York  State  in 
a  history  of  the  birth  of  the  new  party  Hes  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  miniature  a  fight  similar  to  that  which 
Colonel  Roosevelt  had  to  make  against  the  crooked  Na- 
tional bosses,  and  in  the  additional  and  more  interesting- 
fact  that  the  Barnes-Sherman- Wadsworth  crowd  was 
perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  victory  at  the  polls,  was 
perfectly  willing  that  the  party  should  be  defeated, 
rather  than  that  the  machinery  should  slip  from  their 
control,  or  that  the  voters  should  have  the  power  to  di- 
rect the  actions  of  their  leaders. 

The  public  statements  of  Barnes  at  the  time  and 
the  whispered  comments  of  Root  after  the  so-called 
convention  show  that  this  is  no  exaggeration. 

"You  reformers,"  said  one  of  these  reactionary  lead- 
ers during  that  State  fight,  "never  stick.  Whenever 
you  get  too  strong  it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  let  you 
have  charge  of  things  and  then  let  you  go  down  to  de- 
feat.   After  that  you  keep  quiet  for  a  while." 

During  the  fight  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  find  out 
most  of  the  time  where  President  Taft  stood.  He  did 
not  dare  at  that  time  make  open  alliance  with  Barnes, 
because  on  the  Progressive  side  were  Lloyd  C.  Griscom 
and  Herbert  Parsons,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Albany 
boss — men  who  have  since  joined  hands  with  him  and 
accepted  his  orders  at  Chicago.  At  the  same  time  the 
threat  of  the  Old  Guard,  held  over  the  head  of  the 
President  from  that  time  up  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion itself,  that  he  would  not  get  the  delegation  from 
New  York  if  he  interfered,  had  its  effect. 

As  an  example  of  the  open  and  frank  way  in  which 
the  ex-President  acted  in  this  fight,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  one  incident  of  that  campaign.  The  President 
had  been  at  New  Haven  and  was  on  his  way  from  there 
when  the  Colonel  crossed  Long  Island  Sound  in  a  power 
boat  with  Lloyd  C.  Griscom  and  talked  with  him  on 
the  New  York  situation.    It  was  given  out  to  the  news- 
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papers  that  the  ex-President  had  done  this  at  his  own 
initiative  for  the  purpose  of  pleading  with  President 
Taft  to  "help  him"  in  "his"  fight  against  Barnes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  Mr.  Griscom  will  not  deny 
this,  it  was  President  Taft  who,  himself,  asked  Griscom 
if  he  thought  Colonel  Roosevelt  would  object  to  coming 
to  see  him,  as  Griscom  and  Parsons  had  by  this  time  con- 
vinced him  that  the  success  of  the  Old  Guard  at  the 
State  convention  meant  the  death  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York  State,  Griscom  replied  that  he 
didn't  think  the  Colonel  would  hesitate  for  a  minute, 
but  was  careful  not  to  commit  himself  any  further.  He 
immediately  went  to  Oyster  Bay,  saw  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, and  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  an  invitation  to 
see  the  President,  if  such  an  invitation  were  issued. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept such  an  invitation,  and  Griscom  went  back  to  the 
President  and  returned  with  the  message  that  Mr.  Taft 
would  like  to  see  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Such  was  the  difference  between  the  two  men  in  a 
fight  for  decent  government,  a  difference  that  was  not 
then  understood,  but  that  now,  in  the  face  of  the  Taft- 
Bames  alliance,  needs  little  comment.  The  ex-Presi- 
dent was  openly  fightincr  against  corrupt  politics.  The 
President  was  giving  that  fight  only  such  encourage- 
ment as  he  deemed  "safe"  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
own  interests. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  for  instance.  President  Taft, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Griscom,  then  leading  the  Progress- 
ives, finally  issued  a  denial  that  he  was  secretly  aiding 
Sherman  and  the  Old  Guard  crowd  against  Roosevelt 
and  the  Prooressives.  It  was  a  characteristically  weak 
and  ineffective  document,  showincr  that  while  he  was 
giving  lin  lovaltv  to  the  principles  that  Griscom  and  the 
Progressives  Professed,  he  was  doing  nothinc  to  pre- 
vent the  Old  Guard  from  carrying  out  their  schemes — 
if  they  had  the  strength. 
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The  night  before  the  State  convention  met  on  Sept. 
26  the  Old  Guard,  many  of  them  still  contending  they 
had  the  support  of  Taft,  again  declared  for  Sherman 
in  the  meeting  of  the  State  Committee,  their  actions  be- 
ing not  unsimilar  to  that  of  the  National  Committee 
in  1912. 

At  my  suggestion  Colonel  Roosevelt  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement*  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Committee,  a  statement  that  shows  how  similar 
that  State  Committee  was  to  the  National  Committee 
of  1&12: 

"The  conduct  of  the  majority  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee this  evening  puts  in  the  clearest  light  what  this 
contest  really  is.  The  statements  of  Messrs.  Griscom, 
Krulewitch,  Kraacke,  Wanamaker  and  Henkel  prove 
conclusively  the  trickery  that  was  used  in  the  effort  to 
keep  the  management  of  the  party  under  the  control  of 
the  men  who  have  discredited  it  by  their  actions.  There 
has  never  been  a  National  Convention  to  which  it  was 
better  worth  going  than  it  is  to  this;  for  never  in  any 
other  has  the  issue  been  so  clearly  drawn  between  clean- 
liness and  honesty  in  public  life  and  that  peculiar  base- 
ness in  political  management  which  has  made  the  very 
word  'politician'  obnoxious  to  the  people.  Our  fight  is 
squarely  against  corruption  and  the  unclean  bossism 
which  has  bred  corruption.  The  men  who  by  trickery 
kept  control  of  the  National  Committee  and  who  now 
come  here  in  the  effort  to  dominate  the  convention  are 
the  very  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  corruption 
which  produced  Allds,  and  for  all  that  has  been  distaste- 
ful in  the  party  management;  and  now  these  deeply 
discredited  bosses  resent  the  effort  of  the  people — the 
effort  of  the  plain  people  who  make  up  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Republican  party — ^to  rescue  that  party  from  the 
factions  which  have  used  it  only  to  further  their  own 
base  and  selfish  purposes." 

The  State  convention  was  organized  with  Colonel 
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Roosevelt  as  chairman  and  a  genuine  direct  nomination 
plank  was  a(ioi)ted,  this  being  the  main  fight  as  far  as 
Progressive  planks  went. 

Henry  L.  Stimson,  afterward  made  Secretary^  of 
War  by  Mr.  Taft,  was  nominated  for  Governor — the 
Progressives  controlling  the  convention — his  record  in- 
dicating that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Progressive 
wing  of  the  party. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  one's  finger  on  the  exact  spot 
and  say  that  there  was  treachery  in  the  campaign,  but 
time  and  again  I  heard  men  who  were  important  in  the 
counsels  of  the  party  and  were  supposed  to  be  friends  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  men  who  were  heavily  indebted  to 
him,  declare  that  if  the  ticket  was  defeated,  it  would  be 
an  "end  to  Roosevelt." 

The  wish  was  father  to  the  deed.  Stimson's  cam- 
paign came  to  an  end;  he  was  defeated  and  stepped 
into  the  cabinet ;  the  State  government  was  turned  over 
to  Tammany  Hall  and  Boss  Murphy  and  the  so-called 
Progressives,  who  had  drawn  Colonel  Roosevelt  into  the 
fight,  bowed  their  heads  in  respectful  acquiescence  as 
they  turned  the  Republican  party  over  to  the  control  of 
Barnes. 

It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
criticized  the  Democratic  candidate  for  (lovernor  in 
Connecticut,  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  as  a  man  who  while 
judge  had  occupied  the  most  retrogressive  position  [K)s- 
sible  on  the  question  of  workmen's  compensation. 

Judge  Baldwin  demanded  a  retraction  and  threat- 
ened to  sue  Colonel  Roosevelt  for  libel  unless  he  with- 
drew his  statements. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  answer  to  the  threat  of  li!>el  is 
interesting  as  showing  his  attitude,  not  only  in  this  ques- 
tion of  the  workmen's  compensation,  but  in  the  matter 
of  judicial  criticism.    He  said : 

"I  have  received  your  letter  of  Oct.  81.  As  I  told 
you  in  my  first  letter,  the  sentence  of  mine  to  which  you 
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refer  was  not  correctly  reported,  consisting  of  two  sen- 
tences, which  have  been  put  into  one.  The  Hrst  sentence, 
namely,  *The  Democratic  party  of  Connecticut  has  nom- 
inated for  Governor  a  man  who  while  judge  occupied 
the  most  retrogressive  position  possible  on  this  question 
of  workmen's  compensation,'  is  substantially  correct. 
The  next  sentence  is  not  given  as  I  said  it,  nor  was  it 
said  as  part  of  the  first  sentence;  indeed,  as  you  first 
quoted  it,  it  was  nearer  right,  to  the  extent  of  having 
in  it  the  word  'grind,'  which  was  part  of  the  phrase  I 
had  used,  *by  grinding  need,'  a  phrase  which  is  totally 
absent  from  the  sentence  you  quote.  But  the  sentence  is 
wholly  incomplete  and  inaccurate.  The  sentence  as  I 
actually  said  it,  opened  with  the  use  of  the  word  *  Pro- 
gressives,' or  'progressive,'  as  an  antithesis  to  'retro- 
gressive,' and  contained  a  statement  of  emphatic  dissent 
from  the  position  which  I  described  in  somewhat  the  lan- 
guage quoted,  but  not  in  the  language  quoted. 

"But  my  criticisms  of  you  are  set  forth  clearly  in  my 
second  letter.  In  your  answer  to  my  letter  you  entirely 
miss  the  point  of  the  criticisms.  I  am  not  interested  in 
your  opinion  as  a  law  writer.  I  am  interested  in  your 
opinion  as  a  judge.  My  criticism  of  you  as  a  reaction- 
ary was  based,  not  upon  what  you  may  have  said  as 
a  law  writer,  but  what  you  did  as  a  judge.  Your  long 
citations  from  decisions  in  courts  of  Connecticut  are  en- 
tirely irrelevant  and  beside  the  point.  I  know,  as  every 
layman  knows,  that  it  is  not  a  function  of  a  judge  to 
make  new  laws.  When  there  is  no  statute  enacted  by 
the  law-making  bodies  of  the  people  the  courts  are,  no 
doubt,  bound  to  follow  precedent.  The  question  be- 
tween us  does  not  involve  any  such  principle.  In  the 
Hoxie  case  you  had  before  you  a  definite  statute,  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  declaring  the  re- 
sponsibility of  railroads  to  their  employees  for  negli- 
gence. Section  5  of  that  act  provided  'That  any  con- 
tract, rule,  regulation  or  device  whatsoever  the  purpose 
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or  intent  of  which  shall  be  to  enable  any  common  carrier 
to  exempt  itself  from  any  liability  created  by  this  act 
shall  to  that  extent  be  void.' 

"In  that  act  Congress  declared  that  railway  em- 
ployees should  have  certain  new  legal  rights  of  compen- 
sation for  injuries  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the 
railroad  itself.  In  placing  this  clause  which  I  have 
quoted  in  the  act,  Congress  was,  no  doubt,  influenced 
by  the  well-known  fact  that  in  England  an  employers' 
liability  act  enacted  many  years  ago  was  made  a  dead 
letter  by  employers  insisting  that  their  employees  should 
sign  contracts  agreeing  to  waive  the  benefits  of  the  stat- 
ute and  go  without  the  legal  rights  which  the  statute 
proposed  to  give  them.  Congress  doubtless  intended 
that  the  beneficial  value  of  this  Federal  employers'  lia- 
bility act  should  not  be  destroyed  by  any  such  process. 
In  the  case  decided  by  you,  which  I  have  criticized, 
Hoxie  vs.  N.  H.  Road,  you  declared  that  this  clause  was 
unconstitutional,  as  being  in  violation  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  tending  to  deprive  the  parties  to  such  a  contract  of 
liberty  and  property  without  due  process  of  law/ 

"You  say  specifically  as  to  railway  employees:  It 
denies  them,  one  and  all,  that  liberty  of  contract  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  secures  to  every 
person  within  its  jurisdiction.'  Your  declaration  speaks 
for  itself.  In  substance,  it  amounts  to  stating  that  the 
employees'  right  to  give  up  their  rights  under  the  law  is 
a  thing  to  be  protected  and  not  their  right  to  receive 
those  benefits;  that  the  right  to  contract  to  get  killed  is 
'property,'  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived;  that  the 
right  to  get  killed  comes  under  the  head  of  *life,  liberty 
and  property,'  which  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  says  cannot  be  taken  away 
without  due  process  of  law.  Congress  aimed  at  giving 
the  railroad  employees  a  substance.  You  construed  the 
act  as  giving  him  a  sliadow  by  solemnly  declaring  that 
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to  give  him  the  substance  is  to  take  away  his  property 
in  the  shadow. 

"I  criticized  your  decision  because  it  is  to  me  an  in- 
credible perversion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  criticized  it  because  it  is  not  only  reactionary, 
but  revolutionary.  I  criticized  it  because  I  am  against 
Socialism,  and  this  decision  and  every  decision  like  it 
makes  for  Socialism  or  something  worse.  Every  strained 
construction  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  the 
nation  is  powerless  to  remedy  industrial  conditions  which 
cry  for  law  gives  aid  to  those  enemies  of  our  American 
system  of  government  who  wish  to  furnish  in  its  place 
some  new,  vague  and  foolish  substitute. 

"The  result  which  you  attempted  to  accomplish  in 
this  decision  would  produce,  I  am  told,  a  strange  anom- 
aly. The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
public  policy  will  not  permit  a  railroad  company  to 
make  contracts  with  shippers  of  freight,  that  the  railroad 
company  shall  not  be  responsible  for  its  own  negligence 
in  transporting  that  freight.  You  say  that  the  railroad 
cannot  be  forbidden  to  contract  with  its  employees  that 
it  shall  not  be  responsible  for  maiming  or  killing  them  by 
negligence.  I  protest  that  there  is  no  public  policy 
which  makes  freight  more  important  than  human  lives, 
and  I  criticized  your  decision  because  you  say  that  the 
Constitution  will  not  permit  protection  of  the  lives  of 
railway  employees  to  the  same  extent  to  which,  without 
a  statute,  freight  is  in  the  United  States  courts  pro- 
tected now.  My  criticism  is  not,  as  some  of  your  sup- 
porters endeavor  to  have  the  people  believe,  a  criticism 
of  the  judiciary  in  general.  It  is  simply  and  solely  a 
criticism  of  you  for  having  given  an  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  construction  to  the  Fifth  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  pervert 
its  purpose,  and  by  so  doing  to  nullify  and  destroy  an 
essential  part  of  a  most  important  general  statute. 

"The  platform  on  which  you  are  seeking  election 
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for  Governor  in  Connecticut  promises  an  employers*  lia- 
bility act.  How  can  there  be  an  employers'  liability  act 
in  Connecticut  which  will  be  of  value  to  the  employee 
if  he  can  be  compelled  to  contract  to  waive  the  benefits 
of  tlmt  act  through  his  necessities?  Your  answer  to  this 
need  not  be  made  to  me.  It  is  an  explanation  to  which 
the  working  people  of  Connecticut  are  entitled.  By 
your  decision  as  Judge  you  have  declared  the  powerless- 
ness  of  the  State  to  enact  an  effective  law  on  a  subject 
which  requires  effective  law.  I  regard  your  decision  as 
reactionary  in  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  all  laboring 
men.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  you  to  explain  how, 
as  Governor,  you  would  obviate  the  effect  of  your  de- 
cision as  Judge. 

"You  say  you  are  running  upon  a  platform  favoring 
compensation  legislation.  The  objection  made  by  you 
in  the  Hoxie  case  would  obviously  nullify  as  to  a  very 
large  number  of  working  people  any  such  compensation 
legislation.  If  your  opinion  in  the  Hoxie  case  is  good 
law  no  compensation  law  for  those  who  need  it  most  is 
possible,  because  there  would  still  remain  the  freedom 
of  contract  of  the  employer  to  establish  the  terms  and 
conditions  by  private  bargaining  as  a  constitutional  right 
which  you  say  cannot  be  invaded  by  legislation,  a  free- 
dom which  would  enable  him  to  contract  with  employees 
constrained  by  their  necessities  to  accept  his  terms  and 
give  up  the  benefit  of  the  statute  to  gain  employment — 
a  freedom  which  the  just  employer  does  not  ask  and 
which  the  unjust  employer  should  not  have.  Either  the 
Hoxie  case  is  not  good  law  or  a  false  hope  is  being  held 
out  by  the  platform  on  which  you  are  a  candidate. 

"You  have  further  declared  in  this  decision  that  the 
Connecticut  courts  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  recognize 
or  enforce  a  Federal  statute  creating  rights  in  favor  of 
crippled  railway  employees.  On  this  question  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  I  refer  you,  however,  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  filed  only  a  week  ago  in  the 
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case  of  Bradbury  vs.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  This  explicitly  recites  the  Hoxie 
case  and  explicitly  disagrees  with  it,  pointing  out  that 
even  the  comity  which  is  granted  by  our  courts  generally 
to  courts  of  foreign  nations  lias  in  the  Hoxie  case  been 
refused  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  the  courts  of 
Connecticut.  You  would  doubtless  urge  that  j^ou  had 
been  bound  by  precedent  in  reaching  your  conclusion  in 
this  regard.  I  am  confining  myself  and  have  confined 
myself  in  my  criticism  of  you  to  matters  which  involve 
no  question  of  judicial  precedent,  but  to  an  unprece- 
dented and  extraordinary  construction  by  you  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"It  seems  to  me  clear  from  the  language  you  used 
in  the  Hoxie  case  that  you  regarded  the  whole  compen- 
sation theory  as  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  interest  of 
workingmen  as  being  vmjust.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not 
know  what  other  construction  can  be  placed  upon  your 
denying  workingmen  the  right  to  recover  under  the  Fed- 
eral law,  denying  this  right  among  other  reasons  upon 
the  expressed  ground  that  the  Federal  statute  *would 
also  eompel  courts  established  by  a  sovereign  power, 
and  maintained  at  its  expense  for  the  enforcement  of 
what  it  deemed  justice,  to  enforce  what  it  deemed  in- 
justice.' In  this  opinion  of  yours  the  importance  of  the 
maintenance  and  permanence  of  rules  of  practice  and 
])rocedure  was  enlarged  upon.  The  property  right  of 
the  carrier  was  given  its  due  importance.  But  not  a  line 
appears  which  can  be  distorted  into  the  slightest  recog- 
nition of  the  right  to  life  and  limb  of  the  employee,  into 
the  slightest  recognition  of  the  grave  perils  of  the  men 
engaged  in  railway  work;  not  a  word  appears  in  the 
whole  opinion  as  to  the  grave  importance  of  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  thousands  of  railroad  men 
annually  killed  and  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  in- 
jured in  their  dangerous  callin^^.     Yours  trulv, 

"Theodoke  Roosevelt.'' 
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This  was  but  one  of  the  many  statements  made  by 
Colonel  Roosevelt  at  that  time,  but  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant because  the  Supreme  Court  afterwards  upheld 
the  position  of  the  ex-President,  and  because  it  dealt 
witli  one  of  the  most  important  tenets  of  his  faith  when 
the  country  was  beginning  to  feel  its  political  salvation 
lay  with  him. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  New  York  State 
fight  because  its  importance  was  national,  and  because 
it  showed  then  that  President  Taf t  was  not  to  be  trusted 
in  the  fight  for  clean  government.  It  is  important,  too, 
because  it  was  in  a  way  a  step  in  the  birth  of  the  new 
party ;  for  surely  there  can  be  no  greater  necessity  for  a 
new  party  than  the  spectacle  of  a  great  State  like  New 
York  divided  between  a  Barnes  and  a  Murphy. 

It  has  also  seemed  necessary  to  go  into  the  campaign 
in  detail,  for  there  were  many  who  wondered  why  an  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States,  returning  from  Europe 
with  honors  greater  than  those  ever  shown  any  other 
American,  should  have  become  so  soon  interested  in 
what  to  those  afar  looked  like  at  the  time  but  a  mere 
fight  for  the  control  of  a  State  machine. 

But  it  was  more  than  that;  it  was  a  fight  for  decent 
government  and  not  one  honest  critic  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt can  say  to  the  contrary.  It  was  a  fight  for  principle 
unalloyed  by  the  slightest  suggestion  of  personal  ambi- 
tion, say  what  they  will,  those  who  misunderstood  him 
then,  as  they  misunderstand  him  now. 

And  it  was  such  action  and  such  courage  as  might 
well  be  expected  from  the  man  who,  delivering  the  Ro- 
manes lecture  on  "Biological  Analogies  of  History," 
and  sj)eaking  from  the  chair  that  had  been  occupied  by 
the  greatest  thinkers  of  England,  said,  on  June  7. 1010, 
two  months  before  he  entered  this  mere  "State  fight"; 

"I  believe  that  we  of  the  great  civilized  nations  of 
today  have  a  right  to  feel  that  long  careers  of  achieve- 
ment lie  before  our  several  countries.    To  each  of  us  is 
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vouchsafed  the  honorable  privilege  of  doing  his  part, 
however  small,  in  that  work.  Let  us  strive  hardily  for 
success,  even  if  by  so  doing  we  risk  failure,  spurning  the 
poorer  souls  of  small  endeavor  who  know  neither  failure 
nor  success.  Let  us  hope  that  our  own  blood  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  land,  that  our  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren to  endless  generations  shall  rise  to  take  our  places 
and  play  a  mighty  and  dominant  part  in  the  world.  But 
whether  this  be  denied  or  granted  by  the  years  we  shall 
not  see,  let  at  least  the  satisfaction  be  ours  that  we  have 
carried  onward  the  lighted  torch  in  our  own  day  and  gen- 
eration. If  we  do  this,  then,  as  our  eyes  close,  and  we 
go  out  into  the  darkness,  and  other  hands  grasp  the 
torch,  at  least  we  can  say  that  our  part  has  been  borne 
^vell  and  valiantly," 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Retuen  from  Africa—What  Roosevelt  Found 
When  He  Came  Home 

With  the  elections  of  1910  that  swept  into  power  a 
half  dozen  Democratic  Governors  in  Repubhcan  States, 
and  turned  the  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
over  to  the  Democrats,  there  came  from  all  over  the 
country  a  demand  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President. 

Clear-seeing  and  honest  Republicans,  who  called 
themselves  by  that  name  because  they  regarded  the  party 
as  an  instrument  of  "good  government" — not  an  in- 
strument of  "safe  government"  of  the  kind  that  Mr. 
Root  and  his  clients  are  fond  of — realized  that  not  only 
had  Mr.  Taft  betrayed  them,  but  that  as  nominal  leader 
of  the  party  he  was  leading  it  more  and  more  into  the 
morasses  of  inefficiency  and  reactionaryism.  The  feeble 
attempts  to  talk  progressivism  through  the  vocabulary 
of  petty  patronage  that  had  once  been  denied  those  who 
were  genuine  Progressives,  deceived  no  one  and  more 
than  alienated  those  who  once  thought  that  the  Presi- 
dent's protestations  were  sincere. 

Such  incidents,  if  one  may  refer  to  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  an  incident,  as  the  refusal  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt  to  go  to  the  Lorimer  dinner  had  heartened 
people  who  hesitated  to  turn  to  Democracy,  and  yet 
turned  in  disgust  from  a  President  who  was  opaque 
when  it  came  to  the  morality  of  political  issues. 

Whether  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  responsible  or  not 
for  the  casting  out  of  Lorimer  is  a  matter  that  the  vari- 
ous agencies  can  debate  among  themselves,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  when  he  refused,  on  September  7»  1910,  to 
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sit  at  the  same  table  at  the  Hamilton  Club  dinner  he 
laid  emphasis  in  a  manner  that  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  coimtry  to  something  that  the  whole  coun- 
try under  gradual  development  of  the  laissez  faire  doc- 
trine is  apt  to  forget — that  one  doesn't  need  a  court  of 
law  to  decide  questions  of  morality. 

No  greater  example  could  there  be  of  the  buncombe 
to  which  our  political  leaders  go  in  their  desire  to  hide  the 
iniquities  of  the  system  than  the  defense  of  Lorimer,  re- 
peated ad  nauseam,  that  he  was  a  "self-made  man," 
never  drank,  "good  to  the  poor,"  etc.  This  very  argu- 
ment, that  a  man's  "private"  morals  are  above  reproach, 
repeated  so  often  even  in  our  courts  as  a  defense  for  the 
men  who  have  debauched  "public"  morals,  has  done  as 
much  harm  in  this  country  as  any  single  subterfuge  of  the 
atomistic  theory.  Truly  a  curious  country  where  the  fact 
that  a  man  does  not  smoke  or  chew  is  cited  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  keeps  a  brothel !  Taine,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  referring  to  Cassar  Bor- 
gia, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  morality  was  not  at 
all  dependent  on  culture  or  art,  and  we  in  our  day  have 
yet  to  impregnate  our  people  with  a  full  understanding 
that  charity  may  have  no  connection  with  morality  and 
msLj  be  but  a  device  to  attract  attention  away  from  the 
criminal  operations  of  the  so-called  charitably  inclined. 

When  in  September,  1910,  Colonel  Roosevelt  re- 
fused positively  to  attend  the  banquet  of  the  Hamilton 
Club  in  Chicago  unless  that  club  withdrew  its  invitation 
to  Senator  William  Lorimer  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  charge  against  the  Illinois  boss  had  not  been 
investigated  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and  a  great 
many  so-called  respectable  politicians  were  inchned  to 
take  the  attitude:  "Well,  what  of  it?"  or  "He  isn't  the 
first,"  and  more  prevalent  still  was  the  opinion,  "The 
Senate  will  whitewash  him,"  which  in  truth  it  did  the 
first  time,  in  its  usual  misunderstanding  of  public 
opinion. 
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How  dull  the  average  politician  is  yet  to  the  out- 
raged moral  sense  of  the  community  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  weeks  before  Lorimer  was  driven  from 
the  Senate,  Vice-President  Sherman  traveled  all  the 
way  to  Chicago  to  plead  with  the  disgraced  Senator. 
Sherman's  mission  was  to  ask  Lorimer  to  retire  before 
he  was  tlirown  out,  the  Vice-President  wishing  to  save 
the  other  trust  Senators  who  were  tied  up  with  Lorimer 
from  appearing  publicly  as  his  defenders. 

What  a  mission  for  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States!  What  an  example  of  the  cynical  belief  that 
ethical  considerations  have  no  relation  to  political  af- 
fairs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  Colonel  Roose- 
velt told  the  conmiittee  from  the  Hamilton  Club  that 
he  would  not  attend  their  dinner  if  Mr.  Lorimer  was 
a  guest  he  had  in  mind  not  only  the  specific  charges 
against  Lorimer  of  having  bought  his  way  into  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  the  long  record  of  Lorimer 
in  favor  of  corporation  legislation. 

Lorimer,  from  the. time  he  had  become  a  power  in 
Western  politics  had  been,  like  Barnes,  of  New  York, 
and  other  bosses,  an  adept  at  bi-partisan  combinations. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Cannon.  He  was  the  champion  of 
the  meat  trust;  and  only  two  months  before  the  bribery 
charges  exploded,  in  March,  1910,  he  had  been  an  ear- 
nest defender  of  William  J.  Moxley,  of  Chicago,  his 
successor  in  Congress — one  of  the  largest  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  in  the  West.  Moxley  was  forced  to  pay 
$20,000  into  the  internal  revenue  office  at  Chicago  for 
mislabeling  oleomargarine,  pleading  that  the  labeling 
law  was  violated  by  mistake. 

As  it  is  the  small  incident  that  sometimes  brings 
two  nations  into  embittered  feelings  toward  one  another 
and  into  real  conflict,  so  it  was  the  Lorimer  incident 
that  awakened  a  countr>%  long  grown  restive  under 
corruption  in  high  places.     In  a  way,  it  may  be  said 
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that  Lorimer  served  a  good  purpose.  The  people  had 
heard  until  they  were  tired  of  the  buying  and  selhng  of 
Senate  seats.  They  knew  that  their  Senators  repre- 
sented interests  other  than  the  people's.  But  at  last  was 
this  specific  thing :  here  was  a  corrupt  man  in  the  open ; 
here  they  beheld  their  Senators  rushing  to  his  defense. 
And  finally  they  saw  in  the  primary  war  of  1912  Lori- 
mer leading  the  battle  for  delegates  for  Taft — ^surely 
as  much  as  a  patient  people  could  stand. 

Roosevelt's  courage  in  this  instance,  his  initiative, 
his  unquestioned  sincerity  and  his  directness  added  a 
new  emphasis  to  the  growing  belief  that  he  was,  even 
if  not  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  President,  what 
we  needed  as  the  leader  of  a  party  that  would  have  no 
corruption  taint. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  number  of 
letters  and  visitors  he  received,  all  pleading  that  he  place 
himself  actively  in  the  field  as  a  candidate  against  Taft. 
As  one  among  those  who  urged  him,  I  know  that  no 
man  could  be  more  reluctant  than  he  was  to  take  the 
position  that  he  finally  did. 

As  early  as  January  3,  1911,  I  wrote  him  that  a 
number  of  newspaper  men  wished  to  see  him  nominated 
in  1912.    He  wrote  back  the  following: 

'"The  Outlook,  287  Fourth  Avenue. 
"Office  or  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
-Dear  Mr.  Payne:  "January  3,  1911. 

"That  is  mighty  nice  of  you,  and  I  am  really  touched. 
Give  my  warmest  regards  to  the  members  of  the  *Even- 
ing  Post  Roosevelt  Club.'  But  tell  them  for  heaven's 
sake  to  get  rid  of  any  idea  of  my  being  nominated  in 
1912.  It  is  the  last  thing  I  want.  On  no  account  must 
it  be  even  considered.    Faithfully  yours, 

"Theodore  Roosevelt. 
"Mr.  George  H.  Payne, 

"The  Evening  Post,  New  York  City." 
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But  during  the  year,  however,  men  kept  coming  to 
him,  declaring  that  whether  he  wanted  or  not  he  must 
lead  the  battle,  and  that  he  alone  was  the  man  who 
could  carry  the  Progressive  cause  on  to  victory. 

William  Flinn,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  told  me  that 
after  he  realized  that  La  FoUette  was  not  a  strong 
enough  man  to  make  the  fight  he  went  to  Colonel  Roose- 
velt and  told  him  that  whether  it  was  with  or  without 
his  consent  he  intended  to  see  that  in  the  convention  of 
1912  there  would  be  delegates,  at  least  from  his  home 
district  in  Pittsburg,  who  would  vote  for  Roosevelt. 

Henrj^  L.  Stoddard,  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  had  declared  as  early  as  1910  that  it  was 
impossible  to  elect  Taft,  foolish  to  nominate  him,  and 
that  only  Roosevelt  could  lead  the  Progressive  cause. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  j^ear  1912  the  Progressives  in 
the  country  realized  that  the  La  Follette  candidacy  had 
gone  to  pieces  and  that  unless  Colonel  Roosevelt  would 
take  the  field  and  take  it  actively  Taft  would  be  nom- 
inated and  some  reactionary  Democrat  elected,  in  all 
probability,  and  the  Progressive  cause  set  back  another 
twenty  years. 

Facing  such  a  crisis,  Henry  L.  Stoddard  addressed 
to  a  number  of  prominent  men  the  following  letter: 

"New  York  City,  Jan.  12,  191J. 

"You  cannot  defeat  a  positive  candidate  with  no  can- 
didate, nor  can  you  defeat  an  organized  body  of  men 
with  an  unorganized  body. 

"The  tremendous  electrical  power  of  Niagara  Falls 
was  of  no  consequence  until  it  was  *harnessed'  and  di- 
rected into  definite  channels  for  a  known  and  definite 
purpose.     Then  it  became  a  great  force. 

"All  the  unorganized  Roosevelt  sentiment  that  the 
most  intense  Roosevelt  enthusiast  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees* 
throughout  the  country  will  continue  spilling  itself 
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lessly  over  the  rocks  like  Niagara's  waters  unless  it  is 
controlled. 

"Isolated  outbursts  of  strength,  in  this  State  or  that, 
are  as  easily  overcome  by  the  opposition  as  breaking  one 
stick  after  another,  instead  of  having  to  break  several 
sticks  at  once. 

"About  this  time  before  every  National  convention 
enthusiasts  are  always  predicting  that  some  one  will 
start  a  hurrah  in  the  convention  for  a  popular  candidate 
and  all  the  delegates  will  lose  their  heads  and  stampede 
to  him.  That  is  all  moonshine.  They  said  it  of  the  1888 
convention,  when  Blaine  was  the  idol,  but  it  did  not; 
they  said  it  of  the  1892  convention,  when  Blaine  was 
sprung  on  the  delegates  amidst  a  half-hour  of  cheering, 
but  it  did  not;  they  said  it  of  the  1908  convention,  when 
Roosevelt  was  to  be  hurrahed  into  it,  but  it  did  not; 
they  predict  it  now  of  the  convention  to  come,  but  it  will 
not. 

"Those  who  study  the  situation  to  learn  it  as  it  is, 
and  not  as  they  would  like  it  to  be,  know  that  it  wuU  be 
difficult  to  defeat  Taft.  The  majority  sentiment  of  the 
party  is  against  him,  but  the  organized  control  is  with 
him.  It  is  centering  more  and  more  every  day,  under 
pressure  from  Washington.  How  can  you  beat  it  with- 
out prompt  and  definite  opposition? 

"I  know  of  no  safer  rule  in  politics  or  in  any  other 
walk  of  life  than  to  go  ahead  and  act  quickly  and  ag- 
gressively, once  you  have  made  up  your  mind.  This  is 
particularly  the  thing  to  do  if  the  opposition  is  acting. 

"Colonel  Roosevelt  must  say  something  that  will 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  as  to  his  attitude. 
He  must  say  he  would  accept  if  nominated.  He  can 
do  anything  else  he  pleases,  provided  that  that  definite 
statement  in  so  many  words  is  incorporated.  Then  the 
fight  can  begin  all  over  the  country.  It  will  be  merely 
a  skirmish,  not  a  fight,  unless  he  does  so,  and  unless 
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headquarters  are  publicly  opened  in  his  behalf  here  and 
in  Chicago,  directing  the  campaign  in  all  the  States. 
Every  day  that  is  lost  is  an  added  weakness. 

"Henry  L.  Stoddabd/' 

Colonel  Roosevelt  himself  now  realized  that  the 
thoughtful  Progressive  men  of  the  country  were  turn- 
ing to  him,  and  yet,  with  characteristic  courage,  it  was 
just  as  this  time  that  he  took  up  the  cudgels  against  dis- 
honest labor  leaders,  and  wrote  his  justly  famous  article 
of  "Murder  Is  Murder,"  a  stand  that  led  some  of  the 
Jacobins  to  declare  that  his  attitude  would  alienate  the 
labor  vote. 

What  other  candidate  would  have  written  as  he 
wrote  a  few  months  before  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Western  Governors,  when  he  discussed  in  The 
Outlook  the  McNamara  dynamiting  case. 

"Not  only  laboring  men,"  wrote  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
"but  business  men,  capitalists,  have  at  times  shown  the 
worst  form  of  class  consciousness — that  of  sinister  and 
brutal  class  selfishness  in  standing  by  criminals  simply 
because  they  were  of  their  own  class.  This  has  been 
done  by  capitalists  who  have  been  guilty  of  brazen  cor- 
ruption, and  by  laborers  in  the  case  of  labor  leaders 
who  have  been  guilty  of  murderous  violence.  The  two 
offences  stand  on  a  par  from  the  standpoint  of  dam- 
age to  the  community.  In  San  Francisco  in  one  muni- 
cipal contest  the  capitalists  who  desired  to  be  free  from 
all  check  on  lawless  violence  struck  hands  and  elected 
their  ticket  and  this  proved  in  the  end  to  be  a  lasting 
misfortune  to  San  Francisco,  to  the  cause  of  honest 
business,  and  to  the  cause  of  honest  lal>or. 

"Since  the  startling  outcome  of  the  McNamara  trial 
certain  apologists  of  these  men  have  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  asserting  that  these  depraved  criminals, 
who  have  on  their  seared  souls  the  murder  of  so  many 
innocent  persons — all  of  them  laboring  people,  by  the 
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way — are  Victims,'  or  at  worst  'fanatics,'  who  should 
receive  sympathy  because  they  were  acting  in  what 
they  regarded  as  a  *war'  on  behalf  of  their  class. 

DEFENSE  PLEA  ""mONSTEOUS^^ 

"The  plea  is  monstrous  in  its  folly  and  its  wicked- 
ness. It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  plea  sometimes  ad- 
vanced on  behalf  of  a  crooked  man  of  great  wealth 
caught  bribing  a  Legislature — that  he  has  to  do  it  to 
protect  his  business.  We  are  not  here  deahng  with  any 
of  the  kinds  of  offences  incidental  to  the  sudden  and 
sweeping  changes  brought  about  by  modern  industrial 
conditions  into  which  capitalists  or  labor  men  are  some- 
times drawn  without  any  very  great  conscious  moral 
turpitude  on  their  part.  We  are  dealing  with  crimes  as 
old  as  the  law-giving  from  Sinai,  with  crimes — ^murder 
and  theft — that  have  been  prohibited  ever  since  the  Dec- 
alogue was  formulated.  The  murders  committed  by 
men  like  the  McNamaras,  although  nominally  in  the 
interest  of  organized  labor,  differ  not  one  whit  in  moral 
culpability  from  those  committed  by  the  Black  Hand  or 
by  any  band  of  mere  cuthroats,  and  are  fraught  with 
an  infinitely  heavier  menace  to  society. 

"Yet,  great  though  the  menace  is  to  the  community, 
the  menace  to  the  cause  of  honest  organized  labor  is  still 
greater,  and  no  duty  is  more  imperatively  laid  on  the 
leaders  of  labor  than  the  duty  of  affirmatively  freeing 
themselves  and  their  followers  from  the  taint  of  respon- 
sibility for  such  criminals  and  such  crimes.  The  labor 
leaders  who,  by  their  loud  championing  of  the  McNa- 
maras— as  previously  of  Moyer  and  Haywood — have 
succeeded  in  identifying  them  with  the  cause  of  labor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  have  rendered  an  evil  service  to 
that  cause.  Mr.  Debs  and  the  extremists  of  his  type 
among  the  so-called  political  Socialists — I  say  so-called, 
because  Debs  and  his  followers  of  the  Emma  Goldman 
kind  are  not  Socialists  at  all  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
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word,  but  mere  inciters  to  murder  and  preachers  of  ap- 
plied anarchy— and  the  labor  leaders  affiliated  with 
them,  have  always  boasted  of  the  part  they  played  in 
the  trial  of  Moyer  and  Haj^ood;  and  in  this  case  they 
repeated  their  familiar  tactics,  and  held  mass  meetings, 
and  scattered  broadcast  papers  and  addresses  in  which 
they  furiously  denounced  the  effort  to  bring  wrong- 
doers to  justice,  and  sought  to  arouse  every  evil  class 
instinct  against  all  who  upheld  the  cause  of  law  or 
sought  to  put  a  stop  to  assassination  and  murderous 
violence. 

ENEMIES  OF  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

"It  is  worth  nothing  that  since  McNamara  confessed 
his  guilt  Mr.  Meyer,  the  head  of  what  purports  to  be 
a  labor  organization,  is  reported  in  the  press  as  com- 
menting upon  it,  not  by  denouncing  McNamara  for 
having  committed  the  murder,  but  by  denouncing  him 
for  having  confessed  it.  Such  denunciation  is  signiticant. 

"Murder  is  murder,  and  the  foolish  sentimentalists 
or  sinister  wrongdoers  who  try  to  apologize  for  it  as 
an  incident  of  labor  'warfare'  are  not  only  morally  culp- 
able, but  are  enemies  of  the  American  people,  and, 
above  all,  are  enemies  of  American  wageworkers.  In 
honorable  contrast  to  these  men  stand  the  various  labor 
leaders  who  have  never  asked  for  more  than  a  fair  trial 
for  the  McXamaras,  whose  })urpose  has  only  been  to 
get  justice,  and  who  now  sternly  demand  that  murder 
shall  be  punished  when  committed  in  the  nominal  inter- 
est of  lal)or  precisely  as  under  any  other  circumstances. 
I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  American  working- 
man;  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  organized  labor,  for 
labor  must  be  organized  in  order  to  protect  and  secure  its 
rights;  and,  therefore,  with  all  my  strength  I  urge  my 
fellow-citizens,  the  American  men  and  women  w1k>  earn 
their  livelihood  as  wageworkers,  to  see  that  their  leaders 
stand  for  honesty  and  o])edience  to  the  law,  and  to  set 
their  faces  like  flint  aprainst  any  effort  to  identify  the 
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cause  of  organized  labor,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
any  movement  which  in  any  shape  or  way  benefits  by 
the  conmiission  of  crimes  of  lawless  and  murderous  vio- 
lence." 

As  in  the  Lorimer  case,  however,  his  bold  stand  in 
the  McNamara  case  only  increased  the  demand  for  his 
leadership.  Men  like  Governor  Stubbs,  of  Kansas,  and 
Governor  Bass,  of  New  Hampshire,  kept  persistently 
reporting  to  him  that  the  West  was  aflame  for  him  and 
would  have  none  other.  And  finally,  in  February,  1912, 
he  met  a  number  of  the  men  who  insisted  that  he  should 
take  at  least  a  receptive  position,  at  the  house  of  his 
cousin,  J.  West  Roosevelt,  on  West  Thirty-first  street. 
He  hsrtened  to  what  these  various  men  had  to  say  and 
then  declared  that  he  would  go  through  with  the  fight. 
Among  the  men  who  were  present  at  that  conference 
were  Governor  W.  R.  Stubbs,  of  Kansas;  Governor 
Robert  P.  Bass,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Governor  Herbert 
S.  Hadley,  of  Missouri;  Thos.  Niedringhouse,  Henry 
L.  Stoddard,  Frank  A.  Munsey,  Wm.  L.  Ward,  Walter 
Brown,  Senator  Joseph  M.  Dixon,  George  W.  Perkins, 
Charles  H.  Duell,  Lucius  N.  Littauer  and  Medill  Mc- 
Cormick. 

In  Chicago,  on  Feb.  10,  the  Republican  Governors 
of  seven  States — West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Wyoming,  Michigan,  Kansas  and  Missouri — ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Roosevelt : 

"We,  the  undersigned  Republican  Governors,  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  will  best 
insure  the  continuation  of  the  Republican  party  as  a 
useful  agency  of  good  government,  declare  it  our  belief, 
after  careful  investigation  of  the  facts,  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican  voters  of  the  country  favor 
your  nomination,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
favor  your  election,  as  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"We  believe  that  your  candidacy  will  insure  success 
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in  the  next  campaign.  We  believe  that  you  represent, 
as  no  other  man  represents,  those  principles  and  poh- 
cies  upon  which  we  must  appeal  for  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  American  people,  and  which,  in  our  opinion, 
are  necessary  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

"We  believe  that,  in  view  of  tliis  public  demand,  you 
should  soon  declare  whether,  if  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  came  to  you  unsolicited  and  unsought,  you 
will  accept  it. 

"In  submitting  this  request  we  are  not  considering 
your  personal  interests.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  proper 
to  consider  either  the  interests  or  the  preference  of  any 
man  as  regards  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  We 
are  expressing  our  sincere  belief  and  best  judgment  as 
to  what  is  demanded  of  you  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  And  we  feel  that  you  would  be  unresponsive 
to  a  plain  duty  if  you  should  decUne  to  accept  the  nom- 
ination, coming  as  the  voluntary  expression  of  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  the  Republican  voters  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  action  of  their  delegates  in  the  next 
National  Convention.    Yom*  truly, 

"William  E.  Glasscocsk. 

"Chester  H.  Aldeich. 

"Robert  P.  Bass. 

"Joseph  M.  Carey. 

"Chas.  S.  Osboen. 

"W.  R.  Stubbs. 

"Herbert  S.  Hadlet." 

To  this  Mr.  Roosevelt  replied: 

"Gentlemen:  I  deeply  appreciate  your  letter,  and 
I  realize  to  the  full  the  heavy  responsibility  it  put«  uiK)n 
me,  expressing  as  it  does  the  carefully  considered  convic- 
tions of  the  men  elected  by  popular  vote  to  stand  fts  the 
heads  of  Government  in  their  several  States. 

"I  absolutely  agree  with  you  that  this  matter  is  not 
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one  to  be  decided  with  any  reference  to  the  personal 
preference  or  interests  of  any  man,  but  purely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
I  will  accept  the  nomination  for  President  if  it  is  ten- 
dered to  me,  and  I  will  adhere  to  this  decision  until  the 
Convention  has  expressed  its  preference.  One  of  the 
chief  principles  for  which  I  have  stood  and  for  which  I 
now  stand,  and  which  I  have  always  endeavored  and 
always  shall  endeavor  to  reduce  to  action,  is  the  genuine 
rule  of  the  people ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that  so  far  as 
possible  the  people  may  be  given  the  chance,  through 
direct  primaries,  to  express  their  preference  as  to  who 
shall  be  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  Presidential 
Convention.    Very  truly  yours, 

"Theodore  Roosevelt."' 

Three  days  before  Colonel  Roosevelt  made  his  reply 
to  the  seven  Governors,  stating  that  he  would  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President, 
one  of  the  brainiest  financiers  in  this  country  declared 
to  the  writer  that,  much  as  Wall  Street  men  opposed 
Roosevelt,  he  believed  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  brainier  and  saner  men  in  the  Street  would 
reaUze  that  of  all  living  men,  Roosevelt  was  the  only 
one  who  could  bring  order  out  of  the  present  financial 
and  industrial  chaos. 

"He  is  the  only  man  living  with  courage  and  ability 
enough  to  stand  at  the  midhne,"  said  this  financier,  "and 
say  to  the  capitalists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  labor  in- 
terests on  the  other,  *So  far  can  you  come,  so  far  can 
you  go,  and  only  so  far.'  " 

"If  that  is  your  opinion,"  I  said  to  this  financier, 
"why  don't  you  support  Colonel  Roosevelt?" 

"There  are  many  reasons  w^hy  I  can't,"  stated  this 
man,  "and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  a  question  whether 
Colonel  Roosevelt  would  want  my  support." 

The  following  Saturday  the  Colonel  was  on  his  way 
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to  Boston  to  fuljfill  an  engagement,  made  long  before 
he  thought  he  would  be  a  candidate  for  President.  I 
told  him  then  what  this  financier  had  said,  and  he 
laughed. 

It  was  absolutely  true,  he  said,  that  the  Square  Deal 
operated  as  well  for  the  capitalist  as  for  the  laboring 
man,  and  he  believed  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  hon- 
est capitalists  would  realize  that  he  had  worked  as  much 
to  protect  honest  capital  as  he  had  to  protect  honest 
labor. 

"Who  of  the  Consei'vatives,"  he  remarked,  "would 
have  written  *Murder  Is  Murder,'  "  referring  to  his 
editorial  on  the  Los  Angeles  outrage,  in  which  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  known  throughout  the  country  as  the  friend 
of  labor,  denounced  the  criminal  labor  leaders  more  vig- 
orously than  any  of  the  so-called  Conservatives  could 
have  done. 

I  refer  to  this  incident  to  show  that  at  the  time 
Colonel  Roosevelt  entered  the  fight  for  the  Republican 
nomination  there  were  men  in  the  so-called  Capitalistic 
East  who,  while  not  friendly  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  were 
wilhng  to  admit  that  his  nomination  would  have  been 
the  best  thing  for  the  Republican  party  and  the  country. 
I  have  referred  to  it  because  it  recalls,  not  only  this  par- 
ticular conversation,  but  others  that  show  that  the  plot 
that  resulted  in  the  stealing  of  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion was  one,  not  of  long  growth,  but  of  sudden  hatch- 
ing, by  a  small  group  of  men  when  it  was  found  that 
the  people  of  the  country  were  genuinely  aroused  and 
were  about  to  take  the  political  machinery  of  the  great 
Re]niblican  party  into  their  own  hands. 

The  possibility  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  nomination  in 
those  days  was  not  so  terrifying.  Politicians,  as  well  as 
leaders,  believed  then  that  either  he  would  be  defeated 
by  such  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  convention, 
or  if  successful,  he  would  owe  his  i»  Hon  to  the  po- 
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so  heavily  indebted  to  them  and  so  bound  up  with  them 
that,  no  matter  what  he  might  do  during  the  four  years 
of  liis  Presidency,  the  old  order  of  things  would  return 
after  the  four  years,  and  the  machinery  of  the  party  and 
the  Presidency  would  again  be  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
gang. 

And  it  was  not  until  there  were  evidences,  over- 
whelming and  absolute,  that  a  new  order  of  things  had 
arisen  and  that  the  old  bosses  of  the  old  machinery  were 
being  smashed  by  an  irate  people,  uprising  in  their 
wrath,  that,  with  a  demon-like  fury,  it  was  determined 
that  Roosevelt  must  be  defeated  at  any  and  all  costs  in 
order  to  keep  "political  power  in  the  East." 

The  words  "Political  power  in  the  East"  are  Mr. 
Lloyd  C.  Griscom's,  and  they  were  spoken  to  the  writer 
shortly  after  his  talk  he  had  with  Mr.  Elihu  Root.  It  is 
interesting  to  place  alongside  Mr.  Griscom's  words  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Root,  made  in  a  Chicago  club  the  night 
after  the  Republican  nomination  was  stolen,  when  he 
said  to  a  friend  who  dolefully  commented  on  the  impos- 
sibihty  of  electing  Taft  and  Sherman,  that  in  any  case 
"the  Republican  party  had  been  saved  as  an  instrument 
for  safe  government" — an  end  that  apparently,  in  Mr. 
Root's  legal  mind,  justified  the  breaking  of  any  or  all 
of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

It  was  on  this  trip  to  Boston  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
discussed  the  letter  to  the  seven  Governors — the  letter 
that  was  to  be  made  public  the  next  day.  He  quoted 
the  letter  in  full. 

"We  will  win,  Colonel,"  said  the  writer,  feeling  then, 
as  subsequent  events  proved,  that  the  people  were  with 
him  and  would  show  their  preference  at  the  various  pri- 
maries, and  not  dreaming,  as  no  one  dreamed  then,  that 
the  political  bosses  would  go  to  the  extent  that  they  did 
when  they  were  defeated. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  shook  his  head.  "It  is  going  to 
be  a  hard  fight,"  he  said,  "but  it  has  to  be  made,  and  I 
am'^willing  to  do  all  in  my  power." 
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And  it  was  in  that  spirit,  not  only  during  the  pri- 
mary fights,  but  long  before  he  entered  into  the  contest, 
that  the  ex-President  conducted  his  campaign.  I  say 
this  because  of  the  repeated  statements  of  his  enemies 
that  he  sought  the  fight  and  was  seeking  only  his  per- 
sonal aggrandizement. 

"How  much  would  have  been  saved,"  he  said  at  an- 
other time,  "if  this  fight  could  have  been  made,  as  it 
should  have  been,  years  ago.  But  as  it  is  up  to  us  now, 
we  must  make  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  in  order  that 
this  country  may  be  a  better  place  for  our  children  and 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us  to  live  in." 

During  the  primary  campaign  there  were  frequent 
divigations  from  the  line  of  campaign  that  he  had  laid 
out  during  the  week  before  he  agreed  to  become  a  can* 
didate  and  the  several  weeks  after.  Much  has  been  writ* 
ten,  and'his  enemies  have  sought  to  dwell  on  the  seeming 
fact  that  the  campaign  was  an  undignified  one,  and  one 
of  personalities  between  an  ex-President  and  a  President 
of  the  United  States. 

As  outlined  by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  as  he  planned 
it,  the  campaign  was  to  be  one  of  issues;  and,  as  he 
pointed  out  in  his  Worcester  speech,  after  President 
Taft  had  gone  into  Massachusetts  and  tearfully  pro- 
claimed his  regrets  at  being  obliged  to  attack  his  former 
friend.  Colonel  Roosevelt  did  not  discuss  Mr.  Taft  in 
any  other  than  a  parliamentar}^  way  until  the  President 
himself  had  left  his  seat  in  the  White  House  and  gone 
on  the  stump  ridiculing  and  belittling  the  man  who  had 
made  him  President. 

The  first  vote  was  in  New  York.  It  was  a  fight  in 
which  the  Bosses,  after  carefully  stacking  the  cards, 
laughed  at  the  people  when  they  complained  about  the 
deal. 

The  Levy  election  law  under  which  the  voters  of 
New  York  were  obliged  to  make  their  contest,  was  pos- 
sibly the  most  monstrous  piece  of  election  legislation 
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ever  put  on  the  statute  books  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
It  was  calculated — some  of  the  cleverest  la^vye^s  in  the 
State  contributing  their  ability  to  the  effort — to  dis- 
courage independent  voting.  In  one  Assembly  District 
the  ballot  was  fourteen  feet  long,  the  law  making  this 
imperative  wherever  there  were  electors  who  wished  to 
express  their  disapproval  of  the  local  organization.  In 
order  to  get  the  names  of  the  anti-machine  committee- 
men or  candidates  on  the  ticket,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
to  an  expense  so  great  that  any  man  wishing  to  rmi  in- 
dependently^ of  the  machine  would  be  obliged  to  be  a 
person  of  considerable  means. 

But  the  Republican  machine  in  New  York  City  was 
not  satisfied  with  this.  They  were  taking  no  chances  of 
losing  control  of  their  machine,  although  they  were  at 
that  time,  as  I  have  said  in  the  beginning,  not  as  bitterly 
opposed  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  they  were  to  the  idea 
of  an  independent  extra-machine  movement.  The  or- 
dinary means  of  corruption,  the  regular  system  of  de- 
frauding the  voters  of  their  rights,  were  employed. 
Guerrillas  and  repeaters  were  rampant.  Men  holding 
Federal  positions  were  threatened  with  removal.  One 
Custom  House  employee  was  told  by  his  Assembly  Dis- 
trict leader  that  inasmuch  as  this  employee  was  known 
to  be  a  Roosevelt  man  the  leader  was  going  to  watch  his 
district,  and  if  he  did  not  turn  in  a  majority  for  the  Taft 
people  there  would  be  "something  doing." 

But  the  machine  went  further.  In  some  places  the 
ballots  were  not  even  delivered.  In  others,  they  were 
delivered  only  a  few  moments  before  the  closing  of  the 
polls,  and  then  only  the  "regulars"  were  allowed  to 
vote.  Mistake  after  mistake  occurred  on  the  ballots, 
and  always  in  the  Roosevelt  column.  And  in  one  As- 
sembly District  the  names  of  the  Roosevelt  delegates 
were  not  even  printed. 

Despite  all  this,  the  machine  won  in  New  York  City 
only  by  about  30,000  for  Taft  and  16,000  for  Roosevelt. 
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Had  there  been  an  honest  election  New  York  would 
have  gone  for  Roosevelt  as  unequivocally  as  did  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  result  of  the  New  York  primary  drew  congratu- 
lations from  President  Taft  to  Mr.  Barnes,  for  it  was 
truly  a  great  Barnes  victory. 

Herbert  Parsons,  who  for  several  years  had  posed 
as  the  Reform  Repubhcan  leader  of  New  York  county, 
acted  with  Sam  Koenig  as  heutenant  of  Barnes  during 
this  primary.  But  the  credit  for  the  "victory"  was  due 
to  Barnes'  master  mind  just  as  much  as  the  "credit"  for 
the  stolen  nomination  was  also  due  to  the  Albany  Boss. 

With  the  newspapers  of  the  country  against  the 
Progressive  movement,  it  was  not  easy  to  explain  to  the 
voters  of  their  States  how  little  truly  representative  was 
the  decision  in  New  York  City.  Barnes  and  Parsons 
felt  that  they  had  done  great  work  in  showing  how  strong 
Taft  was,  and  how.  weak  Roosevelt  was  in  his  own  com- 
munity. 

But  the  answer  came  from  Illinois  on  April  9. 

In  that  State,  where  Lorimerism  had  given  the  peo- 
ple an  undisguised  picture  of  the  limits  to  which  Boss- 
ism  can  go,  the  primary  vote  showed  that  Colonel  Roose- 
velt was  the  overwhelming  choice  of  the  Republicans  for 
President,  fifty-six  Roosevelt  delegates  being  elected  to 
two  Taft  delegates.  When  the  news  came  from  Illinois 
Barnes  and  his  crowd  were  gathered  at  the  Rochester 
State  Convention,  where  they  passed  a  reactionary  phit- 
form,  but  refused  to  endorse  President  Taft,  Barnes 
himself  having  declared  only  several  months  before  that 
Taft  could  not  be  elected. 

The  Illinois  victory,  great  as  the  surprise  was  to  the 
reactionarv  Bosses,  did  not  stir  them  deeply,  for  they 
still  bcheved  that  the  old  order  of  things  was  to  pertain. 
And  it  was  only  when  Penrose  went  down  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Bosses  gasped  and  the  activity  that  led 
to  the  action  of  the  National  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  was  begun. 
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It  was  in  the  defeat  of  Penrose  that  they  saw  that 
the  movement  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  leading  was 
not  so  much  a  personal  affair  as  an  uprising  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  then  that  they  became  seriously  concerned 
about  keeping  the  "political  power  in  the  East,"  and 
maintaining  "the  Republican  party  as  an  instrument  for 
safe  government."  It  was  then  that  they  began  con- 
cocting the  means  and  discussing  the  methods  by  which 
the  old  machinery  could  be  saved  and  kept  within  the 
hands  of  the  old  gang. 

LABOR  RECORD   OF   THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

AS  MEMBEE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  IN  NEW  YORK  HE  VOTED 

FOR  BILLS — 

Abolishing  tenement-house  cigarmaking  in  New 
iYork  City. 

Restricting  child  labor  in  factories  and  workshops. 

Regulating  the  hours  of  minors  and  women  in  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Safeguarding  the  lives  and  limbs  of  factory  opera- 
tives. 

Regulating  wage  rates  of  laborers  employed  by  mu- 
nicipalities. 

Making  employees  preferred  creditors. 

Providing  for  building  mechanics'  liens. 

Prescribing  the  lien  rights  of  working-women. 

Protecting  mechanics  and  laborers  engaged  in  sink- 
ing oil  or  gas  wells. 

Creating  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  operation 
of  the  contract  system  of  employing  convicts. 

Establishing  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

To  promote  industrial  peace. 

For  a  5-cent  fare  on  the  New  York  City  elevated 
railroad. 

Incorporating  the  New  York  Circulating  Library. 
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For  free  public  batlis  in  New  York  City. 

AS  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK  HE  APPROVED  THESE 
MEASURES 

Creating  a  tenement-house  commission. 

Regulating  sweatshop  labor. 

Empowering  the  factory  inspector  to  enforce  the 
scaffolding  law. 

Directing  the  factory  inspector  to  enforce  the  act 
regulating  labor  hours  on  railroads. 

Making  the  eight-hour  and  prevaihng  rate  of  wages 
laws  effective. 

Amending  the  factory  act : 

1.  Protecting  employees  at  work  on  buildings. 

2.  Regulating  the  working  time  of  female  em- 
ployees. 

3.  Providing  that  stairways  shall  be  properly 
lighted. 

4.  Prohibiting  the  operation  of  dangerous  machin- 
ery by  children. 

5.  Prohibiting  women  and  minors  working  on  pol- 
ishing or  buffing  wheels. 

6.  Providing  for  seats  for  waitresses  in  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

Shortening  the  working  hours  of  drug  clerks. 

Increasing  the  salaries  of  New  York  City  school 
teachers. 

Extending  to  other  engineers  the  law  licensing  New 
York  City  engineers  and  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
violating  the  same. 

Licensing  stationary'  engineers  in  Buffalo. 

Providing  for  the  examination  and  registration  of 
horseshoers  in  cities. 

Registration  of  laborers  for  municipal  employment. 

Relating  to  airbrakes  on  freight  trains. 

Providing  means  for  the  issuance  of  quarterly  bul- 
letins by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics. 
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IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  FOREGOING,  WHILE  GOVERNOR  OF 
NEW  YORK  HE  RECOMMENDED  LEGISLATION  IN  REGARD 
TO  employers'  LIABILITY — 

State  control  of  employment  offices. 
State  ownership  of  printing  plant. 
Devising  means  whereby  free  mechanics  shall  not  be 
brought  into  competition  with  prison  labor. 

AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HE  SIGNED  BILLS — 

Renewing  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  extending 
its  provision  to  the  island  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Prohibiting  the  employment  of  Mongolian  labor  on 
irrigation  works  and  providing  that  eight  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day's  labor  on  such  projects. 

Abolishing  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  violation  of  the  act  being  punishable 
by  forfeiture  of  contracts  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$10,000. 

Protecting  the  lives  of  employees  in  coal  mines  in 
territories  by  regulating  the  amount  of  ventilation  and 
providing  that  entries,  etc.,  shall  be  kept  well  dampened 
with  water  to  cause  coal  dust  to  settle. 

Exempting  from  taxation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia household  belongings  to  the  value  of  $1,000,  wearing 
apparel,  libraries,  school  books,  family  portraits  and 
heirlooms. 

Requiring  proprietors  of  employment  offices  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  pay  a  license  tax  of  $10  per 
year. 

Creating  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
and  making  its  head  a  Cabinet  Officer. 

Improving  the  act  relating  to  safety  appliances  on 
railways. 

Increasing  the  restrictions  upon  the  immigration  of 
cheap  foreign  labor  and  prohibiting  the  landing  of  alien 
anarchists. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Fiest  National  Convention  of  the 
Pkogkessive  Pakty 

No  more  spontaneous  movement  ever  appeared  in 
this  country  than  that  which  followed  the  failure  of  the 
Repubhcan  National  Convention  in  June,  1912,  to  follow 
the  ordinary  principles  of  common  honesty  and  decency. 
Complete  State  organizations  in  various  States  left  the 
Republican  party  in  a  body  and  swore  their  allegiance 
to  the  new  party  which,  without  consultation  but  by 
apparently  spontaneous  suggestion  from  all  sides  called 
itself  the  Progressive  party.  In  six  weeks  an  organiza- 
tion sprang  up  all  over  the  country  and  on  August  5th 
it  was  able  to  have  representatives  or  delegates  from 
everj^  State  in  the  Union  at  the  Progressive  National 
Convention — the  only  State  missing  being  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  ex-Senator 
Albert  J.  Beveridge  in  a  speech  that  is  printed  else- 
where and  that  will  live  in  the  history  of  politics  of  this 
country,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  and  masterly 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  a  convention.  The  following 
day  the  Convention  met  and  Hstened  to  the  confession 
of  faith  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the  day  following 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  President  and 
Hiram  W.  Johnson,  of  Cahfornia,  was  named  for  Vice- 
President.  The  next  day,  from  Chicago,  the  writer, 
who  had  been  a  participant  and  spectator  of  the  great 
Convention,  wrote  the  following  summar\'  of  that  Con- 
vention : 

Chicago.  Aug.  8. 1912. 

In  the  spirit  in  which  Hiram  W.  Johnson  pledged 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe  to  the  cause  that  had 
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called  him  to  leadership ;  in  the  spirit  in  which  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  recalling  that  he  had  been  President  and  that 
he  had  seen  much  of  life,  stated  it  was  the  proudest  and 
most  responsible  moment  of  his  life;  in  the  spirit  in 
which  lOjCOO  men  and  women,  after  an  eight-hour  ses- 
sion, joined  in  reverent  benediction  and  the  singing  of 
"Old  Hundred,"  the  great  Convention  of  1912  came  to  a 
close  last  night  at  7 :30  o'clock. 

Set  down  the  date  and  mark  the  hour.  It  will  stand 
in  history  as  sharp  as  that  other  date  when,  fifty-two 
years  ago,  in  this  same  city,  the  chairman  of  another  con- 
vention of  another  new  party  arose  and  announced  that 
"Abraham  Lincoln  is  elected  as  your  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States."  With  that  simple  an- 
nouncement, meaningless  and  unheard  then  by  millions 
to  whom  it  meant  afterward  life  and  death,  sorrow  and 
light,  somewhere  in  the  Great  Unknown  the  hand  of 
destiny  turned  a  new  page. 

DETERMINED  AS  BODY  OF  HOLY  CRUSADEKS 

There  will  be  those  who  will  scoff,  declaring  that  the 
life  of  the  new  party  is  the  self -ignition  of  a  small  body 
of  enthusiasts.  That  their  fervor  is  but  the  fever  of 
fancied  wrongs.  Let  them  scoff,  for  the  scoflFer  is  but 
concealing  his  fear,  and  the  army  of  men  and  women 
who  are  to-day  embarking  for  their  homes  to  carry  the 
faith  of  the  new  party  into  every  hamlet  and  election  dis- 
trict in  this  country  are  as  determined  a  band  of  broad- 
gauged  men  and  women  as  ever  died  in  defense  of  their 
homes  and  their  honor,  or  followed  a  cross  in  a  holy 
crusade. 

In  the  cant  of  the  usual  conventions  so  many  changes 
are  wrung  on  the  "patriotic"  purposes  of  the  bosses  who 
are  gathered  together  in  the  cause  of  invisible  govern- 
ment— ^that  characterization  will  live  until  the  thing 
itself  is  no  more — that  it  seems  trifling  to  speak  of  the 
patriotism  of  these  men  and  women  of  the  new  era*    But 
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if  there  seems  at  the  moment  no  proper  or  misused 
word  to  catch  the  spirit  of  these  people,  make  no  mis- 
take they  love  their  country  and  they  love  it  well. 

AIM  TO  LIGHTEN  BURDENS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Read  the  platform  of  this  convention  and  let  any 
man  say  it  is  not  formulated  and  written  by  men  who 
would  make  the  American  man  better  and  happier,  the 
burdens  of  the  American  woman  lighter,  and  the  life  of 
the  American  child  brighter. 

Read  the  great,  statesmanlike  confession  of  faith 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  let  any  man  say  that  this 
soldier  and  God-given  leader  of  men  is  actuated  by  any 
other  motive  than  to  make  this  countr\^  a  better  place 
and  fairer  place  to  hve  in,  and  to  answer  helpfully  the 
silent  pleas  of  millions  of  human  beings. 

Read  that  beautiful  speech  of  former~Senator  Bever- 
idge  as  temporary  chairman,  and  let  any  man  say  that, 
with  its  crushing,  grinding,  logical  array  of  facts  of 
national  corruption  and  its  inspirational  understanding 
of  our  hopes,  it  emanates  from  other  than  a  man  who 
has  seen  the  darkness  of  wronged  and  neglected  lives, 
and  senses,  prophet-like,  the  redemption  beyond. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  what  10,000  men  and  women 
saw.  Feel,  if  it  is  possible,  the  exaltation  that  10,000 
men  and  women  felt  when  they  stood  face  to  face  in 
that  coliseum  in  which  the  only  decoration  was  the  Amer- 
ican flag;  the  strong  man  of  the  East,  on  whose  life  and 
character  and  purpose  calumny  has  not  been  able  to 
place  a  single  stain,  clasping  the  hand  and  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  that  strong  man  of  the  West 
whose  fipfht  for  right  is  a  national  asset. 

If  mere  description  can  suggest  the  picture  or  con- 
vey the  impression,  if  hurried  words  and  absolute  belief 
can  create  a  sentiment,  let  any  man  sav  that  these  two 
wonderful  human  forces,  sworn  together  in  the  same 
cause,  bound  by  the  same  iron  puri>ose,  are  here  enlisted 
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in  any  other  battle  than  that  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people. 

This  convention  began  as  other  conventions  began, 
though  the  moving  spirit  was  unlike  any  other  conven- 
tion that  this  country  has  seen.  It  met  as  other  con- 
ventions meet  and  slowly  worked  out  the  cumbersome 
machinery  necessary  to  its  just  expression. 

A  man  mounted  the  platform — it  was  part  of  the 
machinery — accepted  the  gavel  that  marked  his  author- 
ity, and  asked  for  order.  These  things  have  been  done 
for  years — it  was  part  of  the  routine;  it  seemed  to  have 
little  significance,  but  the  man  was  different  and  the 
hour  was  different. 

He  was  a  man  small  of  stature,  thin  of  face  and  of 
lip;  but  the  eye  had  a  fire  that  told  of  a  soul  that  was 
large  and  a  feeling  true  and  sincere.  The  men  and 
women  whom  he  faced  knew  him,  they  thought,  and 
they  welcomed  him  as  he  spoke.  But  it  was  not  the 
speech  of  a  temporary  chairman  as  these  men  and 
women  had  come  to  know  the  speeches  of  temporary 
chairmen.  It  was  the  thing  in  their  hearts;  it  was  the 
articulation  of  their  cry  of  distress  and  sorrow;  it  was 
the  voice  of  their  hopes. 

A  LIVING,  BREATHING  THING 

From  a  mass  of  men  and  women,  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  that  great  convention  with  that 
speech  became  one.  It  spoke,  it  lived,  it  breathed.  It 
said  the  thing  it  suffered  to  say;  it  saw  the  light  it  looked 
to  see.  It  was  an  army,  it  was  a  new  party,  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  day;  it  was  a  force  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Albert  J.  Beveridge — all  credit  to  him.  That  night, 
in  and  out  of  hotels,  in  council  chambers,  scattered  about, 
men  and  women  worked  animatedly  with  a  new  and  sin- 
gle purpose.    The  machinery  moved  forward  still  slowly, 
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but  the  spirit  flew,  and  down  in  the  corridors  the  cava- 
liers stuttered  and  spluttered  and  tried  to  explain. 

The  next  day  came  the  man  himself,  round  and  about 
whose  beliefs  and  actions  the  cause  had  grown,  as  the 
cataract  grows  from  the  single  stone  m  the  way  of  the 
rushing  stream.  He  is  not  an  orator,  this  man  Roose- 
velt, in  the  sense  that  the  other  man  is;  he  was  not  the 
graceful  Beveridge,  but  he  was  the  leader,  he  was  the 
mighty  force,  and  as  the  other  man  was  the  voice,  he 
was  the  book,  from  which  the  voice  read  its  message, 
and  he  gave  form  and  process,  body  and  limbs,  mind 
and  strength,  to  what  but  yesterday  was  unborn. 

THROUGH  PERSONALITIES 

And  yesterday  they  met  again.  The  machinery 
had  done  its  work,  the  party  was  in  action.  From  men 
and  women  cjinie  the  new  thoughts,  the  expressions  of 
the  new  belief,  the  allocution  of  the  long  desired  bat- 
tle. 

The  speeches  under  the  rule  of  this  new  body  were 
short — five  minutes  was  the  time  limit — but  the  men  and 
women  spoke  more  in  their  personalities  than  did  the 
words  they  uttered. 

There  was  Jane  Addams — could  anj^hing  be  more 
eloquent  than  that?  There  was  a  negro  from  New 
York,  a  man  rich  in  the  goods  of  the  same  world  that 
once  held  his  race  as  part  of  its  goods  and  chattels;  a 
soldier  from  the  North  who  fought  the  battle  of  the 
dark  man's  freedom;  a  soldier  from  the  South  in  whose 
maimed  body  bullets  of  the  crudest  war  in  history  still 
rej)osed.  There  was  the  orator,  Prendergast:  the  cor- 
poration lawyer,  Colby;  the  poet-like  Landis;  the 
farmer.  Governor  Vessey — a  procession  that  will  leave 
its  profile  in  history. 

TO  FIGHT  TO  THE  END 

The  nominations  are  over,  the  leaders  are  named  and 
assigned  their  proper  places.     It  is  late,  the  great  as- 
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sembly  has  been  at  work  steadily  for  eight  hours  with- 
out food  or  rest.  Is  it  weary?  Is  it  tired?  Is  it  through 
with  "the  game,"  as  the  pohticians  call  it?  Is  it  anxious 
to  get  away  and  go  home?  These  are  the  natural  ques- 
tions of  those  who  were  not  there.  They  seem  little 
understanding  of  that  unusual  sight  for  the  night  has 
come. 

From  the  rear  of  the  vast  platform  come  the  two 
men,  arm  in  arm,  who  superficially  are  the  visual  re- 
sults of  all  this  gathering.  But  deeper  understanding 
knows  that  in  the  minds  of  this  assemblage  they  are  the 
two  men  who  have  been  chosen  to  make  the  battle,  and 
fight  to  the  end,  or  until  others  have  been  chosen  to  take 
their  places. 

And  in  that  spirit  they  spoke  and  accepted  their  re- 
sponsibilities. And  in  that  spirit  the  convention  ended, 
repeating  as  its  members  almost  regretfully  left  the  hall 
the  solemn  words  of  the  younger  chief,  that  he  would 
rather  go  down  to  defeat  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
this  cause  than  go  to  victory  in  another  with  any  other 
man. 


CHAPTER  V 

Roosevelt  as  Assemblyman,  Civil  Service  Commis* 

SIONEE  AND  GOVBENOE— A  NeW  ThEOEY  OF  PUBLIC 

Seevice 

If  "CJovemment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people''  had  always  been  a  working  theory  in- 
stead of  an  ideal  in  American  politics,  the  ending  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  would  have  brought  into  being 
a  realized  Utopia.  The  genuine  democracy  planned  by 
the  founders,  each  man  of  liis  own  right  to  have  voice  in 
the  government  of  his  neighborhood,  his  State,  and  his 
country,  was  as  clear  and  as  comprehensible  as  any  po- 
htical  principle  ever  enunciated.  But  the  gulf  between 
comprehension  and  actual  acceptance  was  wide.  The 
pure  patriotism  of  the  early  statesmen  was  refined  in 
the  fires  of  bitter  opposition;  the  impassioned  orations 
represented  the  determined  struggle  against  native  dis- 
loyalty, quite  as  much  as  foreign  hostihty,  to  our  insti- 
tutions ;  the  price  of  hberty  was  eternal  vigilance  within. 
The  Tories  of  Colonial  days  did  not  change  their  views 
when  American  independence  was  recognized ;  for  many 
years  thereafter  they  favored,  as  openly  as  they  dared, 
the  adoption  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  In- 
deed, the  recognition  of  American  democracy  as  a  set- 
tled fact  is  not  one  hundred  years  old  even  in  America 
itself. 

When  finally  the  ideal  of  democracy  was  univers- 
ally accepted  by  our  own  people  as  irrevocable  it  had 
won  no  more  than  standing.  Like  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, it  was  subscril>ed  to,  and  then  ignored.  The  Roy- 
alists of  an  earlier  day  were  succeeded  by  the  less  hon- 
est, and,  therefore,  more  deadly,  enemies  of  democracy, 
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who,  loud  in  thir  protestations  of  fealty,  conspired  to 
turn  the  advantages  afforded  by  popular  government 
to  their  own  selfish  ends.  From  this  utter  selfishness  of 
political  energy  is  sprung  the  worst  in  American  politics. 

The  Civil  War,  concentrating  the  national  attention 
on  the  almost  new  ideal  of  the  indivisible  unity  of  States, 
afforded  rich  opportunity  to  unscrupulous  politicians 
shrewd  enough  to  turn  the  nation's  necessities  to  their 
own  profit;  and  the  idea  grew  that  ostensibly  "popular 
government"  and  its  privileges  really  belonged  to  the 
ones  who  best  knew  how  to  manage  votes  and  voters. 
Corruption  in  State  and  municipal  politics  grew  alarm- 
i^glyj  but,  strangely  enough,  public  protest  took  no 
active  form — or,  if  it  did  assert  itself,  only  to  show  more 
vigor  than  skill,  and  to  be  beaten  by  the  cunning  ones 
who  knew  law  itself  better  than  did  law's  upholders. 
Then  there  came  a  long  period  of  indiff  erentism.  Those 
that  considered  themselves  better  than  their  fellows 
viewed  politics  as  something  unclean,  and  remained 
away  from  the  polls — shouting  the  while  against  po- 
litical corruption,  yet  refusing  to  wield  the  scrubbing 
brush.  The  man  who  wept  because  a  corruptionist  was 
sure  to  be  elected  mayor  stayed  away  from  the  polls  be- 
cause he  had  an  engagement  to  go  quail  shooting,  stood 
for  a  type  of  the  unfortunate  sentiment  prevailing 
among  the  so-called  "best  people." 

It  was  during  this  period  of  ring  politics  and  indif- 
f erentism  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  just  graduated 
from  Harvard  University,  made  his  entry  into  public 
life,  bringing  with  him  a  new  theory  of  public  service. 
Jjike  all  men,  young  or  old,  that  had  given  earnest  study 
to  American  institutions,  he  saw  that  the  true  American 
ideal,  crystallized  by  Lincoln  into  the  undying  phrase, 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,"  was  more  admired  than  desired.  Sprung  from 
one  of  the  oldest  of  Knickerbocker  families  his  early  as- 
sociates were  of  the  very  class  that  decried  politics  as 
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"dirty  business,'  the  class  that  bewailed  political  corrup- 
tion— ^and  stayed  away  from  the  polls.  "Silk  stockings" 
they  were  called — a  name  that  still  obtains,  but  with 
much  less  force. 

The  young  man  on  the  threshold  of  his  career  of  pub- 
lic service  had  no  patience  with  the  do-nothing  spirit. 
He  reasoned,  correctly,  that  comiptionists  could  not 
win  if  the  decent  voters  hung  together  and  made  an  en- 
ergetic fight  for  government  that  was  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  These  ideals  of  aggressiveness  and 
unity  he  brought  into  his  first  political  battle  in  the  fall 
of  1881,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

In  the  same  campaign  was  anothw  "silk  stocking," 
but  of  the  old  order.  William  Waldorf  Astor  was  am- 
bitious to  become  a  member  of  Congress.  Wliatever  his 
ideals  of  public  service  may  have  been,  they  did  not  take 
the  form  of  energetic  appeal  to  the  voters  themselves. 
Instead,  he  reflected  the  spirit  of  his  class — the  class  that 
believed  politics  essentially  a  "dirty  business" — saw  to 
it  that  the  "machine"  did  not  clog  for  lack  of  good  oil, 
and  confidently  held  aloof  from  the  electorate,  whose 
seeming  masters  liad  been  bought  and  paid  for. 

Young  Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  made  aa 
energetic,  personal  campaign  on  the  issues  of  clean 
streets  and  clean  politics.  He  put  new  fire  into  the  cam- 
paign. Men  that  could  vote,  but  did  not,  became  inter- 
ested in  the  young  man's  views  of  public  questions,  and 
instead  of  staying  away  from  the  polls  that  year  they 
went  and  elected  the  man  that  had  awakened  them.  The 
candidate  that  did  not  fear  to  express  his  views,  even 
though  older  politicians  warned  him  that  he  must  pay  in 
lost  votes,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  voters  of  the 
old  Twenty-first  district,  and  they  twice  re-elected  him, 
giving  him  good  impetus  on  a  career  that  two  terms  in 
the  White  House  has  not  finished. 

Astor,  beaten  at  the  polls  and  un philosophical  in  his 
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disappointment,  expatriated  himself,  more  tlian  ever 
convinced  that  American  pohtics  was  no  undertaking  for 
a  gentleman.  Roosevelt,  the  new  kind  of  American, 
fought  his  way  through  politics  to  the  highest  position 
within  the  gift  of  the  people. 

At  Albany  the  young  Assembl^Tnan  with  a  purpose 
Kv&s  the  object  of  uneasy  sneers  uttered  by  the  machine 
poUticians,  who  long  had  run  the  State  Legislature  to 
suit  themselves.  The  scandal  of  the  "L  Road  Ring," 
involving  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  and  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  then  a  leading  topic. 
Petitions  demanding  legislative  action  were  sent  to  Al- 
bany, but  T\athout  result;  whenever  a  communication 
concerning  the  scandal  was  reported  the  lawmakers 
yawned,  then  buried  it  in  committee,  or  blocked  it  until 
the  would-be  reformers  grew  weary  and  abandoned  their 
efforts. 

Upon  this  dinigged  ideal  of  public  service  there  fell 
on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1882,  a  new  theory,  a  fighting 
rival  that  awakened  the  stand-pat  corruptionists  to  the 
necessity  of  self-preservation.  Young  Roosevelt  took 
the  floor  and  demanded  the  impeachment  of  Justice 
Westbrook,  of  Newburg.  With  forcefulness,  such  as  in 
later  years  became  familiar  to  the  entire  Nation,  he  ar- 
raigned the  grabbers  and  their  legislative  allies,  called 
thieves  thieves,  and  spared  none  against  whom  there 
was  real  evidence  of  guilt.  The  result  was  that  he  was 
beaten  ignominiously  so  far  as  the  vote  of  the  Assembly 
went,  the  older  leaders  vying  with  one  another  in  making 
him  the  butt  of  their  ridicule  and  ironical  advice. 

But  his  forceful  speech  won  him  fame  and  stirred 
public  sentiment  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Legislators 
took  alarm,  and  eight  davs  later  he  again  insisted  on  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  his  charges,  and  this  time  won  by  a 
vote  of  104  to  16.  That  the  men  accused  all  escaped 
punishment  was  due  to  faults  in  branches  of  government 
^vith  which  Assemblyman  Roosevelt  had  nothing  to  do. 
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He  had  exposed  by  name  members  of  the  "wealthy 
criminal  class"  (parent  phrase  to  the  later  "malefactors 
of  great  wealth")  and  there  his  own  power  ended. 

Re-elected  by  a  large  majority,  Assemblyman  Roose- 
velt increased  the  vigor  of  his  fight  for  government  for 
the  people.  Like  his  father,  he  was  interested  in  social 
questions.  There  were  no  "social  settlements"  in  those 
days,  and  scarcely  any  idea  of  legislative  action  on  mat- 
ters that  concerned  the  welfare  of  tenement  dwellers. 
Roosevelt,  with  an  energy  now  well  known,  took  up  the 
consideration  of  many  subjects  having  to  do  with  con- 
gestion of  population.  He  investigated  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  tenement  cigarmakers,  whom  he  found 
to  be  slaves  in  all  but  name ;  he  f oimd  the  city  bakcshops 
sadly  in  need  of  strict  regulation  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health;  the  building  laws  were  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  public  safety.  These  and  many  other  questions 
of  the  immediate  public  welfare  received  his  attention, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature. 

He  accomplished  something  in  the  way  of  effecting 
reforms,  but  there  were  two  reasons  why  he  could  not 
do  as  much  as  he  wished.  In  the  first  place,  his  ideas 
were  so  new  that  they  fell  with  no  force  upon  the  ears  of 
conservatives,  especially  those  that  wondered  how  the 
Legislature  could  take  up  such  subjects.  Secondly,  he 
had  tried  to  fight  alone.  Gradually  he  came  to  learn 
that  by  joining  issue  with  others  on  their  measures  he 
could  command  support  for  his  own  undertakings,  and 
thus  he  accomplished  much  before  the  end  of  his  third 
term  in  the  New  York  Assembly. 

Among  the  things  that  he  accomplished  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  theory  of  pubhc  service  was  the  enactment  of  a 
civil  service  law,  for  which  his  father  had  fought  for 
years.  In  those  days  no  legislative  idea  was  more  bit- 
terly opposed  than  civil  service.  The  older  Roosevelt 
had  paid  political  penalty  for  his  advocacy  of  the  new 
idea;  the  energy  of  the  son  won  a  hard  earned  triumph. 
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Another  victory  was  the  vote  for  legislative  investiga- 
tion of  the  county  offices  of  the  State.  To  Assembly- 
man Roosevelt  was  due  credit  for  the  beginning  of  the 
investigation  of  the  abuses  of  police  power.  Still  an- 
other Roosevelt  achievement  was  the  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution,  taking  from  the  aldermen  of  New 
York  City  the  supreme  executive  power  and  placing  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor. 

As  a  fighter  in  debate  for  his  theory  of  public  service 
Roosevelt  became  famous  almost  at  the  outset  of  his 
career  in  the  Assembly ;  and  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
in  such  a  period  of  political  corruption  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  assert  himself  by  the  display  of  physical 
prowess.  This  he  did  just  once.  Some  of  the  machine 
men,  unalterably  opposed  to  the  young  legislator,  whose 
sharp  tongue  was  an  ever  ready  enemy  to  their  schemes, 
planned  to  intimidate  him,  and  for  that  purpose  engaged 
a  pugilist,  whom  they  instructed  to  give  Assemblyman 
Roosevelt  the  beating  of  his  life.  To  the  credit  of  the 
prize  ring  as  an  institution  be  it  said  that  the  individual 
thus  hired  was  more  a  thug  than  a  boxer.  Pugilist  he 
was,  however,  and  if  the  plans  of  his  employers  had  gone 
straight  the  young  lawmaker  might  have  fallen  victim 
to  his  prowess.  But  Roosevelt,  fond  of  all  sports,  had 
taken  particular  interest  in  boxing,  and  had  been  in  the 
amateur  chamnion  class,  if  not  the  actual  champion,  at 
Harvard.  The  youth  that  boxed  for  pastime  knew  more 
about  fighting  than  did  the  thug  that  slugged  for  hire. 
The  cheap  pugilist  who  trod  on  Roosevelt's  toes  and 
then  started  to  fight  soon  lay  inert  upon  the  floor  of  the 
hotel  lobby,  and  heaped  around  him  were  three  others, 
all  laid  low  by  the  young  man  who  could  fight  with  fist 
as  well  as  tongue.  All  were  agreed  that  "a  mistake"  had 
been  made. 

So  striking  a  figure  had  Assemblyman  Roosevelt 
become  that  the  mayoraltv  nomination  in  1886  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  Republicans  of  New  York 
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City.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  indeed,  but  one  that  could 
not  be  passed  by  a  man  who  had  taken  JMr.  Roosevelt's 
stand  on  city  issues.  There  was  one  chance,  and  only 
one,  for  Republican  success,  and  that  was  union  with 
the  forces  led  by  the  late  Henry  George.  But  Mr. 
George,  though  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  day  in  pubUc 
life,  and  one  of  the  most  sincere  reformers,  represented 
a  theory  that  was  considered  little  less  than  revolution- 
ary.  The  Republican  party  was  not  ready  to  make  the 
single  tax  theory  its  own,  and  Mr.  George,  already  pos- 
sessed of  a  numerous  following,  clung  tenaciously  and 
uncompromisingly  to  all  that  he  had  gained.  Tammany 
won  with  ease,  thanks  to  the  hopeless  division  of  its 
enemies.  What  might  have  been  done  can  be  seen  in  a 
single  glance  at  the  mayoralty  vote  of  that  year: 

Hewitt    90,552 

George   68,110 

Roosevelt   60,435 

The  anti-Tanmiany  vote,  if  combined,  could  have 
given  New  York  City  a  thorough  housecleaning.  That 
it  was  not  combined  must  today  be  considered  more  a 
misfortune  than  a  fault.  All  political  history  teaches 
that  practical  progressivism  can  never  hope  for  the  sup- 
port of  extreme  radicals.  Those  who  would  change 
ideals  of  government,  particularly  Socialists,  are  never 
wilhng  to  work  in  unison  with  those  of  more  moderate 
news. 

Defeated  thus  in  one  effort  to  apply  his  theory  of 
public  service,  Mr.  Roosevelt  began  a  broader  study  of 
the  same  theory  in  a  different  territory.  During  the 
three  years  following  the  New  York  City  campaign  he 
led  an  open-air  life  in  the  great  Northwest.  He  studied 
as  he  worked,  worked  as  he  studied;  wrote  of  the  vast 
territory  which,  though  American,  was  as  a  foreign  land 
to  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  self-satisfied,  more 
populous  East;  wrote  of  its  problems,  its  opportunities. 
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and  acquired  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  great  and 
small  Western  issues,  just  as  he  had  learned  the  great 
and  small  issues  of  his  native  State.  That  "the  West 
swears  by  Roosevelt"  is  admitted;  it  swears  by  him  be- 
cause he  understands  both  West  and  East.  A  great 
man  cannot  be  sectional.  Returning  to  New  York  in 
1889,  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  a  member  of  the  Civil  Sen'- 
ice  Commission.  Again  he  took  up  his  father's  fight, 
in  which  he  had  already  won  one  important  victory  at 
Albany.  Again  he  won.  In  the  face  of  the  most  bit- 
ter opposition  he  secured  the  extension  of  the  classified 
civil  service  hst,  and  also  the  extension  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem. Nor  did  he  stop  with  mere  victory,  for  throughout 
his  six-year  term  he  was  indefatigable  in  seeing  that  the 
new  law  was  observed. 

So  invaluable  for  the  time  being  had  he  become  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  civil  service  lav/  that  President  Cleve- 
land in  1893  asked  him  to  remain  in  office  and  continue 
his  work  of  prosecuting  offenders  against  the  law.  Roose- 
velt's new  theory  of  public  service  thus  made  him  a 
striking  figure  even  in  a  Democratic  administration. 

Plain  figures  show  what  he  accomplished  in  his  six 
years  as  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  for  in  that  period 
he  added  twenty  thousand  posts  to  lists  under  the  scope 
of  the  merit  system. 

On  May  24,  1895,  Mayor  Strong  appointed  Mr. 
Roosevelt  president  of  the  Police  Board  of  New  York 
City,  and  as  Police  Commissioner  the  aggressive  and 
progressive  reformer  had  ample  field  for  the  display  of 
his  energy.  Consternation  is  a  weak  word  to  describe 
the  sentiments  of  the  class  of  men,  police  officials  and 
others,  that  had  reason  to  fear  him.  Whatever  abuse 
or  ridicule  could  do  to  make  his  new  post  uncomfortable 
they  did,  but  Roosevelt  was  too  busy  with  his  study  of 
police  conditions  to  heed  them.  He  found  that  the  great 
number  of  the  policemen  were  honest  themselves,  but 
demoralized  tlirough  the  dishonesty  of  the  potent  few 
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to  whom  have  been  given  the  name  of  "the  system."  In 
so  far  as  he  was  able,  Commissioner  Roosevelt  removed 
the  causes  for  such  demoralization,  and  through  his  un- 
faihng  energy  he  soon  Jiad  tiie  department  in  a  condition 
of  greater  elHciency  than  it  had  known  for  years.  The 
actual  enforcement  of  laws  on  the  statute  books,  as  well 
as  police  regulations,  was  demanded  by  him,  and  the 
famous  "dry  Sunday'  of  June,  1895,  is  a  sample  of  the 
mianner  in  which  he  had  the  department  under  his  con- 
trol. 

But  the  most  striking  of  all  the  features  of  his 
two  years  of  service  as  Police  Commissioner  was  the 
manner  in  which  he  ignored  the  request  of  politicians 
with  respect  to  police  matters,  particularly  discipline. 
Political  influence  failed  to  save  accused  men,  and  this 
meant  panic  indeed  among  those  accustomed  to  rely 
upon  "pull"  to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  wrongdoing.  Roosevelt  soon  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  strictest  police  commissioners  the 
city  had  ever  known,  and  one  of  the  squarest.  Nothing 
in  the  department  was  too  small  for  his  careful  attention, 
ai»J  he  corrected  many  evils  so  completely  that  during 
his  term — two  years  of  very  genuine  public  service — 
the  New  York  police  were  indeed  "the  finest." 

But  destiny  had  already  marked  this  man  of  new 
ideals  for  a  national  field  of  public  service,  and  thus  it 
was  that  in  April,  1897,  he  resigned  as  Police  Commis- 
sioner to  become  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy — a 
time  when,  as  the  following  year  proved,  a  man  of  his 
energy  was  needed  to  bring  the  American  Navy  to  its 
highest  point  of  efficiency.  In  this  office,  which  he  held 
for  a  year,  his  theory  of  public  service  was  as  con- 
spicuous as  ever,  although  his  authority  was  not 
supreme. 

Destiny  had  been  considering  Roosevelt  before  he 
realized  it  when  on  the  vast  plains  of  the  Northwest  he 
had  become  an  expert  horseman.      When  war  with 
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Spain  was  declared,  it  was  natural  that  an  executive 
of  Roosevelt's  talents  and  temperament  should  wish  to 
be  in  the  thick  of  the  fight;  and,  thanks  to  his  western 
training,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  regiment  of  crack 
horsemen.  To  the  martial  spirit  of  the  day  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders  brought  a  new  element  of  enthusiasm. 
The  Roosevelt  fire  was  nation  wide  in  its  spread. 

The  valorous  achievements  of  the  famous  regiment 
are  well  known  and  have  filled  other  volumes.  The 
mention  of  them  in  this  volume,  however,  can  serve 
only  as  a  step  towards  a  still  newer  Roosevelt  ideal 
of  public  service,  for  the  fame  of  the  colonel  of  the 
Rough  Riders  made  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  leading 
candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
just  as  his  energy  as  an  Assemblyman  had  forced  upon 
him  the  candidacy  for  Mayor  of  the  city  twelve  years 
before. 

As  Governor  he  applied  himself  with  characteristic 
energy  to  reforming  the  administration  of  canals,  and 
to  making  the  Canal  Commission  nonpartisan.  The 
application  of  the  merit  system  to  county  offices  was 
another  Roosevelt  measure — an  echo  of  the  ideal  for 
which  he  had  fought  while  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner. 

In  1899  he  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature 
calling  for  the  passage  of  an  act  to  tax  as  real  estate 
the  values  of  railroads  and  other  franchises  to  use  public 
streets.  This  precipitated  another  bitter  fight,  but  by 
this  time  Roosevelt  was  so  much  accustomed  to  fighting 
that  he  missed  its  absence.  His  energy  and  vigilance 
won  another  battle,  for  the  bill  became  law. 

Roosevelt  had  now  become  one  of  the  leading  politi- 
cal figures  of  the  nation,  and  experienced  politicians 
frankly  predicted,  or  as  frankly  feared,  that  he  would 
one  day  become  President.  That  destiny  had  so  willed 
became  evident  when  Rear  Admiral  Dewey  returned 
from  his  triumphal  naval  campaign  in  Asiatic  waters 
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and  was  welcomed  in  New  York  City.  The  splendors 
of  that  welcome  thirteen  years  ago  are  even  to-day  fresh 
in  the  pubhc  minds  as  the  memories  of  yesterday.  And 
standing  out  as  the  sharer  in  that  welcome  was,  by 
right  of  his  office  and  because  of  the  achievements  that 
had  made  him  second  to  none  in  the  public  eye,  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  of  New  York,  whose  fame  as  a  real 
servant  of  the  public  had  been  brightened  by  a  warlike 
service  that  appealed  to  the  popular  fancy.  The  recep- 
tion given  him  proved  a  strength  that  his  party's  man- 
agers could  not  ignore.  They  tried  to  sap  it  by  naming 
him  for  the  ordinarily  inconspicuous  office  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident. But  destiny  again  asserted  itself,  this  time  in 
a  tragic  form,  and  overruled  the  precedent  that  made 
the  Vice-Presidency  a  pathway  to  oblivion.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  became  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  first 
by  accident  and  then  by  a  tremendous  vote.  His 
chance  had  come  to  show  the  whole  nation  the  new 
theory  of  public  service. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Battle  Against  the  Bosses 

"  'Machine  politics'  on  a  large  scale  began  with  the 
Civil  War.  Prior  to  that  time  the  operations  of  all 
our  governments — National,  State  and  local — involved 
the  handling  of  comparatively  small  amounts  of  money. 
Then  for  the  first  time  did  the  operations  of  the 
National  Government  furnish  a  field  for  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption on  a  large  scale.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the 
extent  to  which  both  citizens  and  public  officers  are  under 
the  control  of  machine  politicians,  and  under  the  control 
of  money,  it  is  hardly  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
under  our  present  political  system,  instead  of  establish- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  will  of  the  people,  we  have 
established  the  supremacy  of  corruption.  It  ought  not 
to  be  considered  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  body 
politic  is  thoroughly  permeated  with  political  pysemia." 
— Albert  Stickney,  in  "Organized  Democracy." 

The  battle  against  the  bosses  began  with  the  dawn 
of  civilization  and  will  end  with  the  millennium. 

It  has  been  a  continuous  conflict  which  has  come 
down  through  all  the  ages,  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  all  peoples  in  all  countries  and  under  all  conditions. 

It  is  a  struggle  of  the  majority  against  the  domina- 
tion of  a  privileged  minority.  It  is  a  fight  against  the 
misuse  of  power  and  the  betrayal  of  trust — a  fight 
against  self-enthroned  or  wrongfully  assumed  authority. 

Just  now  we  are  dealing  with  the  big  battle  against 
the  political  bosses  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
is  indeed  a  conflict  worthy  of  the  attention  and  best 
efforts  of  those  most  able  to  cope  with  and  to  put  down 
corruption.  It  is  such  a  battle  as  calls  to  action  men  of  the 
virility,  moral  stamina,  and  ability  to  fight,  such  as  has 
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Theodore  Roosevelt.  During  the  recent  Convention  in 
Chicago,  at  which  Mr.  Taft  was  "renominated,"  the 
strong  arm  bosses  were  in  authority.  They  defeated 
the  will  of  the  majority  and  flagrantly  over-rode  the 
expressed  wishes  of  those  who  had  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  at  heart.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
the  result  of  the  high-handed  methods  employed  at  that 
"Convention"  will  be  the  overthrow  of  those  responsible 
for  those  acts.  Throughout  the  country  there  is  an 
awakening  to  the  realization  upon  the  part  of  the 
average  citizen  that  the  country  is  being  run  in  the  in- 
terest of  bosses  who  turn  affairs  to  their  own  personal 
advantage,  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large. 

So  bold  have  become  the  leaders  in  the  older  parties 
that  they  are  willing  to  resort  to  any  methods  to  per- 
petuate themselves  in  positions  wherein  they  are  able 
to  regulate  affairs  to  their  own  profit.  They  rely  upon 
the  old  battle  cry  of  "Stand  by  the  party,"  which  has 
served  them  so  well  in  the  past.  Little  do  they  realize 
that  there  comes  a  time  when  even  the  most  loyal  mem- 
bers of  established  organizations  rebel  and  decline  to 
accept  dictation.  There  is  today  in  the  nation  a  great 
wave  of  popular  indignation  and  resentment  toward  the 
piratical  practices  of  those  who  have  seized  positions  of 
authority,  such  as  has  not  been  seen  in  many  decades. 

The  battle  against  the  national  bosses  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion on  a  larger  scale  of  the  conflicts  which  have  been 
going  on  for  years  past  in  the  various  large  munici- 
palities and  States.  In  practically  all  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  public  have  been  greatly  aroused  by  the 
methods  employed  by  the  bosses  in  large  cities  and 
States,  the  result  has  been  that  the  bosses  have  been 
defeated,  corruption  has  been  uprooted,  and  the  public 
have  come  into  their  own.  In  States  like  California,  for 
example,  durinGT  the  past  few  years  the  bosses  who  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  that  great  State  as  though  thcf 
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were  the  private  business  of  themselves  and  entrenched 
interests  friendly  to  them,  have  been  dethroned  and  new 
leaders,  representing  the  public  will,  have  been  placed 
in  their  stead.  In  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin 
and  other  States,  the  men  who  ran  things  against  the 
common  good  have  been  put  down  and  out.  In  cities 
such  as  San  Francisco,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  the  rogues 
who  abused  their  authority,  have  been  made  to  feel  the 
heavy  hand  of  popular  wrath. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  example  of  purifica- 
tion in  the  municipalities  and  States  and  the  triumph 
of  real  reform  will  serve  to  give  inspiration  to  many  to 
favor  the  forces  which  are  now  striving  to  wrest  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  misusing  their  positions,  their 
great  power  for  evil. 

The  recent  expulsion  of  William  Lorimer  from  a 
seat  wrongfully  held  by  him  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  because  of  proven  fraud  in  connection  with  his 
election,  is  a  sign  of  the  times  which  should  give  cheer 
to  those  who  are  fighting  for  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions. It  is  an  indication  that  the  bosses  are  giving 
heed  to  popular  indignation  against  the  gross  misuse  of 
power  and  the  corruption  of  legislators.  True  it  is  that 
many  of  those  who  were  compelled  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  to  vote  for  the  rejection  of  Lorimer,  did  so 
much  against  their  personal  desire,  but  that  fact  only 
illustrates  clearly  that  the  people,  providing  they  make 
their  desires  known,  may  accomplish  much.  "The  puri- 
fication of  politics  is  an  iridescent  dream,"  said  the 
brilliant  though  unhappy  John  J.  Ingalls  years  ago. 
That  expression  did  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
arouse  indignation  which  eventually  resulted  in  his  re- 
moval from  a  commanding  position  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  relegation  to  private  life  of  the  distin- 
guished Kansan. 

We  have  gro\^Ti  used  to  corruption.  Many  claim 
that  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  it,  but  few  there  are 
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who  contend  that  it  cannot  be  repressed  and  kept  in 
check.  It  has  been  said  that  "JMisgovernment  in 
America  is  the  result  of  our  commercial  prosperity." 
Rather  is  it  true  that  misgovernment  is  the  result  of 
deals  between  political  bosses  and  conmiercial  bosses  for 
their  own  monetary  benefit.  In  almost  every  case  of 
gross  corruption  in  public  oflfice,  it  is  possible  to  trace 
its  source  to  commercial  motives.  In  cases  of  munici- 
palities we  idnd  the  local  boss  trafficing  in  franchises  and 
dictating  the  letting  of  contracts  for  paving,  lighting, 
and  other  public  works  and  improvements.  The  local 
bosses  make  a  deal  with  one  party  or  the  other  for  the 
nomination  of  men  whom  they  can  control.  The  boss 
sees  to  it  that  the  campaign  fund  is  supplied,  that  con- 
vincing speakers  go  upon  the  stump  and  tell  of  the 
virtues  of  the  candidates  for  whom  they  speak.  Always 
they  pretend  to  represent  the  interests  of  "the  people." 
They  pledge  their  candidates  to  carry  out  needed  re* 
forms  and  to  work  at  all  times  in  the  public  interest 
regardless  of  consequences.  Frequently  the  public  are 
deluded  into  placing  in  office  men  and  who  at  the  first 
opportunity  repudiate  their  pledges  and  vote  as  the  Big 
Boss  dictates.  It  is  a  long,  hard  struggle  that  the 
people  make  against  the  bosses,  but  eventually  the  public 
triumph  and  the  bosses  are  kicked  out.  Many  times  the 
public,  in  disgust,  have  turned  from  the  leaders  of  one 
party  to  those  of  another,  in  an  effort  to  get  relief  from 
the  malevolent  domination  of  the  bosses.  Many  times 
they  have  found,  to  their  disgust,  that  the  bosses  of  the 
party  to  whom  they  turn  for  relief  are  just  as  corrupt 
as  the  others.  Thus  it  is  that  many  are  turning  to  Pro- 
gressive leaders  of  known  integrity,  virility,  and  abilfly 
to  combat  combinations.  It  is  claimed  tliat  the  success 
of  the  Socialistic  party  in  winning  control  in  some  lead- 
ing American  municipalities,  has  been  due  largely  to  the 
distrust  of  the  older  parties  by  the  majority  of  voters. 
It  is  not  contended,  for  example,  that  the  election  of 
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Socialist  officials  in  Milwaukee  was  due  to  the  belief  of 
a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Socialism.  Rather  did  they  strike  a  blow  at  the  cor- 
ruption and  abuses  fostered  by  Charley  Pfister  and 
"Dave''  Rose  in  successive  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  into  the  fights  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  "United  States  which  have  resulted  in  the 
removal  from  positions  of  power  of  the  old  established 
and  corrupt  bosses.  The  campaign  in  California,  led 
by  the  brilliant  Hiram  Johnson,  which  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  old  crowd  that  ran  things  for 
nearly  forty  years,  affords  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  face  of  entrenched  power  and  unscrupulous 
leaders.  Johnson  was  elected  Governor  upon  the  plat- 
form which  called  for  the  return  to  authority  of  the 
popular  will.  Jolmson  won  in  the  face  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  its  truly  wonderful 
organization,  which  had  kept  the  State  under  its  com- 
plete and  absolute  domination  for  decades.  Johnson  is 
a  born  fighter.  At  the  outset  he  went  straight  at  the 
root  of  the  evil — Herrin  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Never 
for  a  moment  did  he  let  up  in  his  campaign.  Constantly 
did  he  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  electors  of  the  Golden 
State  the  fact  that  that  great  commonwealth  had  been 
run  largely  as  an  adjunct  to  the  railroad  which  Herrin 
so  ably  represented.  The  result  was  that  Johnson  was 
overwhelmingly  elected.  And  when  time  came  for 
representation  in  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
Johnson  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  solid  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  Progressives  and  those  who  would  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
as  opnosed  to  those  of  the  bosses. 

The  Proorressives  in  Wisconsin  have  done  much  to 
place  in  \he  hands  of  the  people  the  aflPairs  whi^^  most 
concern  them.  That  State  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
a  number  of  men  of  courage  and  ability  who  have  fought 
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in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  proper  regulation 
of  corporate  interests  and  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the 
common  good.  Years  ago  Wisconsin  was  the  hotbed 
of  corruption.  The  old  "lumber  leaders,"  and  thoge  who 
exploited  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  to  their  own 
advantage,  treated  the  leading  offices  of  the  State  largely 
as  their  private  property.  Gradually,  however,  a  senti- 
ment grew  up  which  resulted  in  the  old  time  leader's 
dethronement  and  the  induction  into  office  of  men  who 
have  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
State.  That  State  is  fortunate  in  having  at  the  present 
moment  for  its  chief  executive  a  man,  who  has  done  much 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  people  the  power  to  regulate 
the  bosses.  Governor  McGovern  was  a  striking  figure 
in  the  fight  for  recognition  of  the  Progressives  at  the 
Chicago  Convention.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  Henry 
Cochems  and  many  virile  young  men  who  have  been 
fighting  the  battle  against  the  bosses  in  the  Badger 
State.  Years  ago  Wisconsin  was  under  the  complete 
domination  of  United  States  Senator  Philetas  Sawyer, 
who  was  a  real  boss  of  the  old  school.  It  was  all  grist 
that  came  to  the  mill  of  Boss  Sawyer  and  his  associates. 
Gradually,  however,  there  developed  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  majority  of 
the  voters  throwing  into  the  discard  the  successors  in 
authority  of  Boss  Sawyer.  The  influence  of  the  old 
"lumber  barons"  was  always  dominant,  however,  and  it 
was  not  until  discord  arose  in  the  Old  Guard  that  the 
independents  were  able  to  muster  a  majority.  It  came 
about  in  this  way.  In  the  late  nineties  "Uncle  Ike'* 
Stephenson  decided  that  he  would  like  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Years  previously  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  lower  house,  and  now  having  acquired  an 
enormous  fortune,  had  determined  to  round  out  his  long 
career,  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
Old  Guard  were  in  authority,  so  "Uncle  Ike"  turned  to 
them  and  supplied  a  large  part  of  the  sinews  of  war 
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which  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration in  the  State.  Of  course,  "Uncle  Ike"  expected 
to  be  selected  Senator.  However,  after  the  legislature 
had  been  in  session  some  six  weeks,  and  no  choice  had 
been  made,  the  bosses  finally  decreed  that  the  honor 
should  fall  to  Joseph  Very  Quarles  and  that  "Uncle 
Ike"  should  beleft  out  in  the  cold.  Great  was  the  wrath 
of  the  aged  lumber  king,  who  had  dipped  deep  into  his 
private  "barrel"  in  order  that  the  "proper  men"  should 
be  elected.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  defeat  of 
"Uncle  Ike"  on  that  occasion  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  success  of  the  Independents. 

Robert  M.  LaFollette,  who  had  been  a  leader  of  a 
faction  which  strongly  opposed  the  Old  Guard,  had  built 
up  an  organization  throughout  the  State.  What  he 
lacked  was  a  check  book.  At  this  stage  of  the  game 
the  defeat  of  Stephenson,  which  occasioned  great  wrath 
upon  the  part  of  the  lumber  king,  afforded  LaFollette 
the  opportunity  to  connect  with  a  bank  account  which 
would  be  really  worth  while.  Not  long  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Quarles  to  the  Senate,  Stephenson  sent  his 
trusted  lieutenant,  L.  S.  Patrick,  the  then  postmaster 
of  Marinette,  Stephenson's  home  town,  on  a  gum-shoe 
expedition  to  Madison  to  arrange  a  deal  with  LaFol- 
lette. Patrick  did  the  best  he  could  to  disguise  his 
presence  in  the  LaFollette  town,  assuming  the  name  of 
"P. S.Henry," as  he  registered  at  the  Capital  hotel.  The 
deal,  however,  was  quickly  discovered  by  the  Scofield 
crowd  and  the  Old  Guard  set  out  to  offset,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  combination  which  was  fixed  up  between 
the  LaFollette  machine  and  the  Stephenson  "barrel." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  material  success  of  the 
LaFollette  combination  and  resulted  in  LaFollette's 
election  as  Governor,  and  eventually  "Uncle  Ike"  get- 
ting his  coveted  job  as  Senator.  It  is  conceded  that 
the  Independents,  of  whom  LaFollette  was  the  leader, 
did  much  to  reform  abuses  and  to  better  conditions,  but 
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it  ifl  contended  that  LaFollette  has  strayed  away  from 
those  who  have  been  largely  responsible  for  his  personal 
success  and  the  enactment  of  reform  laws.  They  aver 
that  he  has  permitted  his  personal  ambition  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  common  good,  and  that  he  has  even  made 
a  deal  to  join  hands  with  the  ''Taft  Bandits.** 

Perhaps  as  striking  an  example  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  defeating  vested  interests  bent  on  conserving 
private  purposes,  is  afforded  by  the  fight  which  the  late 
Tom  Johnson  made  over  a  period  of  years  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  For  years  Johnson,  who  was  indeed  a  political 
boss  himself,  but  a  boss  in  the  interests  of  the  public  at 
large,  fought  against  great  odds  against  those  who  ran 
the  affairs  of  that  city.  Johnson  had  been  a  practical 
street  railway  operator.  He  knew  the  cost  of  street 
railways,  of  their  equipment  and  operation,  and  he  con- 
tended that  in  Cleveland  at  least  the  street  railways 
could  be  operated  with  a  reasonable  profit  for  investors 
upon  a  basis  of  a  three  cent  fare.  Johnson  spent  his  own 
private  fortune  and  devoted  years  of  his  life  to  demon- 
strate what  is  now  conceded  can  readily  be  done.  He 
was  devoted  to  a  principle  and  was  willing  to  fight  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  uphold  that  principle.  Also 
he  gave  to  the  city  of  Cleveland  an  administration 
largely  free  from  graft  and  other  unhappy  conditions 
found  in  so  many  American  municipalities.  Johnson 
was  a  real  and  devoted  Progressive. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  the  Progressive 
principles  have  first  been  advocated  and  adopted  in 
western  States.  "The  world  travels  West  and  listens 
East,"  is  an  adage  old  and  true  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  human  race  has  been  accustomed  to  turn- 
ing its  ear  to  the  older  civilizations  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries. In  recent  years,  however,  this  rule  has  been  re- 
versed, and  the  movement  for  reform  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  bosses  has  met  with  the  w^armest  support  in  west- 
ern States.    The  Initiative  and  the  Referendum,  policies 
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looking  to  the  retention  by  the  people  of  the  control  of 
their  own  affairs,  have  been  adopted  in  some  western 
States.  Not  many  years  ago  those  who  advocated  the 
Initiative  and  the  Referendum  as  cardinal  principles 
were  few  in  number  and  of  little  influence.  It  is  always 
the  policy  of  the  bosses  to  belittle  new  movements  and 
to  discredit  the  alleged  good  which  may  come  from  their 
success. 

"Let  us  alone,"  is  the  slogan  of  the  bosses.     "Do  not 
interfere  with  our  prosperity."    "You  should  not  disturb 
conditions."     "If  you  persist  in  advocating  such  doc- 
trines, you  will  disturb  vested  rights,"  etc.,  etc.      Of 
course,  the  bosses  are  satisfied  with  conditions.     Having 
got  control  of  affairs  and  regulating  things  to  suit  them- 
selves, they  are  always  insistent  upon  the  preservation  of 
conditions  as  they  exist.     They  resent  any  effort  to  hold 
them  to  a  strict  accounting,  as  though  it  were  an  inter- 
ference with  their  own  personal  affairs.     There  is  an 
Italian  proverb  which  says,  "Whatever  is,  is  best."     It 
is  the  supine  acquiescence  by  Mr.  Average  Citizen  in  the 
principle  therein  enunciated  to  which  the  dominance  of 
the  bosses  has  been  most  largely  due.     Many  business 
men,  and  men  of  affairs  in  general,  have  steadfastly  de- 
clined to  participate  in  public  movements  lest  there  be  a 
"disturbance"  of  conditions.     They  have  failed  to  realize 
their  obligations  to  the  State  to  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  proper  officers  for  the  conduct  of  public  matters. 
They  realize  that  conditions  are  bad,  but  they  are  un- 
^villing  to  give  even  a  part  of  their  time  to  seeing  to  it 
that  men  of  character,  ability  and  integrity  are  placed 
in  positions  of  public  trust.     A  striking  example  of  this 
fact  is  afforded  by  a  recent  circumstance.     A  man  who 
has  achieved  international  fame  as  a  merchant  and  a  man 
of  undoubted  extraordinary  business  ability  and  admit- 
ted integrity  was  asked  to  participate  in  a  movement,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  push  the  bosses  out  of  nower. 
This  man  had  given  expression  to  opinions  indicating 
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his  complete  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  had 
further  outlined  plans  for  the  business  conduct  of  public 
affairs  whicli,  if  adoi>ted,  should  result  in  great  saving 
of  the  public  money,  and  other  large  benefits.  Indig- 
nantly, this  man  of  great  affairs  spurned  the  suggestion 
that  he  participate  in  governmental  affairs.  To  a  friend 
who  remonstrated  with  him,  saying,  "You  are  like  a 
gi-eat  many  otlier  'prominent  business  men'  who  sit  off 
and  criticize  the  manner  in  which  public  questions  are 
decided  and  in  which  the  laws  are  executed,  but  who 
steadfastly  refuse  to  have  any  hand  in  any  public  work. 
Where  is  your  consistency?" 

"Yes,  that's  all  true.  I  have  criticized  adversely 
many  acts  of  public  affairs  and  I  have  a  lot  of  ideas 
which,  if  adopted,  I  think  would  result  in  improvement, 

but  I'll  be if  I  will  be  drawn  into  politics.     I 

won't  have  anything  to  do  with  political  affairs.  I  can't 
spare  the  time  and  I  don't  want  to  stand  for  the  abuse 
that  goes  with  it!" 

Thus  does  the  Big  Merchant,  quoted  above,  sum- 
marize the  objections  which  many  successful  business 
men  have  to  participating  in  public  affairs  in  this 
count^}^  The  average  business  man  is  too  engrossed 
with  the  seductive  pastime  of  piling  up  dollars,  to  lend 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  regulation  of  affairs  which 
should  concern  him  as  a  good  citizen.  However,  the 
signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  many  of  these  hard-shell 
business  men  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  for  doing 
their  share  in  the  all-important  movement  to  dethrone 
the  bosses.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  present 
campaign  of  the  Proorressivcs  under  the  leadership  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt  will  brinpr  to  the  su])po7't  of  the  Inde- 
pendent movement  many  of  the  "average  business  men" 
who  are  not  so  callous  to  their  own  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  large  as  are  the  men  of  the 
type  indicated  in  the  example  above. 

The  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  for  years 
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the  seat  of  corruption,  the  like  of  which  is  seldom  wit- 
nessed, and  which  rejoiced  in  the  leadership  of  Matthew 
Stanley  Quay,  has  lately  put  Penrose  down  and  out, 
overthrown  the  successors  to  Quay  and  indicated  her 
disgust  with  the  men  who  nm  things  for  their  own 
advantage. 

In  Illinois  the  Progressive  movement  has  swept 
through  the  State.  The  naturally  law  abiding  and  well 
behaved  citizens  of  that  great  commonwealth  acclaim 
the  repudiation  of  Lorimer  whose  downfall  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Progressives  through  the  leadership  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  They  are  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
it  is  believed  they  will  give  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
favor  of  the  Progressive  candidate  at  the  election  in 
November  next.  The  Progressives  in  Wisconsin,  led  by 
(Governor  McGovern,  will  do  much  to  aid  in  the  success 
of  the  Progressive  movement. 

Nowhere  throughout  the  United  States  is  the  feeling 
of  resentment  toward  the  authors  of  the  high-handed 
acts  of  the  Taft  standpatters  more  fully  in  evidence 
than  in  New  York  State.  The  theft  of  the  nomination 
under  the  guidance  of  "Buccaneer  Barnes"  has 
astounded  the  average  citizen,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  take  with  a  grain  of  salt  the  criticisms  directed  at  the 
bosses.  The  extent  of  the  corruption  to  which  the  lead- 
ers of  both  parties  in  New  York  State  have  resorted, 
has  never  until  now  been  so  thoroughly  realized.  When 
in  the  old  days  Boss  Tweed  robbed  the  public  and  then 
demanded  to  know  "What  are  they  going  to  do  about 
it?"  there  was  a  swift  and  fitting  reply,  "Put  you  into 
Sing  Sing," — and  they  did,  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
Elihu  Root  to  keep  the  corrupt  and  degraded  boss  from 
that  ignominy.  It  was  the  same  Elihu  Root  who  pre- 
sided at  the  convention  which  overthrew  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  renominated  the  representative  of  the 
political  black  hand  band.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact 
that  the  interests  organized  for  plunder  in  New  York 
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use  the  Republican  bosses  "up  State/'  and  the  Demo- 
cratic bosses,  headed  by  Murphy,  of  Tammany  Hall  in 
New  York  City,  as  suits  their  purposes.  The  scandals 
connected  with  the  administration  of  affairs  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  by  the  Democrats  have  been  gross  and 
many.  Graft  is  their  watchword,  and  the  public  inter- 
ests always  come  last  in  their  estimation. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils.  Progressives  point  out, 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  success  of  the  third  party 
movement.  The  old  parties  are  so  thoroughly  in  the 
hands  of  the  designing  bosses  that  it  is  impossible  to 
accomplish  necessary  reforms  within  those  organiza- 
tions. The  late  Justice  Brewer,  who  was  indeed  a 
patriot  and  a  great  jurist,  as  well  as  an  enlightened 
student  of  public  questions,  has  well  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  there  are  times  when  the  best  citizenship 
should  rebel  against  the  gross  misconduct  of  those  who 
control  the  older  parties.  Justice  Brewer  contended 
that  when  the  older  parties  cease  to  have  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  best 
citizens  to  form  themselves  into  a  new  party  and  fight 
to  uphold  the  principles  in  which  they  believe. 

"Lecky,  the  historian,"  said  Justice  Brewer,  speak- 
ing of  a  similar  situation  in  the  English  Parliament, 
says :  "  'Everyone  who  is  actually  engaged  in  politics — 
everyone  especially  who  is  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons — must  soon  learn  that  if  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  individual  judgment  were  pushed  to  its  ex- 
treme, political  anarchy  would  ensue. 

**  'The  complete  concurrence  of  a  large  number  of 
independent  judgments  in  a  complicated  measure  is  im- 
possible. 

"  *If  party  government  is  to  be  carried  on,  there 
must  be,  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Parliament,  perpet- 
ual compromise.'  The  first  condition  of  its  success  is 
that  the  government  should  have  a  stable,  permanent 
and  disciplined  support  behind  it,  and  in  that  this  should 
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be  obtained,  the  individual  member  must  in  most  cases 
vote  with  his  party.  Sometimes  he  nmst  support  a 
measure  which  he  knows  to  be  bad,  because  its  rejection 
would  involve  a  change  of  government  which  he  be- 
lieves would  be  a  still  greater  evil  than  its  acceptance, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  this  evil  he  may  have  to  vote 
a  direct  negative  to  some  resolution  containing  a  state- 
ment which  he  believes  to  be  true.  At  the  same  time 
if  he  is  an  honest  man  he  will  not  be  a  mere  slave  of 
party. 

"  ^SOMETIMES  a  question  arises  which  he  con- 
siders so  extremely  important  that  he  will  break  away 
from  his  party  and  endeavor  at  all  hazards  to  defeat  it.' 

"As  Lecky  suggests  in  this  last  sentence,  there  are 
times  when  one  7nust  rightfully  break  away  from  party; 
and  either  join  the  opposition  or  aid  in  the  formation  of 
a  third  party, 

"This,  although  inconsiderable  in  number,  may  be 
a  protest  challenging  attention  and  resulting  in  great 
good.  Ordinarily,  it  is  better  to  work  within  a  party 
than  against  it,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
For  j^ears  the  Abolitionists  were  an  insignificant  hand- 
ful and  j'^et  their  separate  action  was  a  constant  protest 
which  prevented  the  question  of  slavery  from  being 
ignored  and  which  in  the  end  led  to  its  overthrow.  Like 
John  the  Baptist,  they  were  ridiculed,  condemned,  pic- 
tured as  clothed  with  camel's  hair,  a  girdle  about  the 
waist,  but,  like  John  the  Baptist,  they  were  a  voice  in 
the  Wilderness. 

"It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  same  result 
would  have  followed  had  they  retained  their  relations  to 
either  of  the  great  parties  of  the  day." 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  are  possessed  of 
a  leader  of  known  ability,  integrity  and  industry  suf- 
ficient to  cope  with  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
leading  to  success  a  third  party  movement  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    That  m.an  is  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  Growth  of  Direct  Nominations 

The  convention  system  of  party  government,  which 
has  resulted  in  such  abuses  that  the  need  of  direct  nom- 
inations becomes  more  apparent  yearly,  dates  definitely 
from  the  year  1824,  which  saw  the  overthrow  of  the 
legislative  caucus  system;  but  while  that  year  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  present  system,  the  idea — in  its  evils 
as  well  as  its  uncharacterized  history — is  traceable  to 
a  much  earlier  time.  The  Colonial  clubs,  principally 
those  of  Boston,  saw  its  inception.  Samuel  Adams's 
father  was  a  member  of  the  "Caucus  Club,"  of  which 
there  is  record  dating  back  to  1724.  The  members  used 
to  meet  "and  make  caucus"  for  the  purpose  "of  intro- 
ducing certain  persons  into  places  of  trust  and  power." 
The  same  club  comprised  the  "elite  of  the  patriotic 
party;"  it  was  an  extra-constitutional  organization.  In 
passing  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  caucus  is 
itself  probably  American;  whether  it  is  derived  from 
calkers  (Boston  "calkers'  meetings"),  or  from  the  Al- 
gonkin  Indian  word  "caucauasu"  (one  who  advises)  is 
a  disputed  question.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country  the 
word  still  sur^'ives,  particularly  in  New  England,  where 
it  is  applied  to  all  local  primary  elections. 

The  caucus  of  Colonial  days  was  a  secret  gathering 
and  anything  but  democratic.  The  spirit  of  liberty, 
however,  brought  it  from  the  darkness  of  places  like 
"Tom  Dawes's  garret,"  of  which  John  Adams  wrote, 
into  the  light  of  a  public  meeting-  -irregular  and  crude, 
but  nevertheless  public.  Eventually  the  town  crier 
came  to  announce  the  caucuses.  So  far  as  New  Eng- 
land itself  went  the  caucus  system  grew  to  be  an  un- 
qualified success  in  the  early  days,  because  of  the  high 
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character  of  the  self-governing  people;  it  was  when  the 
system  was  applied  to  wider  fields  and  different  condi- 
tions that  its  weakness  became  apparent. 

Its  first  spread  was,  naturally,  among  the  New  Eng- 
land towns.  Each  town  had  what  might  be  termed  its 
caucus  club.  These  clubs  corresponded,  but  not  sys- 
tematically, and  often  agreed  upon  candidates.  In  1790 
the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and were  nominated  in  this  manner.  This  general  plan, 
wholly  without  cohesion,  was  the  means  of  revealing 
the  inadequacy  of  the  caucus  system  when  widely  used; 
and  it  was  then  that  the  idea  of  delegate  conventions 
suggested  itself.  Therefore,  the  "representative  cau- 
cus" came  into  being,  composed  of  delegates  chosen  in 
the  primary  caucuses  of  townships  and  city  wards.  These 
delegate  conventions,  however,  were  so  irregular  that 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  like  the  present  con- 
ventions in  any  but  the  barest  details.  No  provision 
was  made  for  the  next  convention ;  each  one  was  brought 
into  being  whenever  occasion  demanded  that  different 
neighborhoods  should  send  representatives  to  a  common 
meeting  place.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  party  gov- 
ernment; the  decisions  of  the  conventions  were  not 
binding,  either  on  the  voters  or  the  candidates  them- 
selves. 

But  while  we  see  here  the  germ  of  the  present  con- 
vention idea,  its  development  belongs  to  the  later  period 
when  the  legislative  caucus  was  evolved  in  the  State 
Legislatures.  The  essence  of  the  legislative  caucus  idea 
was  that  men  already  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
voters  could  carry  back  to  the  people  that  elected  them 
the  names  of  men  surest  to  command  votes.  Members 
of  both  houses  belonging  to  the  same  party  would  meet, 
make  selections  and  then  inform  the  people  by  means 
of  proclamation,  signed  individually.  Then  correspond- 
ence committees  would  indorse  and  recommend  the 
candidates. 
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Although  the  high  character  of  the  New  England 
electorate  made  the  caucus  system  serve  admirably  as 
one  means  of  self  government,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  caucus  and  the  ideally  democratic  New  Eng- 
land town  meeting  are  not  the  same.  The  town  meet- 
ing was,  and  is,  a  gathering  of  all  qualified  to  vote ;  the 
caucus  was,  in  the  early  days,  a  gathering  of  the  few. 
Then,  too,  it  should  be  remembered  that  those  were  the 
days  of  class  distinction  in  the  American  colonies,  days 
in  which  "the  ruling  class"  was  recognized  in  fact,  if  not 
officially.  Those  elected  to  the  Legislature  were  of  "the 
aristocracy."  From  the  very  start  the  leaders  of  the 
people  rather  than  the  people  themselves  held  sway, 
making  secret  or  pubUc  caucus,  delegate  convention, 
legislative  caucus  and  correspondence  committee  what 
they  wished  them  to  be.  They — "the  aristocrats" — 
ruled  with  a  high  hand.  Thus  we  see  that  the  evils  of 
the  present  system  had  origin  in  its  very  beginning, 
when  genuinely  democratic  government  was  still  an  un- 
tried theory. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  legislative  caucus 
there  arose  in  the  Federal  Congress  another  caucus, 
which,  like  the  original  caucuses,  was  a  secret  affair.  It 
was  developed  out  of  the  semi-official  meetings  of  the 
Federalist  Congressmen,  held  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining legislative  action.  It  also  took  in  hand  the 
matter  of  nominating  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
thus  taking  a  course  in  which  the  powers  of  the  electors 
gradually  disappeared.  There  were  protests  from  the 
start,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  objectors  being  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  This  opposition  had  the  effect  of 
driving  the  congressional  caucus  from  secret  to  open 
meeting,  birt  the  system  lasted  a  full  twenty-three  years. 
Furthermore,  the  decisions  of  the  congressional  caucus 
came  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  court  decisions. 
Candidates  named  thus  had  the  sanction  of  "regularity"; 
the  voters  were  deprived  of  freedom  of  action,  and  the 
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electoral  college  became  a  mere  registering  committee. 
Obedience  to  the  congressional  caucus  decisions  was  se- 
cured by  the  social  prestige  of  its  members.  Again,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  "the  ruling  class"  held  complete 
domination  over  all  the  voters. 

Some  authorities,  among  them  Ostrogorski,  trace  the 
development  of  the  convention  idea  to  New  York  pol- 
itics of  the  days  of  Aaron  Burr  and  his  lieutenant,  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Burr  and  Van 
Buren  built  up  a  political  organization  in  which  scruple 
was  of  less  moment  than  power;  that  they  so  conducted 
the  affairs  of  that  organization  that  "a  lower  breed  of 
politicians"  grew  up  and  spread,  and  that  the  giving 
away  of  offices — ^the  spoils  system,  which  flourished  un- 
der Jackson — was  the  means  by  which  the  membership 
was  made  cohesive.  Centralized  power  was  essential 
to  the  smooth  running  of  party  machinery,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Burr  and  Van  Buren  were  lacking 
in  the  natural  qualities  of  political  leadership.  Such 
conditions,  too,  completely  subordinated  local  political 
life  and  its  special  needs  to  the  rivalries  of  national  pol- 
itics. 

The  Senate  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  proclaimed, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  organization  politics,  that  any 
qualified  person  had  an  undeniable  right  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  President,  and  without  the 
agency  of  caucus  or  convention.  "We  disapprove,"  said 
this  body,  "of  the  system  of  conventions  which  Van  Bu- 
ren's  party  is  endeavoring  to  thrust  upon  the  American 
people,  and  we  hold  that  this  system  is  destructive  of 
freedom  of  voting,  contrary  to  republican  institutions, 
and  dangerous  to  popular  liberties." 

But  protests  were  vain.  Conventions  had  come  to 
stay.  Party  organizations  favored  them,  and  the  or- 
ganizations were  held  together  by  the  spoils  system; 
politics  had  become  a  trade;  "regularity"  a  fetish;  the 
system  of  balloting  gave  the  electorate  into  the  hands 
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of  political  manipulators,  who  liad  their  grip  on  all 
bodies  of  electors,  from  the  town  primaries  to  the  na- 
tional conventions.  Many  of  the  best  men  quit  political 
life  altogether. 

One  of  the  very  first  national  conventions  to  estab- 
lish precedents  was  that  of  a  party  whose  life  was  very 
short-^the  Anti-Freemasons.  Some  local  successes  had 
given  its  leaders  the  idea  that  they  could  appeal  to  the 
country  on  an  anti-Freemasonry  platform,  so  they  held 
a  national  representative  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  States  in  this  convention.  The  rule  was  made  that 
a  three-quarters  vote  of  the  members  present  should  be 
necessary  for  a  nomination.  This  party  disappeared 
from  view  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  organized,  but  the 
idea  of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  States  re- 
mained. 

The  Jackson- Van  Buren  convention  of  1832  made 
lasting  rules.  One  was  that  the  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates of  each  State  should  appoint  one  of  themselves 
to  vote  on  behalf  of  the  State;  each  State  w^as  entitled 
to  a  number  of  delegates  equal  to  its  vote  in  the  electoral 
college.  It  was  further  decreed  that  for  the  choice  of 
candidates,  as  well  as  for  all  decisions,  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  should  be  requisite.  Thus  a  majority  was  re- 
duced to  the  position  of  a  minority. 

The  Whig  convention  of  the  same  year  afforded  an 
even  more  striking  lesson  in  the  possibihties  of  organ- 
ized politics.  The  party  leaders  were  determined  to  re- 
move Clay  from  all  possibility  of  getting  the  nomina- 
tion, and  to  this  end  they  saddled  the  convention  with  a 
rule  that  the  delegates  from  each  State  should  appoint 
a  votincr  committee  of  three,  each  committee  to  vote 
separately,  and  if  the  committee  votes  gave  a  majority 
to  any  one  candidate  the  result  was  to  be  reported  to  the 
full  convention.  As  a  result  of  the  interminable  bick- 
ering and  dickerii.g,  in  which  Thurlow  Weed  took  an 
active  hand.  Clay — the  popular  choice — had  a  minority 
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of  the  committee  votes,  and  Harrison,  the  original  "dark 
horse,"  was  nominated. 

Tyler,  who  succeeded  Harrison,  laid  hands  on  the 
pubhc  service  in  a  manner  that  created  much  dissension. 
Webster  and  Calhoun  protested  vigorously  against  his 
effort  to  build  up  a  personal  machine  for  his  own  re- 
election, but  Tyler,  although  he  did  not  profit  greatly 
by  his  efforts,  persevered  to  the  extent  of  definitely  es- 
tablishing the  spoils  system  as  a  precedent — much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  machine  politicians,  who,  with  a  view 
to  sharing  the  spoils,  guarded  the  machinery  of  national 
conventions  more  jealously  than  ever. 

"Availability"  was  made  the  first  qualification  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  eclipse  of  Clay  by 
means  of  manipulation  paved  the  way  for  the  retirement 
of  formidable  candidates  and  the  substitution  of  "dark 
horses."  Franklin  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  neither  the 
strongest  man  in  the  field,  were  both  of  the  "dark  horse" 
variety  of  candidates.  Even  Lincoln  himself  was  "avail- 
able," but  he  showed  a  personal  strength  which  tran- 
scended the  political  machinery  that  effected  his  nom- 
ination. In  the  politics  of  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War  opportunism  and  time-serving 
were  quite  as  virulent  as  at  any  other  time. 

The  war  itself  strengthened  party  feeling,  and  thus 
the  organization  idea  became  more  powerful  than  ever. 
Then  the  machine,  having  secured  beyond  question  the 
electoral  control,  thrust  itself  upon  the  government  in 
the  dispensing  of  Federal  patronage.  Every  President 
came  to  feel  forced  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  machine, 
and  those  that  attempted  to  be  independent  soon  real- 
ized their  lack  of  power.  Haves,  for  example,  tried  to 
defy  the  machine  and  the  spoils  system,  only  to  find  that 
the  Senate  held  up  his  appointments. 

The  effect  of  the  convention  system  has  been  to  de- 
liver the  primaries  into  the  hands  of  coteries  of  inferior 
politicians,  whose  power  is  strengthened  by  the  manner 
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in  which  the  local  committees  are  permitted  to  conduct 
party  business.  These  local  comnuttees  have  excessive 
power  within  the  party;  the  county  committee,  for  ex- 
ample, can  fix  the  quahfications  of  voters  for  the  pri- 
maries within  its  jurisdiction,  and  make  them  difficult 
enough  or  easy  enough  to  bring  out  a  small  or  a  large 
vote.  The  tricks  that  may  legally  be  played  by  com- 
mittees clothed  in  such  powers  are  limited  only  by  the 
imagination. 

That  conventions  may  be,  and  generally  are,  insuf- 
ficiently representative  is  clearly  seen;  and  this  defect 
is  aggravated  by  the  habits  of  the  conventions  them- 
selves. Chief  among  convention  rules  that  make  for 
autocracy  and  that  crush  popular  rule  is  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  the  temporary  chairman;  for  he  is  the  one 
that  selects  the  committee  to  decide  cases  of  contested 
delegates,  and  this  committee  can  seat  or  unseat  dele- 
gates at  pleasure.  This  evil  was  never  so  clearly  illus- 
trated as  at  the  recent  convention  in  Chicago,  when  the 
machine  committee  unseated  duly  elected  delegates  and 
gave  the  regular  organization  a  representation  to  which 
it  was  not  entitled  by  the  votes  at  the  primaries.  Thus 
the  popular  will  was  subverted  by  a  clique  possessing 
autocratic  authority.  The  whole  history  of  organization 
politics  shows  that  the  machine  invariably  seeks  to  lead, 
never  to  follow,  the  popular  will.  Deference  to  public 
opinion  is  the  very  last  extremity  of  politicians,  and 
must  be  wrung  from  them;  it  is  never  coaxed. 

Ostrogorski,  who,  though  a  Russian,  is  one  of  the 
most  profound  students  of  government,  and  whose  de- 
sciiption  of  American  party  government  is  the  most 
exhaustive  treatise  of  the  kind  known,  says  of  the  con- 
vention system:  "Under  cover  of  the  right  which  it  has 
assumed  of  choosing  the  candidates,  this  system  has  in- 
stalled in  power  the  mercenary  politicians  and  all  the 
corru])tion  tliat  has  followed  in  their  train.  This  usurped 
power  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  conventions  and  re- 
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stored  to  the  people."  The  people  assembled  in  party 
meetings  should  nominate  the  candidates  for  all  the 
elective  offices;  delegates  should  no  longer  be  sent  to 
conventions;  each  elector  should  be  his  own  delegate. 

Mr.  Ostrogorski,  who  thus  endorses  direct  nomina- 
tions, merely  indicates  the  direction,  but  from  the  space 
he  gives  to  a  description  of  the  old  German  folkmeet 
system  it  is  at  least  inferable  that  he  admires  it  much. 
Under  the  modern  application  of  such  a  system  the  total 
electorate  would  be  divided  into  blocks  of  from  100  to 
300  voters.  Each  block,  or  district,  would  elect  its  rep- 
resentative and  the  convention  of  representatives  would 
elect  pubhc  officers.  A  representative  or  official  could 
always  be  recalled  by  the  assembly  that  chose  him — 
the  President  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  by  the  State  Legislatures,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislatures  by  the  small  assemblies 
that  elected  them  individually. 

Theorists  of  inventive  mind  have  long  busied  them- 
selves with  the  evolution  of  schemes  intended  to  sup- 
plant the  convention  system,  or  at  least  to  give  the  elect- 
ors more  actual  power.  One  was  the  "sub- ward  sys- 
tem," by  which  the  ordinary  ward  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  precincts,  each  of  which  elected  dele- 
gates to  a  ward  convention,  which,  in  turn,  sent  dele- 
gates to  a  county  assembly.  The  idea  was  that  these 
very  small  electoral  districts — suggesting  the  German 
folkmeet  system,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made — would,  by  virtue  of  the  close  acquaintance  of 
the  people  therein,  be  practically  certain  to  elect  men 
that  would  be  really  representative.  But  the  scheme 
was  tried  for  years  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  with- 
out good  result. 

There  have  also  been  many  proportional  and  minor- 
ity representation  schemes,  but  they  have  to  do  with  re- 
form of  the  present  system  rather  than  with  uprooting 
the  cause  of  the  evil.    Ernst  C.  Meyer  in  his  "Nominat- 
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ing  Systems"  says:  "What  we  need  is  a  change  that 
will  revive  the  power  of  a  dormant  right" — i.  e.,  the  right 
of  the  people  themselves  to  rule.  He  points  out  that 
this  cannot  be  effected  merely  by  conferring  rights  upon 
minorities,  and  that  before  minority  representation  can 
be  safeguarded  there  must  first  be  a  change  of  the  whole 
system. 

Some  contend  that  the  legalization  of  the  caucus 
would  have  beneficial  results.  Mr.  Meyer  contends,  how- 
ever, that  talk  of  caucus  reform  is  idle,  and  that  while 
the  caucus  is  undoubtedly  the  source  of  many  evils  the 
convention  system,  which  follows  the  caucus,  is  the  cause 
of  many  more. 

The  Clark  system  is  urged  by  some,  especially  in 
municipal  elections.  By  this  system  the  names  of  all 
registered  voters  would  be  carded,  the  cards  literally 
shuffled  and  then  dealt  out  in  "hands"  of  seventy  each, 
each  seventy  being  called  a  "primary  election  constitu- 
ency" that  would  have  power  to  choose  an  "electoral 
delegate."  The  "electoral  delegates"  would  form  "dis- 
trict colleges  of  electors"  and  choose  aldermen,  and 
would  also  act  as  a  "city  college"  to  choose  the  Mayor 
and  other  officers  of  the  city  at  large,  as  well  as  fix  sal- 
aries. This  plan  does  away  ^vith  parties,  but  confers 
tremendous  powers  upon  the  electoral  colleges. 

The  "open  book  system,"  which  was  tried  at  about 
the  same  time  that  direct  primaries  were  experimented 
with  in  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  contains  the 
germ  of  the  direct  vote  idea.  The  theory  was  to  keep 
open  books,  in  which  each  voter  could  record  his  name 
and  the  name  of  the  candidate  of  his  choice.  Philadel- 
phia tried  it,  but  the  old  parties  were  in  charge.  The 
Crawford  plan  of  direct  voting  might  have  been  more 
successful  had  it  been  tried  at  some  other  time;  but 
then,  less  than  five  years  after  the  Civil  War,  the  Re- 
publican party  was  rated  as  the  "party  of  great  moral 
^deas,"  and  its  leadership  was  regarded  as  more  or  less 
illowed. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Onslaught  on  the  Senate 

The  deterioration  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  a 
body  of  statesmen  into  an  organization  whose  ruhng 
spirits  were  the  unashamed  representatives  of  great  cor- 
porate interests,  is  not  the  story  of  the  dechne  of  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  government,  but  of  the  growth  of  material 
prosperity.  In  the  study  of  ideals  as  such,  it  is  all  well 
enough  to  picture  a  Senator  of  the  Aldrich  type  as  a 
more  than  unworthy  contrast  to  a  Senator  of  the 
Webster  period;  but  the  study  must  not  end  in  such 
contrast  alone,  for  Aldrich  in  his  shame  was  quite  as 
much  a  product  of  conditions  as  was  Webster  in  his 
glory.  Webster  belonged  to  the  formative  period  of 
the  nation's  history,  Aldrich  to  an  era  of  settled  govern- 
ment but  of  formative  wealth.  In  Webster's  time  the 
principles  of  government  were  the  daily  vital  topics 
discussed  by  the  citizens  of  a  very  young  and  untried 
nation  which  had  but  recently  won  its  independence  by 
force  of  arms;  in  Aldrich's  day  all  such  questions  had 
been  settled,  and  in  the  leaping,  bounding  growth  of 
material  wealth  even  the  Civil  War  was  a  none  too  keen 
memory. 

Thanks  to  domestic  opportunities  the  years  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War  enabled  thousands  of  men  to  amass 
great  fortunes,  and  to  the  leaders  among  the  thousands 
was  given  wealth  that  almost  passed  the  bounds  of  the 
individual  imagination.  In  material  prosperity  the 
whole  world  has  made  great  strides  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  but  among  the  nations  the  United  States  has 
been  unique  both  in  the  energy  that  goes  with  youth 
and  in  the  rich  opportunities  that  awaited  it.  The 
West  was  sparsely  settled ;  its  limitless  possibilities  were 
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just  dawning  upon  the  national  mind;  a  thousand  Gol- 
condas  were  hidden  in  its  vast  area  of  national  resources. 
The  age  of  modern  manufacture  was  beginning  to  rev- 
olutionize all  industry  everywhere.  Invention  piled 
upon  invention.  The  people  were  dazzled  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  assured  future. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  the  national  Gtovern- 
ment  was  bound  to  assist  prosperity  by  any  legislation 
that  was  needed.  There  was  a  high  tariff  to  protect 
American  manufactures  and  labor  against  European 
competition.  There  were  great  land  tracts  to  be  given 
away  by  the  Government  to  people  that  would  develop 
them.  The  Government  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
broad  matter  of  national  development,  and  those  indi- 
vidually interested  were  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of 
national  legislation. 

Congress  became  the  natural  and  entirely  legitimate 
agent  of  big  business  as  a  whole.  Anything  that  would 
help  promote  national  prosperity  was  an  object  of 
congressional  interest.  The  Senator  from  a  western 
State  who  could  explain  the  manner  in  which  a  great 
territory  would  be  developed  by  the  granting  of  a  rail- 
road concession,  was  listened  to  with  an  enthusiasm 
analogous  to  that  with  which  a  Senator  of  the  earlier 
days  was  heard  when  he  apostrophized  hberty.  The 
Senator  that  could  describe  the  hidden  riches  of  the 
desert  lands,  awaiting  the  magic  touch  of  irrigation; 
the  Senator  that  knew  of  agricultural  possibilities  that 
needed  the  active  interest  of  the  national  Government; 
the  Senator  that  had  at  his  tongue's  end  the  statistics 
of  the  manufacturing  community  he  represented — all, 
in  fact,  that  represented  the  general  or  even  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  any  district,  were  sure  of  attention  in  the 
national  legislature.  It  was  an  era  of  public  service  in 
which  paternalism  was  pronounced. 

But  the  national  solicitude  for  growing  industries, 
instead  of  creating  a  spirit  of  independence,  seemed  to 
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have  the  effect  of  encouraging  greater  demands.  Great 
corporations,  long  since  out  of  the  infant  stage  of 
industr}'-,  still  clamored  for  national  assistance.  No 
longer  able  to  secure  legislation,  frankly  demanded  for 
the  open  purpose  of  development,  they  began  to  watch 
proposed  legislation  that  might  be  hostile  to  them, — be- 
gan to  look  for  chances  to  secure  by  stealth  or  shrewd- 
ness that  for  which  they  could  no  longer  openly  ask. 
There  was  a  growing  sentiment  that  the  country  had 
done  enough  for  industries,  and  even  that  many  indus- 
tries had  grown  out  of  all  reasonable  bounds.  There 
was  talk  of  "trusts,"  of  the  crushing  of  competition  and 
of  a  prosperity  that  seemed  altogether  one-sided.  Such 
sentiments  were  aired  in  Congress  itself,  and  now  there 
were  proposed  laws  that  would  restrict  industries  that 
were  formerly  given  the  widest  latitude  and  help. 

Big  business,  no  longer  a  coddled  cliild,  had  become 
both  a  giant  and  a  malefactor.  It  was  bitterly  accused 
— ^and  it  engaged  counsel  for  its  defense. 

Thus  we  see  why  the  Aldrich  type  of  Senator  came 
into  being,  and  how  he  was  the  product  of  unique  condi- 
tions. The  manner  by  which  he  attained  power,  and 
the  methods  he  employed  to  retain  it,  belong  to  the 
darker  phases  of  modern  politics,  and  the  story  is  one 
of  sordidness. 

The  reason  that  the  unfortunate  condition  that  fol- 
lowed was  able  to  exist,  lay  in  one  of  the  anomalies  of 
free  government — a  condition  that  was  almost  despotic. 
The  traditional  idea  of  a  Senate,  as  a  body  of  men  of 
known  worth  and  real  eminence,  is  as  old  as  the  idea  of 
representative  government  itself.  The  ancients  had  it; 
it  was  copied  in  most  European  countries;  the  iJritish 
House  of  Lords — itself  the  object  of  vigorous  onslaught 
— is  analogous  to  our  own  Senate;  in  fact,  the  Senate 
theory  is  no  more  distinctively  American  than  is  the 
abstract  theory  of  government.  But  in  the  American 
application  of  the  Senate  idea  there  was  one  provision 
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that  proved  un- American  when  put  to  the  test — the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  by  the  State  legislatures. 

There  is  in  our  form  of  government  infinitely  more 
to  praise  than  to  blame;  scarcely  a  day  passes  but  proves 
the  wisdom  and  farsightedness  of  the  founders;  but  the 
same  founders  that  framed  our  government,  foresaw 
the  needs  of  future  generations — the  great  men  that 
drew  up  the  guarantee  of  American  liberty — ^were  not 
infallible  in  everything.  They  knew  that  corruption  of 
government  would  be  attempted,  and  they  provided  for 
its  thv/arting;  but  they  did  not  see  that  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  corruption  lay  in  a  condition  that  they  them- 
selves had  brought  about.  In  their  opinion  a  national 
House  of  Representatives  elected  to  represent  the 
people,  and  a  Senate  chosen  to  represent  the  States, 
formed  a  national  government,  the  free  character  of 
which  could  not  be  open  to  doubt.  They  did  not  see, 
however,  that  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
the  legislatures  and  not  by  the  people  directly,  opened 
the  door  to  corruption  of  many  kinds. 

To  them,  moved  by  the  purest  of  motives,  proclaim- 
ing the  first  real  liberty  the  world  had  ever  known,  it 
was  incomprehensible — literally  unheard  of — that  free 
men  should,  even  for  a  brief  hour,  tolerate  the  wholesale 
debauching  of  their  own  representatives.  They  had 
paid  in  blood  for  representative  government ;  to  them  it 
was  a  dearly  bought  jewel,  sure  to  be  reverenced  by 
future  generations  as  a  priceless  heirloom;  they  would 
have  flouted  the  suggested  possibility  that  their  grand- 
children should  expose  the  jewel  to  corrosion.  Yet 
such  exposure  was  precisely  what  the  future  brought 
about,  for  the  political  conditions  evolved  from  an  era 
of  unprecedented  commercial  activity  resulted  in  a  gov- 
ernmental condition  that  became  oligarchical.  Of  this 
condition  the  early  days  gave  no  hint. 

Those  that  made  it  their  business  to  see  that  the  big 
interests  were  represented  in  Congress,  were  favored  by 
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conditions,  of  which  the  method  of  electing  Senators  was 
one.  Bossism  had  grown  and  spread  under  the  respect- 
able name  of  party  organization,  until  its  clutch  was 
felt  in  every  department  of  government,  from  town 
council  to  White  House.  First  came  the  debauching 
of  municipalities — "boodle  aldermen"  who  sold  con- 
tracts and  privileges  to  the  highest  bidders.  But  boss- 
ism and  graft — twin  brothers — were  not  satisfied  with 
the  mere  conquest  of  cities.  They  sought  a  wider  field, 
and,  thanks  to  the  organizations  behind  them,  were 
actually  elected  to  serve  in  State  governments.  The 
State  capitol  thus  came  to  feel  the  boss's  whip  quite  as 
much  as  did  the  district  committees. 

And  the  State  legislatures,  controlled  by  bosses,  be- 
came the  agencies  by  which  graft  of  the  worst  kind  was 
pried  into  the  national  Government  itself.  The  process 
was,  and  is,  anything  but  complex.  The  people  elect 
the  State  legislators,  who,  in  turn — and  at  the  behest  of 
bosses — elect  to  the  United  States  Senate  men  chosen 
by  the  big  interests;  and  the  big  interests  control  the 
bosses  themselves.  The  legislators  are  only  remotely 
accountable  to  the  people  during  their  tenures  of  office; 
the  people  have  even  less  control  over  the  bosses;  the 
bosses  are  the  slaves  of  Big  Business. 

Thus  the  United  State  Senate  became  a  servants' 
hall  in  the  mansion  of  Big  Business.  The  great  body 
of  great  lawmakers  sank  to  this  depth  for  one  reason, 
and  for  one  only — the  fact  that  the  people  did  not  elect 
their  Senators,  which  all-important  function  had  been 
delegated  to  men  who  themselves  were  under  boss  con- 
trol. 

Such  is  one  of  the  sad  facts  of  the  Government  under 
which  we  live.  Such  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
formation  of  the  National  Progressive  Party,  which  is 
taking  up  the  work  shirked  by  the  now  boss-ridden 
Republican  party.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Progres- 
sives who  crept  into  the  Senate  one  by  one,  the  upper 
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house  of  Congress  is  today  a  much  more  representative 
body  than  it  was  seven  years  ago.  Their  fight,  per- 
sistent even  in  defeat,  caused  an  awakening  of  public 
sentiment  that  the  reactionaries  did  not  dare  disobey. 

Progressivism  had  its  birth  in  the  protest  against 
legislation  intended  to  foster  the  interests  of  great  cor- 
porations. The  senatorial  representatives  of  privilege 
were  strongly  intrenched,  however,  and  for  many  years 
were  able  to  block  all  efforts  to  oppose  them.  Strangely 
enough  each  side  was  earnest  in  its  protestations.  The 
Progressives  declared  they  spoke  in  the  name  of  all  the 
people  for  common  honesty;  the  trust  Senators  were 
equally  insistent  that  the  best  way  in  which  to  promote 
public  interests  was  by  the  encouragement  of  private 
enterprise.  But  the  Progressives,  who  were  then  more 
like  minute  men,  or  even  guerillas,  than  like  an  organ- 
ized force,  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  protest  against 
everything  that  savored  of  undue  friendship  between 
the  Senate  and  the  corporations.  Behind  them  was  a 
growing  public  sentiment  that  while  a  high  tariff  was  a 
thing  to  be  desired  as  a  protection  to  American  industry, 
it  should  not  be  made  the  means  of  enabling  corpora- 
tions to  stifle  domestic  competition. 

But  although  Progressivism  dates  from  such  pro- 
tests as  these,  it  did  not  begin  to  take  effective  form 
until  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  President,  became  its 
leader.  Roosevelt's  first  message  to  Congress,  on  his 
accession  to  the  presidency,  had  to  do  with  trusts  in 
relation  to  their  effect  upon  the  general  welfare.  He 
became  the  leader  of  the  fight  against  intrenched  cor- 
porate wealth,  and  promoted  legislation  against  the 
money  power  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous 
President  had  promoted  any  legislation  at  all.  In  re- 
sponse to  his  insistence  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  trust  Senators,  passed  an  act  to 
expedite  suits  against  all  that  violated  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law,  and  forliade  railroads  from  making  de- 
partures from  their  fixed  rates. 
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The  campaign  of  1904  found  the  trusts  as  the  main 
issue.  Roosevelt,  re-elected  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
took  up  the  fight  anevr,  and  was  in  continual  clash  with 
the  trust  Senators  over  his  policy  as  regarded  the  con- 
servation of  national  resources  as  well  as  his  progressive 
conception  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Interstate  commerce  control  was  the  keynote  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress,  and  on  June  30,  1906,  President 
Roosevelt's  progressive  policy  of  industrial  regulation 
became  law.  The  bitterness  with  which  the  trust  Sen- 
ators fought  the  effort  to  bring  the  express  and  oil 
companies  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  stubborn  protest  against  new 
railroad  rate  legislation,  the  outcry  against  the  Pure 
Food  Law,  are  all  well  knovni.  Progressivism,  how- 
ever, had  secured  a  partial  triumph. 

The  second  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  saw 
further  efforts  in  the  direction  of  industrial  progress. 
The  President  recommended  a  graduated  income  tax. 
Among  the  progressive  laws  passed  were  those  forbid- 
ding corporations  to  contribute  to  campaign  funds,  and 
the  limiting  of  hours  of  work  for  railroad  employees. 

Roosevelt  had  become  the  universally  accepted  ex- 
ponent of  industrial  regulation,  and,  therefore,  was  in 
almost  constant  clash  with  the  trust  Senators.  One  of 
the  last  laws  of  importance  enacted  in  his  administration 
was  the  measure  known  as  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Cur- 
rency Bill.  The  need  of  a  more  elastic  currency  had 
been  shown  in  the  industrial  depression  of  1907,  and  the 
Sixtieth  Congress  took  up  the  matter  without  delay. 
The  bill,  as  finally  passed,  provided  for  the  issue  of 
bank  notes  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  market  value, 
or  of  bonds,  but  as  this  provision  originally  appeared  it 
would  have  permitted  the  issue  of  notes  against  watered 
stock,  had  the  Progressives  been  less  active. 


CHAPTER  IX 

INSURGENCY  IN  THE  HOUSE 

The  cause  of  insurgency  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  the  tyrannical  abuse  of  power,  arbitrarily 
applied  and  ruthlessly  directed. 

The  effect  was  the  dethronement  and  repudiation 
of  the  self-appointed  "monarchs"  who  resorted  to  sev- 
enteenth century  metliods  to  control  the  every  act  of  duly 
elected  and  deliberately  chosen  representatives  of  the 
people. 

It  was  that  spirit  which  has  ever  asserted  itself  in 
the  combat  of  progi'ession  against  oppression  which  gave 
rise  to  insurgency  in  the  House — that  spirit  which  moves 
men  to  cast  out  those  who  would  rule  by  Might  to  the 
exclusion  of  Right — that  spirit  which  is  the  bulwark  of 
liberty  and  the  foe  of  tyranny.  Insurgency  in  the  House 
grew  gradually.  It  grew  as  those  who  sought  to  con- 
trol the  legislative  acts  of  the  individual,  usurped  more 
and  more  the  prerogative  of  the  individual.  When  the 
Nation  was  founded  there  was  a  well  defined  and  clearly 
recognized  line  of  demarcation  which  safeguarded  the 
acts  of  the  individual  members  of  that  legislative  body. 
As  the  decades  rolled  by  and  there  grew  up  commercial 
interests  which  were  greatly  affected  by  the  acts  of  the 
national  legislature,  those  interests  made  their  individual 
wants  felt  through  pressure.  Gradually  they  took  from 
the  hands  of  the  individual  member  the  authority  which 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  wisely  sought  to  place 
within  the  keeping  of  the  Representatives.  From  time 
to  time  as  these  commercial  interests  grew  in  importance, 
the  ability  of  the  member  individually  to  make  the  wants 
of  his  constituents  kno>vn  and  respected  was  restricted. 
These  changes  were  brought  about  so  gradually  that 
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many  were  unconscious  of  the  turning  aside  from  the 
old  methods  which  obtained  years  before.  The  people 
themselves  were  busy  with  their  own  affairs — too  busy, 
in  fact,  making  money  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  men  w^ho  dominated  matters 
in  the  national  legislature.  However,  abuses  became  so 
flagrant  and  oppression  so  great  that  there  was  a  revolt. 

The  first  sign  of  trouble  was  that  occasioned  by 
what  the  individual  member  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Government  declared  was  the  resort  to  arbitrary 
power  upon  the  part  of  Speaker  Thomas  Brackett  Reed. 
Reed  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  ability,  fortitude, 
and  determination ;  he  was  the  product  of  the  times  and 
the  creation  of  Big  Business.  When  he  found  that  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  House  declined  to  accept  the  dom- 
ination and  dictation  of  Big  Business,  and  demanded 
that  their  individual  rights  be  preserved,  he  resorted  to 
what  those  individuals  declared  were  acts  of  arbitrary 
power:  The  individuals  resented  loudly  Speaker  Reed's 
rulings  and  declared  that  the  Maine  statesman  had  taken 
refuge  behind  authority  such  as  only  a  czar  would  as- 
sert. Newspapers  and  magazines  teemed  with  protests 
upon  the  part  of  leaders  in  public  thought  who  de- 
manded the  summary  removal  of  the  Speaker. 

They  called  attention  in  unmistakable  terms  to  the 
acts  of  tyranny  w^hich  they  ascribed  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  House. 

"Why,  Mr.  Reed,"  said  a  leading  critic  of  those 
times,  "are  the  gag  and  handcuff  at  present  needed  more 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  than  in  any  of  the  other 
parliamentary  assemblies  in  the  world?" 

And  this  from  another  writer  of  distinction  in  the 
North  American  Review,  in  1897:  "It  is  indisputably 
stated  by  Speaker  Reed  himself  that  not  only  the  mem- 
bers of  what,  for  the  moment,  is  the  minority,  but  also 
the  members  of  the  majority,  are  more  thorouerhly 
gagged  and  shackled  than  are  the  members  of  any  other 
parliamentary  body." 
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Throughout  all  the  storm  of  indignation  and  the 
whirhvind  of  protest,  the  Speaker  sat  calm,  determined 
and  imperturbable.  He  was  a  great  parliamentarian; 
he  knew  the  rules  of  the  game  which  he  played  with 
adroitness  and  dexterity.  He  was  a  man  of  personal 
integrity,  but  his  tendencies  were  strongly  bent  to- 
ward the  ruhng  interests  as  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the 
populace  at  large.  Reed  retired  to  private  life  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  unemotional  General  Henderson,  who 
was  not  at  all  hke  the  czar  whom  the  individuals  de- 
nounced and  berated.  The  storm  which  began  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  rulings  of  Reed  for  a  time  subsided,  but  only 
to  develop  again  with  increased  fury  during  the  reign 
of  his  successor.  Speaker  Henderson. 

Joseph  Gurney  Cannon  assumed  the  gavel  laid  down 
by  Henderson.  He  held  it  in  a  hand  ever  raised  against 
what  he  termed  the  demands  of  popular  clamor.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  "Uncle  Joe,"  no  one  will  ever 
accuse  him  of  being  a  weakling.  He  was  firm  as  ad- 
amant, a  born  fighter,  and  would  go  to  any  length  to 
carry  his  end. 

l)oubtless  it  was  very  fortunate  indeed  for  those  who 
would  preserve  the  liberties  of  popular  government  that 
a  man  of  the  type  of  Speaker  Cannon  w^as  chosen  at  the 
timethe  was  selected;  abuses  had  crept  into  the  system 
of  bringing  about  legislation  in  the  lower  House  which 
had  resulted  in  the  miscarriage  of  justice  many  times. 
Cannon  himself,  of  course,  was  by  no  means  responsible 
wholly  for  the  creation  of  this  system  of  abuses,  although 
as  a  member  of  the  House  for  many  years  he  had  been 
undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
creation  of  that  system.  The  fact  that  Cannon  is  by 
nature  a  determined  fighter  gave  the  opponents  of  des- 
potism the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  at  large  the  misuse  of  power  which  a  handful 
of  men  at  the  national  capital  had  resorted  to  for  years. 

Rule  or  ruin  was  the  policy  of  Cannon.    He  was 
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willing  to  stand  up  in  the  defense  of  any  act  on  which 
he  was  determined.  He  had  seized  the  reins  of  author- 
ity, and,  so  long  as  he  was  on  the  driver's  seat,  was  de- 
termined that  the  vehicle  of  state  should  move  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  and  his  "strong-arm"  associates 
were  going.  The  gavel  was  his  weapon,  and  in  one  par- 
ticularly dramatic  situation  he  even  commanded  his  ser- 
geant-at-arms  to  go  and  get  out  the  dusty  and  mildewed 
*'Mace,"  as  the  emblem  of  authority,  in  an  effort  to  drive 
through  the  phalanx  of  indignant  members. 

There  is  a  popular  play  called  "The  Man  of  the 
Hour,"  which  deals  with  political  bosses  and  representa- 
tives of  the  interests.  In  that  play  there  is  a  character 
known  as  Horrigan,  who  was  a  political  boss  whose  de- 
termination is  only  equaled  by  his  lack  of  moral  per- 
ception. When  "caught  with  the  goods"  and  tempo- 
rarily defeated,  Horrigan  indignantly  leaves  the  scene 
with  the  declaration:  "I've  seen  plenty  of  investigations 
and  indictments  and  grand  juries,  but  I  notice  there  are 

few  rich  men  in  jail  even  to-day."  Horrigan  was 

the  boss  whose  previous  success  had  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  always  run  contrary  to  public  inter- 
est and  popular  will.  As  Phelan  in  the  same  play  said : 
"He  is  a  game  bird,  but  he  flies  funny." 

Cannon  was  always  a  "game  bird,"  but  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  public  at  large,  he  "flew  funny";  and 
they  finally  clipped  his  wings  of  authority. 

It  came  about  in  this  way:  The  powers  that  prey 
habitually  at  the  national  capitol  recognized  in  Cannon 
a  friend  who  could  be  relied  upon  at  all  times  to  put 
through  legislation  in  their  interest.  Through  the  in- 
strumentalitj^  of  appointments  to  the  various  important 
committee  chairmanships,  and  the  absolute  dominance 
particularly  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  position  of  the 
Speaker  had  grown  from  that  of  a  mere  presiding  officer, 
as  originally  intended  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
to  that  of  the  absolute  boss  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
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House  itself.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  leaders 
in  affairs  of  those  times  gladly  accepted  membership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  were  able  at  all  times 
to  give  expression  of  their  views  and  to  participate  fulh'' 
in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  A  hundred  and  one 
years  ago  Henry  Clay,  after  two  terms  in  the  Senate, 
resigned  and  became  a  member  of  the  House.  Freedom 
of  utterance  was  absolute  in  those  days,  and  such  men 
as  James  Madison,  John  Randolph,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Thad- 
deus  Stephens,  Henry  Clay  and  men  of  that  type  freely- 
expressed  their  prerogatives  as  members.  Under  the 
rules  created  by  the  system  of  which  Speaker  Cannon 
was  an  illustrious  exponent,  those  noted  men  would  have 
indeed  found  it  hard  to  make  themselves  heard  in  that 
body. 

So  flagrant  were  the  abuses  of  power  during  the 
reign  of  Cannonism  that  popular  leaders  of  determina- 
tion finally  rebelled  acainst  the  gag  methods  and  waged 
warfare  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Cannon  and 
Cannonism  and  sent  the  "Duke  of  Danville"  from  the 
lofty  perch  of  authority  into  a  seat  usually  occupied  by 
just  an  ordinaiy  member  of  the  House.  It  was  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Beveridge  amendment,  which 
sought  properly  to  rerrulate  the  beef  trust,  that  Speaker 
Cannon  was  particularly  conspicuous  in  his  effort  to 
defeat  the  legislation  ably  and  reasonably  advocated  by 
the  Indiana  statesman.  A  leading  critic  on  that  occa- 
sion thus  gave  utterance : 

"Against  all  reasonable  and  important  demands. 
Speaker  Cannon  placed  himself  on  the  side  of  reaction, 
or  privileged  interests  and  corrupt  corporate  wealth.  He 
is  distinctly  the  friend  of  the  criminal  rich  and  th- 
oppressor  of  labor. 

"He  added  to  his  evil  fame  by  aiding  the  intamor  ; 
and  notoriously  corrupt  Penrose-Durham  machine  in 
Pennsylvania  to  defeat  the  friends  of  pure  elections  and 
honest  government  in  Pennsylvania." 
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In  December,  1909,  the  storm  which  eventually  re- 
sulted in  sweeping  from  power  Cannon  and  Cannonism 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  be  heard,  had  its  inception.  Grad- 
ually there  had  grown  up  within  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
publican party  a  strong  feeling  toward  independence 
and  progression.  The  old  stand-patters  became  less  and 
less  influential.  The  slogan,  "Stand  by  the  party,"  had 
been  used  many  times  before  to  whip  into  line  Congress- 
men who  sought  to  act  as  their  individual  consciences 
and  judgment  dictated.  The  powers  that  ruled  the 
House,  headed  by  Cannon,  and  including  Sereno  Payne, 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Dalzell 
of  Pennsylvania,  Tawney  of  Minnesota,  and  others  who 
worked  in  harmony  with  Senator  Aldrich,  boss  of  the 
Senate,  were  deluded  with  the  belief  that  they  could  re- 
sort to  any  unfair  method  to  accomplish  their  end  and 
still  retain  positions  of  authority.  They  were  bhnd  to 
the  growth  of  popular  indignation  and  resentment ;  they 
refused  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence relegated  to  the  rear  ranks.  Payne  was  a  trusty 
lieutenant  of  the  arbitrary  Cannon ;  he  presided  over  the 
"deliberations"  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
leading  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  committee 
which  has  to  do  with  tariff  and  other  legislation  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Nothing  could  get  by  Payne  that  Cannon  didn't  OK, 
and  Cannon  wouldn't  OK  anything  that  the  interests 
didn't  want.  Members  of  the  House  stormed  and  pro- 
tested, but  it  made  no  difference,  for  Cannon  said: 
"Nothing  doing,"  and  nothing  was  doing.  Payne  was 
a  man  of  much  less  ability  than  Cannon,  but  was  natu- 
rally more  arbitrary  and  unreasonable.  It  mattered  not 
to  Payne  that  the  people  in  general  were  desirous  that 
proper  legislation  be  enacted.  If  Payne  didn't  want  it, 
he  sought  to  turn  it  down,  and  often  in  terms  brusque 
and  at  times  insulting. 
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For  example,  during  the  Spanish-American  War 
it  was  decided  to  impose  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound 
on  all  tea  imported  into  this  country.  This  tax  was  de- 
signed entirely  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Spain.  The  war  has  been 
terminated,  and  thus  there  was  no  further  need  for  the 
collection  of  tax  created  purely  as  a  war  measure.  How- 
ever, the  tax  was  not  repealed,  and  when  the  leaders  in 
the  tea  importing  and  distributing  industry  several  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war  urged  Cannon  to  repeal  the 
tax  which  had  become  a  great  burden  upon  the  consum- 
ing public,  which  had  resulted  in  the  decrease  in  quanity 
of  tea,  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  tea  and  was 
otherwise  injurious,  Congress,  through  Payne  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  arbitrarily  re- 
jected the  demands  of  those  who  favored  repeal. 

According  to  the  Rules  of  the  House,  the  bill  for  the 
repeal,  having  to  do  with  imposition  of  taxes,  had  to 
originate  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  To  a 
committee  representing  thousands  of  merchants  who 
came  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  appeal  to 
Chairman  Payne  for  his  approval  of  the  repeal  meas- 
ure, Payne  declared  that  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  talking  about;  that  the  tax  on  tea  would  be  main- 
tained at  all  hazards  and  that  the  merchants  were  wast- 
ing their  time  around  Washington  and  should  return  to 
their  several  homes  and  not  bother  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  had  other  IMPORTANT  measures 
before  it  for  consideration.  The  merchants,  however, 
were  Progressives;  they  resented  the  arbitrary'  position 
taken  by  the  man  who  was  presumably  the  representative 
of  the  people's  interests,  and  they  declared  that  they 
would  go  to  the  American  peoy)le  and  induce  them  to  de- 
mand of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  of  Con- 
gress that  this  onerous  tax  be  repealed.  The  people 
responded  quickly  and  so  generally  that  so  great  was 
the  pressure  upon  Congress  that  the  tax  was  eliminated, 
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though  until  the  last  Payne  and  Dalzell  opposed  such 
action. 

The  discontent  upon  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
House  became  so  great  that  late  in  1909  the  Insurgents 
in  the  Republican  ranks  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
rule  of  the  Cannon  crowd.  The  fight  was  led  by  Con- 
gressman "Red"  Hays  of  California  and  George  W. 
Norris  of  Nebraska,  and  was  participated  in  by  others 
who  were  entirely  in  accord  with  the  movement  to  de- 
stroy the  rules  which  had  placed  Cannon  and  his  strong- 
arm  associates  in  the  dominant  position  in  the  House. 
On  December  11th  a  caucus  was  held  in  which  the  In- 
surgents were  represented  by  Congressmen  Hays,  Hub- 
bard of  Iowa,  Poindexter  of  Washington,  Gronna  of 
North  Dakota,  Haugen,  Hubbard,  Woods,  Pickett, 
Good,  and  Kendall  of  Iowa;  Henshaw  and  Nelson  of 
Nebraska;  Madison  and  Murdock  of  Kansas;  Lindberg 
of  Minnesota;  Lovering  of  Massachusetts;  Cooper, 
Cary,  Lenroot  and  Nelson  of  Wisconsin.  The  resent- 
ment against  the  rules  imposed  by  Cannon  had  grown 
to  the  point  of  conflict,  during  the  previous  extra  session 
of  Congress.  The  feeling  of  opposition  was  strongly 
voiced  by  Representative  Norris  of  Nebraska,  who  said: 

"For  all  practical  purposes  our  national  government, 
like  Gaul  of  old,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  Senate, 
the  President,  and  the  Speaker.  This  perversion  of  the 
real  intent  and  object  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
brought  about  so  gradually  and  quietly  that  until  re- 
cently the  people  have  not  understood  the  method  of  its 
accomplishment." 

In  January,  1910,  the  brilliant  Senator  Gore,  in  an 
address  in  Danville,  the  home  of  Speaker  Cannon,  gave 
utterance  to  the  popular  opposition  to  Cannonism  and 
to  a  prophecy  in  these  words: 

"If  the  reign  of  stand-pat  tyranny  is  continued  I 
have  little  choice  among  the  tyrants.  Destroy  the  des- 
potism, if  you  would  destroy  the  despot.    Cannon  and 
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Aldrich  are  the  chosen  champions  of  privilege,  the  guid- 
ing geniuses  of  the  present  administration. 

'^Roosevelt  was  able  to  run  his  administration  mth- 
out  their  domination.  It  seem^  that  Mr.  Taft  surrendered 
upon  their  first  summons,  Roosevelt  in  his  way  was  the 
friend  of  progress  and  the  foe  of  privilege,  and  the  peo- 
ple may  yet  prefer  the  strenuosity  of  Roosevelt  to  the 
sinuosity  of  Taft,  They  may  yet  conclude  that  'the 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau  but  the  voice  is  Jacob's,' " 

It  was  in  fighting  for  an  important  principle  that  the 
progressive  Insurgents  in  the  House  accomplished  the 
defeat  of  Cannon  for  the  first  time.  It  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Gifford  Pinchot,  who  stood  for  the  important 
principle  enunciated  by  Roosevelt  of  preserving  the 
national  resources  against  the  conspiracy  to  absorb  those 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  had  become  en- 
gaged in  a  conflict  with  the  Taft  administration.  The 
Insurgents,  in  combination  with  the  independent  Demo- 
crats, effected  an  alliance  which  brought  about  the  repeal 
of  the  Rules  whereby  the  Speaker  arbitrarily  selected 
the  members  of  all  committees.  On  January  7,  1910, 
the  House  adopted  the  amendment  proposed  by  Repre- 
sentative Norris  providing  that  the  House  should  choose 
the  members  of  the  committee.  The  vote  was  close,  be- 
ing 149  to  146,  but  the  Insurgents  were  victorious  and 
Cannon  was  done  for  as  a  czar.  Representatives  Her- 
bert Parsons  and  Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York,  and 
Butler  Ames  of  Massachusetts,  joined  with  the  thereto- 
fore recognized  Insurgents,  making  26  Progressives  who 
accomplished  the  defeat  of  Cannon.  The  roll  of  honor 
included:  Congressmen  Fish  and  Parsons  of  New  York; 
Cooper,  Koop,  Lenroot,  and  Nelson  of  Wisconsin; 
Davis,  I.indberg,  Miller,  and  Volstead  of  Minnesota; 
Good,  Haugen,  Hubbard,  Kendall,  Pickett,  and  Woods 
of  Iowa,  Gronna  of  North  Dakota,  Norris  and  Henshaw 
of  Nebraska,  Hays  of  California,  Poindexter  of  Wash- 
ington, Murdock  and  Madison  of  Kansas,  and  Lorering 
and  Ames  of  Massachusetts. 
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"Czar"  Cannon  was  dethroned,  but  he  was  not  dis- 
heartened, apparently,  for  the  day  after  his  decisive  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  the  Insurgents  he  almost  joyfully 
declared : 

"There  has  never  been  a  day  since  Thomas  B.  Reed 
was  Speaker  that  the  House  could  not  take  up  and  con- 
sider a  measure  which  had  the  sanction  of  the  majority. 
And  now  these  gentlemen,  of  whom  Mr.  Murdock  and 
Mr.  Norris  are  such  conspicuous  examples,  who  have 
been  talking  about  the  'man  astride  the  House'  and  the 
man  to  whom  they  had  to  crawl  in  order  to  be  recognized, 
have  discovered  the  truth  of  this," 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  triumph  of  the  people 
against  the  despotism  of  the  crowd  who  ruled  Congress 
under  the  guidance  of  Cannon  was  made  possible  largely 
through  the  independent  and  fearless  leadership  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Roosevelt  did  not  interfere  in  the 
fight  which  the  Progressives  made  in  the  House,  but  he 
did  much  to  crystallize  public  sentiment  and  to  arouse 
the  people  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  taking  back  into 
their  hands  the  rule  of  the  Nation, 


CHAPTER  X 

ROOSETELT  IN  THE  WhITE  HoUSE 

**Tou  can't  get  out  of  a  man  what  God  Almighty 
did  not  put  into  him.  You  must  suit  the  man  to  the 
job,  not  the  job  to  the  man,"  said  Frank  A.  Munsey,  in 
his  introduction  to  Judson  C.  Welliver's  able  summary 
of  Roosevelt's  accomplishments  as  President,  in  Mr. 
Munsey's  magazine. 

"Strenuous  as  was  the  fight  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
against  Roosevelt  and  his  policies,  it  was  mild  as  com- 
pared with  the  combined  fight  put  up  against  him  by  the 
railroads,  by  Big  Business  and  by  Wall  Street,  almost 
to  a  man — big  fellows  and  the  little  fellows  alike.  *  ♦  * 
But  Roosevelt  won  out  and  he  won  because  he  was  right 
and  because  the  American  peoplie  believed  in  him  and 
his  policies  and  were  back  of  him." 

In  this  summary  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  accomplish- 
ments in  the  White  House,  Mr.  Welliver  pointed  out 
some  of  his  notable  cases  in  which  Roosevelt,  thoucrh  not 
a  lawyer,  proved  wiser  than  some  of  the  best  lawyers, 
and  showed  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and 
its  limitations  was  indeed  much  more  accurate,  much 
more  sound,  than  those  of  the  vaunted  statesmen  who 
had  "set  themselves  up  as  the  very  keepers  of  the  ark 
of  the  constitutional  covenant." 

The  greatest  monument  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  efforts 
for  reform  was  the  Dolliver-Hepburn  Railroad  Act 

"As  early  as  1901  he  began  urging  the  need  of  such 
legislation.  In  December,  1903,  he  declared  in  his  mes- 
sage that  "the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  be  made  thoroughgoing,  so  that  it  could 
exercise  complete  supervision  and  control  over  the  issue 
of  securities  as  well  as  over  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
ratet." 
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This  Act  became  a  law  on  June  29,  1906,  the  rail- 
roads and  linancial  interests  showing  an  inclination  to 
laugh  at  it.  We  all  know  what  splendid  service  this  one 
act  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  done  for  the  country.  As 
usual,  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  met  in  this  effort  to  put 
through  the  DoUiver-Hepburn  bill  with  an  almost  soUd 
resistance  from  the  railroads,  and  as  usual,  when  trying 
to  do  something  really  big  and  good  for  the  country  he 
won  out  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  And  as  indi- 
cating his  superior  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
needs  of  the  country  in  this  particular  respect,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  these  same  people  who  so  bitterly 
fought  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  not  now  listen  to 
a  repeal  of  it. 

Mr.  Welhver  in  citing  the  opposition  of  a  few  of  the 
legislators  to  the  bill  quotes  Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio, 
who  declared  that  this  legislation  was  "so  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  of  such  drastic  and 
revolutionary  character,  that  the  consequences  are  likely 
to  be  most  unusual  and  far-reaching."  He  said  that 
Congress  did  not  have  the  power  to  do  the  thing  which 
the  bill  proposed,  and  that  it  was  most  fortunate  for 
the  country  that  it  did  not.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
such  legislation,  and  it  "had  not  one  line  in  it  that  af- 
forded any  remedy  whatever  against  the  greatest  and 
most  serious  evils  that  have  been  mentioned.  If  it  does 
not  fail  and  perish  in  the  courts,"  he  went  on,  "expe- 
rience will  shortly  demonstrate  the  utter  impracticability 
of  rate-making  by  a  commission."  He  predicted  ruin 
to  the  railroads  if  the  legislation  should  pass. 

And  going  on,  he  quotes  the  views  of  several  other 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

Senator  Scott,  of  West  Virginia,  declared  that  "a 
careful  study  of  the  railroad  situation  where  government 
control  obtains  will  show  the  evils  resulting,  and  force 
the  belief  that  governments  cannot  make  rates  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  trade  and  industry." 
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Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  a  very  alert  watch- 
dog of  the  Constitution,  declared : 

*'Many  others  think  that  the  pending  measure  is  in 
more  than  one  respect  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  to 
say  the  least.  I  think  I  may  justly  say  that  many  of  us 
regard  it  as  unconstitutional  in  one  or  two  important 
particulars." 

Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  described  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  bill  "as  a  direct  assault  upon  the 
Constitution.  It  cannot  succeed,"  he  added,  "unless  it 
can  ride  down  or  evade  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  define  and  protect  the  judicial  pow- 
ers of  the  courts,  and  all  its  important  provisions  are 
framed  for  this  purpose." 

That  was  the  terrifying  argument  to  which  the  meas- 
ure's opponents  were  always  turning.  A  study  of  the 
Record  develops  that  most  of  the  reputed  great  lawyers 
on  the  Republican  side  predicted  that  the  bill  would 
be  found  unconstitutional  in  very  important  respects,  if 
not  as  a  whole.  Yet,  after  more  than  five  years,  not  a 
single  provision  of  that  long  and  involved  measure  has 
been  so  held ! 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  CAVILERS'  CHOEUS 

Senator  Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  adopted  the  familiar 
tactics  of  declaring  the  measure  worthless  because  it  did 
not  go  far  enough. 

"The  bill  as  it  now  stands,"  he  said,  "is  based  upon 
an  erroneous  theory  of  regulation  from  its  very  first  pro- 
vision to  its  last.  It  betrays  a  rare  ignorance  of  the  evils 
to  be  overcome  and  of  the  methods  available  to  Congress 
in  suppression." 

Representative  Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  more 
frankness  than  was  indulged  in  by  these  velvet-footed 
statesmen  who  professed  fear  of  the  bill's  constitution- 
ality, expressed  the  thought  at  the  bottom  of  most  oppo- 
sition minds  when  he  said: 
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"Not  all  men  supporting  this  bill  are  Socialists  and 
anarchists,  but  every  Socialist  and  every  anarchist  does 
indorse  this  bill." 

Representative  McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  put  it 
thus: 

"It  is  upon  the  advocates  of  this  bill  to  show  that  we 
should  set  aside  the  American  system  of  freight  rates, 
which  has  given  us  rates  hardly  half  as  high  as  are  paid 
by  the  other  great  countries  of  the  world,  although  our 
railroads  pay  their  labor  twice  the  wages  paid  in  other 
countries.  Give  us  a  reason  why  we  should  discard  a 
system  which  has  been  a  success  for  a  system  which  has 
been  a  failure." 

Representative  Littlefield,  of  Maine: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  a  tribunal  of  seven  men  should 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  detective  agency,  a  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  a  lord  high  executioner,  even  though 
railroads  may  be  the  subjects  aimed  at." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  quotations  are  from  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  alike,  thus  showing  the  variety 
of  argument  raised  against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  These 
were  the  efforts  of  the  representatives  of  the  railroads 
and  big  interests,  but  they  had  not  reckoned  their  adver- 
sary. The  fight  was  typically  Rooseveltian,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  seemed  incapable  of  tiring.  And  as  so  aptly 
put  by  Mr.  Welliver: 

"In  this  struggle  time  was  on  the  side  of  Roosevelt, 
because  he  knew  how  to  use  it,  and  seemed  incapable  of 
weariness.  The  country  came  to  his  aid.  The  latent 
power  of  real  but  unorganized  sentiment  made  itself  felt. 
Commercial  bodies,  political  organizations,*  and  civic 
forces  came  forward  to  align  themselves  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Senators  were  made  to  understand  that  the  voters 
were  looking  on  and  "keeping  tabs."  Political  careers 
were  put  in  jeopardy.  Constituencies  fell  afoul  of  their 
Senators ;  togas  began  to  slip  away  from  shoulders  that 
had  long  worn  them  in  the  proud  confidence  of  secure 
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possession.  What  was  the  use  of  beating  Roosevelt  if, 
in  doing  so,  his  enemies  must  meet  their  own  destruc- 
tion? 

"Thus  statesmen  began  to  consult  the  oracle  of  their 
personal  ambitions;  and  as  they  interpreted  its  answer, 
they  understood  that  their  salvation  was  in  lining  up  for 
the  President's  bill. 

"Desertions  from  the  opposition  began  to  be 
rumored,  then  confirmed.  Defeat  stared  the  Aldrich 
machine  in  the  face.  The  day  came  when  a  safe  ma- 
jority could  be  counted  for  the  bill.  Then  defeat  was 
followed  by  panic,  and  panic  degenerated  into  rout. 

"Roosevelt's  victory  was  complete,  sweeping.  When 
the  long-awaited  hour  came,  with  the  final  vote  on  the  bill. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  lined  up  together  for  it, 
and  the  roll-call  showed  a  majority  so  large  as  to  be  all 
but  unanimous !  The  men  who  did  not  dare  vote  against 
the  bill  contented  themselves  by  supporting  it  and  utter- 
ing doleful  prophecies  of  failure,  which  have  not  come 
tnie. 

"Thus  was  won  the  greatest  victory  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  It  was  so  complete  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  the  opposition  ever  to  pull  itself  together  for 
a  struggle  to  regain  the  lost  ground." 

We  all  remember,  however,  that  before  two  years  had 
passed  tliese  same  interests  had  aligned  themselves  in  a 
new  attack  on  this  new  law,  and  that  the  reactionary 
House  leaders,  by  refusing  appropriations  for  its  en- 
forcement, tried  to  starve  the  Dolliver-Hepburn  law  to 
death. 

The  action  of  these  reactionaries  in  their  scheming 
to  undo  this  great  achievement  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  is 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Welliver  as  follows : 

THE  BATTLE  FOR  SECTION  TWENTY 

"The  law  included,  as  its  twentieth  section,  a  pro- 
vision that  the  Interstate  Conrmierce  Commission  should 
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provide  a  uniform  system  of  accoimting  for  all  railroads, 
require  reports,  have  access  to  their  accounts,  and  inspect 
these,  to  insure  that  the  law  was  being  obeyed. 

"This  was  and  is  widely  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  act.  It  is  a  guarantee  against 
discrimination,  for  if  government  inspectors  go  through 
the  accounts,  it  must  be  practically  impossible  to  give 
rebates  without  their  knowledge. 

"There  was  determined  hostility  to  this  provision, 
and  its  opponents  intrigued  to  destroy  it.    A  plot  was 
carefully  laid,  to  be  sprung  when  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill 
of  1908  was  passed. 

"By  that  time  the  Interstate  Commission  had  per- 
fected the  uniform  system  of  accounting,  and  needed 
inspectors  and  accounting  experts  to  investigate  the 
books  of  railroads,  precisely  as  bank  examiners  investi- 
gate banks.  Accordingly  the  commission  asked  Con- 
gress for  half  a  million  dollars  for  such  experts. 

"The  Conmiittee  on  Appropriations,  in  framing  the 
bill,  cut  this  amount  to  fifty  thousand  dollars — a  figure 
so  inadequate  that  it  was  ridiculous.  The  tory  leaders 
were  determined  that  section  twenty  must  be  destroyed, 
and  knew  that  if  the  commission  had  no  money  to  en- 
force it,  it  would  fail.  The  failure  could  be  made  a  pre- 
text for  its  repeal. 

"Speaker  Cannon  was  in  fullest  sympathy  with  this 
plot;  so  were  such  members  of  the  appropriation  com- 
mittee as  Chairman  Tawney,  and  Messrs.  Gardner,  of 
Michigan;  Smith,  of  Iowa;  Keifer,  of  Ohio;  Livingston, 
of  Georgia;  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York,  and  Sherley,  of 
Kentucky.  The  job  was  set  up  very  quietly,  and  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  Roosevelt  learned  of  the  plot. 
Without  delay  he  prepared  a  special  message,  insisting 
that  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
should  be  provided. 

"This  message  was  the  signal  for  the  hardest  fight 
the  Cannon  forces  made  at  that  session.    It  was  a  con- 
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elusive  test  of  strength  between  Roosevelt  and  the 
machine. 

"The  House  leaders  had  intended  to  make  their  fight 
from  ambush;  to  jam  through  their  fifty  thousand  dollar 
item  while  nobody  was  watching ;  to  fool  Roosevelt. 

"He  didn't  fool.  Learning  the  plot,  he  exposed  it 
with  his  ringing  message,  which  once  more  brought  the 
fighting  out  into  the  open.  Then  he  sent  for  every 
friendly  member  of  the  House,  rallied  all  the  doubtful 
ones  who  could  be  reached,  sounded  the  alarm  to  the 
country,  and  forced  the  issue. 

"Aiid  again  Mr.  Roosevelt  routed  his  enemies,  with 
the  result  that  big  railroad  men  and  financiers  all  agree 
as  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  stoppage  of  these 
unlawful  practices  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  met  the  same  bitter  resistance  when  he 
attacked  what  is  conmionly  known  as  the  Meat  Trust, 
and  in  his  fight  for  pure  food.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the 
railroad  legislation,  the  fight  for  right  prevailed,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  Meat  Trust  stand  out  boldly  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  activity  in  the  people's  interests. 

The  following  summary  will  be  interesting  to  note 
as  recording  some  of  the  notable  achievements  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration : 

SOME  OF  THE  NOTABLE  ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    THE    ROOSE- 
VELT ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Dolllver-Hepbum  Railroad  Act.  11.  Navy  doubled  In  tonnage  and 

t.  Eictenslon  of  Forest  Reserve.  greatly     Increased     In     effl- 

3.  National  Irrigation  Act  clency. 

4.  Improvement     of     waterways  12.  Battle-ship    fleet   aent  around 

and    reservation    of    water-  ^^q  world. 

c   r^IT^**  ^l^T:  vnu      A  *  13.  state     militia     brought     Into 

5.  Employers'  Liability  Act.  coordination  with  army. 

?:  nJ^JoTTrr^nLa     em-      "•  Ca-1  ^one  acquired  and  work 
ployees'   hours   of  labor.  ?^  excavation    pushed    with 

8.  Establishment  of  Department  Increased    energy. 

of  Commerce  and  Labor.  15.  Development  of  civil  ■ell-gOT- 

9.  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  ernment   in    Insular 
10.  Federal  meat  inspection.  sions. 
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16.  Second  intervention  in  Cuba; 

Cuba  restored  to  the  Cubans. 

17.  Finances    of    Santo    Domingo 

straightened  out. 

18.  Alaska  Boundary  dispute  set- 

tled. 

19.  Reorganization  of  the  consular 

service. 

20.  Settlement  of  the  coal  strike 

of  1902. 

21.  The     government    upheld     in 

Northern  Securities  deci- 
sion. 

22.  Conviction  of  post-office  graft- 

ers and  public-land  thieves. 

23.  Directed   investigation   of  the 

Sugar  Trust  customs  frauds, 
and  the  resultant  prosecu- 
tions. 

24.  Suits  begun  against  the  Stand- 

ard Oil  and  Tobacco  com- 
panies and  other  corpora- 
tions for  violation  of  the 
Sherman    Anti-Trust   Act. 

25.  Cornorations  forbidden  to  con- 

tribute to  political  cam- 
paign funds. 


26.  Keeping    the    door    of    China 

open  to  American  com- 
merce. 

27.  Bringing  about  the  settlement 

of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

28.  Avoiding   the   pitfalls   created 

by  Pacific  Coast  prejudice 
against  Japanese  immigra- 
tion. 

29.  Negotiating   twenty-four   trea- 

ties of  general  arbitration. 

30.  Reduction  of  the  interest-bear- 

ing    debt     by     more     than 
$90,000,000. 
81.  Inauguration  of  movement  for 
conservation   of  natural   re 
sources. 

32.  Inauguration    of    the    annual 

conference  of  Governors  of 
States. 

33.  Inauguration  of  movement  for 

improvement  of  conditions 
of  country  life. 


And,  in  addition,  reference  might  be  made  to  a  few 
of  the  policies  recommended  by  President  Roosevelt,  as 
follows : 


POLICIES  RECOMMENDED  BY 

1.  Reform  of  the  banking  and  cur-   6, 
rency  system.  7. 

2.  Inheritance  tax. 

3.  Income  tax. 

4.  Passage   of   a   new   employers' 

liability  act  to  meet  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

5.  Postal  savings-banks. 


9. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

Parcel-post. 

Revision  of  the  Sherman  Antl- 
Trust  Act. 

Legislation  to  prevent  over- 
capitalization, stock-watering, 
etc.,  of  common  carriers. 

Legislation  compelling  incor- 
poration under  Federal  laws 
of  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate   commerce. 


Touching  upon  the  matter  of  corporations  and  cam- 
paign funds,  Mr.  Welliver  continues ; 

CORPORATIONS  AND  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

"In  his  message  to  the  Congressional  session  of  1900 
and  1907,  President  Roosevelt  reiterated  an  earher  rec- 
ommendation to  prohibit  corporations  from  contributing 
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to  campaign  funds.  He  raised  no  objection  to  payments 
by  individuals,  but  urged  that  gifts  from  corporations 
should  be  forbidden. 

"To  this  measure,  as  to  many  others,  the  opposition 
was  of  two  kinds — open  and  covert.  The  measure  was 
held  up  a  long  time  in  the  effort  to  prevent  a  vote,  for  it 
was  realized  that  the  great  majority  would  not  dare  vote 
against  it.  The  familiar  procedure  of  side-tracking  and 
pigeon-holing  was  employed,  but  Roosevelt  would 
not  stand  for  this.  He  forced  the  bill  before  the  House 
by  main  strength.  Representative  Mann,  of  Illinois, 
then  a  lieutenant  of  Cannon,  now  leader  of  the  Republi- 
can minority,  flatly  opposed  it. 

"  *I  am  not  in  favor  of  this  bill,'  he  said. 

"  *I  do  not  believe  that  the  government  has  constitu- 
tional authority  to  regulate  and  control  all  the  elections 
in  the  country.  Although  I  know  the  popular  demand 
that  we  shall  prevent  the  influence  of  corporations,  and 
although  that  influence  ought  to  be  controlled,  I  have 
the  courage  of  my  convictions  on  this  question.' 

"Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  declared  that  *no  good 
will  come  of  this  legislation.  If  you  want  to  purify  poli- 
tics, you  must  go  further,  and  provide  that  no  man  shall 
contribute  any  money.  You  ought  to  provide  that  no 
man  shall  be  a  candidate  for  office  unless  he  can  prove 
to  a  nonpartisan  committee  that  he  has  not  got  a  cent 
on  God's  earth,  and  that  he  will  not  corrupt  anybody  T 

"Despite  much  more  of  this  sort  of  opposition,  public 
sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  legislation. 
Backed  up  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  measure  passed,  and 
was  approved  January  26,  1907.*' 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  Stolen  Nomination.  A  Summary  an©  Ac- 
count OF  THE  Manner  in  which  Contested  Seats 
[WERE  Stolen  by  the  Taft  Machine. 

By  BAINBRIDGE  COLBY 

The  Republican  National  Committee  met  in  Chi- 
cago on  June  6,  1912. 

Many  people,  well  informed  as  to  general  issues 
which  divide  parties,  who  follow  the  records  of  pubhc 
men,  and  who  may  be  said  to  be  well  versed  in  politics, 
have  only  a  hazy  impression  of  what  may  be  called  the 
anatomy  of  politics — that  is  to  say,  the  sources  of  polit- 
ical power,  along  what  lines  it  moves  and  is  directed, 
where  it  is  stored,  and  how  it  can  be  stolen  and  deflected 
from  its  legitimate  channels. 

They  loiow  that  national  conventions  are  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  several  States,  but  how  the  dele- 
gates are  chosen  or  representation  apportioned,  how 
the  convention  is  organized,  manipulated,  and  some- 
times, as  happened  at  Chicago,  coerced  into  misrepre- 
sentative  action,  against  the  judgment  and  wishes  of 
the  party,  are  subjects  upon  which  the  information  of 
most  of  us  is  very  deficient. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  a  body  called  the  national 
committee;  that  it  wields  great  power,  and  that  its  ac- 
tion is  sometimes,  as  recently,  the  subject  of  bitter  and 
widespread  denunciation.  But  few  know  just  how 
the  committee  goes  about  it  to  thwart  the  party's  will, 
and  just  why  many  of  its  members  have  incurred  such 
general  odium. 

The  national  committee  consists  of  fifty-three  mem- 
bers— one  from  each  State  and  the  territorial  posses- 
sions, Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  the 
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Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico.  Each  has  a  member  in 
the  national  committee,  and  although  the  territorial  pos- 
sessions cast  no  vote  in  the  Presidential  election,  their 

PROPOSED  SOLUTION  OF  A  DISPUTED  PROBLEM 


McOilciicoc,  ill  TUe  Chicago  Tribune  Cornlgbted.  1912,  by  Tb«  Oilcago  Tribune 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  a  grand  scheme  that  will  settle,  once  for  all, 
this  question  of  fraudulent  delegates.  I  propose  to  have  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Texas,  Washington  and  Arizona  decide  the  matter  by 
having  a  


M«CiitctM«n.  m  Tbo 


Trlbun* 


CupyrtghlcU-  1912.  tj  Tb«  Chloa<D  Trlbun« 

-Preferential  Primary." 


representatives  in  the  national  committee  have  equal 
voice  and  power  with  the  representatives  of  populous 
States,  such  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
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The  members  of  the  committee  are  not  by  virtue  of 
their  membership  participants  in  the  convention  of  the 
party.  They  are  not  necessarily  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. In  fact,  a  large  number  of  the  national  com- 
mitteemen were  defeated  for  election  as  delegates  to 
the  recent  Chicago  convention.  The  national  commit- 
tee is  not  a  committee  of  the  convention.  It  is  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention.  It  does  not  report  to  the 
convention,  and  yet  this  irregular  and  unofficial  body 
practically  overlies  the  convention  and  determines  for 
all  practical  purposes  its  course  and  its  choice  of  candi- 
dates, by  making  up  the  temporary  roll  of  the  conven- 
tion and  thus  determining  who  shall  sit  and  who  shall 
not  sit  as  delegates. 

All  contests  arising  from  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  convention  are  referred  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  national  committee.  The  credentials  of  elected 
delegates  are  forwarded  to  the  committee  from  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  formal  notices  of  all  contests  are  like- 
wise transmitted  to  it. 

About  two  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention, the  national  committee  meets  for  the  purpose, 
theoretically,  of  considering  these  contests,  examining 
evidence,  and  hearing  arguments.  It  thus  makes  up  a 
temporary  roll  of  the  convention. 

The  credential  committee  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  body  whose  personnel  is  carefully  selected  to 
make  sure  of  the  ratification  of  the  prior  action  of  the 
national  committee  on  contests,  and  transmits  nomi- 
nally its  own,  but  in  reality  the  recommendations  of 
the  national  committee,  to  the  convention  on  the  sub- 
[ject  of  roll  of  delegates,  in  case  of  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  national  committee. 

The  credentials  committee  has  a  member  from  each 
State,  chosen  by  the  delegates  from  each  State,  whose 
credentials  have  first  been  approved  by  the  national 
committee.     At  the  Chicago  Convention  several  of  its 
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members  were  also  members  of  the  national  committee, 
and  thus  sat  in  review  of  their  own  prior  decisions.  In 
every  case  the  credentials  committee  sustained  the  na- 
tional committee,  as  it  was  intended  to  do;  and,  in  fact, 
any  other  result  was  carefully  precluded  by  the  manner 
of  the  organization  of  the  credentials  conmiittee,  as 
pointed  out. 

The  national  committeemen,  one  from  each  State, 
are  chosen  by  the  delegates  from  that  State  to  the  pre- 
ceding national  convention.  The  national  committee 
which  recently  met  in  Chicago  had  been  elected  four 
years  previously  by  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
which  nominated  Mr.  Taft  in  1908. 

Of  the  thirty-nine  members  who  formed  the  solid 
Taft  phalanx  within  the  committee,  fifteen  were  de- 
feated and  repudiated  within  their  own  States  a  few 
weeks  prior  to  the  convention.  Four  represented  Ter- 
ritories or  insular  possessions  having  no  votes  in  a  presi- 
dential election.  Ten  were  from  Southern  States  that 
have  given  no  electoral  vote  to  the  Republican  party. 
When  it  is  said  of  the  committeemen  that  certain  of 
them  had  been  repudiated  in  their  own  States,  reference 
is  made  to  such  committeemen  as  Senator  Boise  Pen- 
rose of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  failed  of  election  as  a 
delegate  to  the  national  convention.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory is  Senator  W.  Murray  Crane  of  Massachusetts. 
Senator  Crane  had  been  defeated  in  his  o^vn  State  for 
election  as  delegate-at-large  to  the  convention,  and 
failed  to  secure  re-election  as  a  member  of  the  national 
committee.  Mr.  Victor  Rosewater,  of  Nebraska,  had 
been  defeated  in  his  State  as  a  candidate  for  national 
committeeman,  and  sat  upon  the  national  committee  for 
the  last  time;  and  there  were  numerous  others  in  the 
same  plight. 

The  notorious  part  in  the  committee's  proceedings 
played  by  Penrose,  Crane,  Rosewater,  and  their  com- 
panions in  defeat,  like  the  final  shot  of  the  retreating 
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Parthian,  marked  their  egress  from  the  field  of  active 
politics. 

There  were  thus  twenty-nine  members,  or  two  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  whole  conmiittee,  who  were 
without  any  political  standing  whatever,  and  yet  had 
the  power  to  unseat  delegates  elected  by  popular  State- 
wide primaries,  as  in  the  case  of  California;  to  recog- 
nize delegates  without  a  shadow  of  right  to  sit  in  the 
convention,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas ;  and  thus  by  a  series 
of  indefensible  decisions,  disregarding  evidence,  ignor- 
ing merits,  and  in  some  instances  without  any  basis 
whatever  for  their  action,  to  mold  and  fix  arbitrarily 
the  composition  of  the  national  convention. 

The  total  number  of  delegates  making  up  the  con- 
vention was  1,078.  To  nominate  Mr.  Taft  required 
540  delegates.  Mr.  Taft  did  not  have  this  number  of 
votes  in  the  convention.  Of  the  honestly  elected  dele- 
gates Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a  decisive  majority. 

How  was  Mr.  Taft  to  be  nominated?  Not  by  a 
minority,  that  was  clear.  He  had  been  unable  to  win  a 
majority.    That  majority  had  to  be  found. 

The  national  committee,  bound  to  Mr.  Taft  by  Fed- 
eral patronage  and  all  the  ligaments  and  prepossessions 
of  machine  politics,  proceeded  to  find  it.  In  one  Indi- 
ana contest  affidavits  were  filed  showing  that  a  majority 
of  the  entire  number  of  delegates  constituting  a  district 
convention  had  not  voted  for  the  Taft  delegates  who 
presented  false  certificates  of  election.  At  first  it  was 
decided  to  exclude  such  evidence.  Then  it  was  decided 
to  receive  the  affidavits,  but  to  ignore  their  contents 
and  the  facts  which  they  incontrovertibly  established, 
and  seat  the  Taft  delegates.  It  was  so  ordered.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana. 

The  delegates  elected  from  Texas  were  undeniably 
the  regular  and  lawful  delegates.  But  they  were  for 
Roosevelt.     To  have  recognized  their  credentials  from 
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the  Republican  State  convention  of  Texas  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  conceding  Roosevelt's  nomination. 
It  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Without  a  qualm  the  na- 
tional conmiittee  violated  all  its  own  precedents,  and 
seated  Taft  delegates  elected  by  a  bolting  minority 
from  the  State  convention,  in  admitted  violation  of  the 
Terrell  Election  Law  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  committee  met  in  an  ugly  temper  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  6.  It  had  long  been  rumored,  in  fact  it 
was  openly  charged,  that  their  purpose  was  to  count 
Mr.  Taft  in,  by  fair  means  or  foul.  They  were  not  long 
in  confirming  suspicion  as  to  their  intent  and  purpose. 

The  minority  of  delegates  which  Mr.  Taft's  man- 
agers had  gathered  up  in  a  raid  through  the  rotten  bor- 
oughs of  Southern  republicanism  could  not  give  him  the 
nomination.  That  was  clear.  So  the  national  commit- 
tee, with  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  from  the  Presi- 
dent, started  out  hke  privateers  to  capture  Taft  dele- 
gates, wherever  pretext  could  be  manufactured  or  quib- 
ble invented. 

It  mattered  httle  that  the  great  Republican  States 
from  which  the  party  has  always  drawn  its  electoral 
strength  liad  by  huge  majorities  repudiated  Mr.  Taft's 
candidacy.  The  national  committeemen  belong  to  the 
old  school  of  politics.  They  believe  in  government  by 
"a  representative  part  of  the  people."  They  like  tlie 
role  of  dispensers  in  their  several  States  of  Federal 
patronage.  They  did  not  propose  to  "let  go"  without 
a  struggle.  The  new-fangled  idea  of  popular  primaries 
had  never  appealed  to  them.  It  was  "dangerous"  doc- 
trine, this  heresy  that  a  national  convention  should  reg- 
ister the  will  of  the  voters.  Popular  rule,  so  the  com- 
mittee felt,  was  an  insolent  intrusion  by  the  people  into 
the  committee's  hitherto  unchallenged  autocracy.  It 
must  be  sternly  crushed. 

The  task  was  congenial  to  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee.    A  large  number  of  its  members  were  embit- 
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tered  by  personal  defeat.  It  was  manifest  to  all  that 
Mr.  Taft,  if  nominated,  stood  no  chance  of  election. 
His  errors,  his  betrayals  of  the  people,  his  partiality  to 
special  interest,  his  vacillations,  liis  overwhelming  repu- 
diation in  the  pre-convention  contest  for  delegates  in 
the  Republican  States,  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  he 
was  a  beaten  candidate  before  the  campaign  could  be 
opened.  But  the  party  organization  remained,  and  the 
committeemen,  although  beaten  and  discredited,  re- 
solved to  fight  for  their  clutch  on  the  party  organiza- 
tion, as  a  nucleus  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  shat- 
tered political  power.  In  fact,  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Taft 
was  looked  upon  as  not  such  a  bad  thing.  It  might  be 
easier,  these  so-called  leaders  reasoned,  to  rebuild  their 
local  power  after  a  defeat  of  the  national  ticket,  instead 
of  having  to  combat  the  vigorous  resistance  of  a  self- 
confident  and  victorious  party,  with  anti-bossism  one  of 
its  cardinal  principles. 

While  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Taft's  nomination 
spelled  party  defeat,  they  themselves  having  been  repu- 
diated by  their  party,  felt  the  temptation  to  retaliate 
against  the  Republican  voters  by  coupling  with  their 
personal  disasters  the  defeat  of  the  ticket,  and  thus 
invite  the  inference  that  the  two  results  were  related. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party 
did  the  national  committee  meet  for  the  acknowledged 
purpose  of  forcing  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  al- 
ready defeated,  and  of  excluding  from  the  program  of 
the  convention  any  measure  or  resolve  that  could  make 
for  the  success  of  the  party  at  the  polls. 

For  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention  they  se- 
lected the  most  conspicuous  servant  which  the  forces  of 
privilege  have  ever  found.  They  made  no  mistake. 
Some  men  might  have  revolted  from  the  work  assigned 
to  Senator  Root,  but  he  leaped  to  the  task,  and  sur- 
passed even  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  The  con- 
vention fairly  gasped  when  he  ruled  that,  notwith- 
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standing  the  presence  of  a  duly  elected  delegate  in  the 
convention  who  declined  to  vote,  the  convention  could 
permit  an  alternate  to  vote  in  his  stead.  This  actually 
happened,  this  monstrous  ruling,  on  the  call  of  the  roll 
for  the  nomination  of  the  President.  The  ruling  was 
not  made,  however,  until  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
far  down  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  States,  had  been 
reached,  and  not  until  it  was  possible,  in  making  the 
ruling,  to  record  the  vote  of  a  Taft  alternate  in  place  of 
a  regular  Roosevelt  delegate. 

By  this  indefensible  act  Mr.  Root  made  a  personal 
contribution  of  two  votes  to  Mr.  Taft's  slender  majority 
on  the  fraudulently  padded  roll. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  it  can  readily  be  appre- 
ciated just  how  judicially  disposed  the  national  com- 
mittee was  when  Mr.  Rosewater,  of  Nebraska,  making 
his  farewell  appearance  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
brought  his  gavel  down  and  announced  that  the  com- 
mittee was  now  prepared  to  "judicially"  examine  and 
decide  upon  the  claims  of  rival  delegates,  representing 
Mr.  Taft  on  the  one  hand  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the 
other. 

Their  first  business  was  to  adopt  a  set  of  rules,  and 
the  most  important  rule  proposed  was  that  there  should 
be  no  roll-call  except  upon  a  request  concurred  in  by 
twenty  members.  They  calculated  that  there  were  only 
about  eleven  or  twelve  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  impartial  or  friendly  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  that  by 
restricting  roll-calls  to  requests  by  at  least  twenty  mem- 
bers they  were  throwing  a  protecting  pall  of  secrecy 
about  their  action,  and  could  then  do  about  as  they 
pleased  without  bearing  the  burden  or  odium  personally 
of  their  conduct.  This  proposal  called  out  an  eloquent 
protest  from  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho.  He  insisted  that 
a  fairer  rule  in  this  respect  should  be  adopted,  and 
moved  that  a  roll-call  of  the  committee  be  ordered  if 
requested  by  ten  members  of  the  committee. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Article  1, 
Section  5)  provides  that  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
shall  be  recorded  on  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those 
present. 

The  rules  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly  pro- 
vide that  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  recorded  on  the 
request  of  ten  members,  the  Assembly  having  a  mem- 
bership of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Senator  Borah,  in  behalf  of  this  motion,  said : 

"I  do  not  make  this  motion  with  any  expectancy, 
even  if  it  is  carried,  of  assisting  the  candidate  with 
whose  interest  it  is  known  I  am  allied.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume for  a  moment  that  it  will  result  in  the  seating  of 
any  delegate  who  will  not  otherwise  be  seated,  or  of 
not  seating  any  delegate  who  would  otherwise  not  be 
seated.  I  understand  perfectly  that  those  in  the  major- 
ity here  have  the  votes  to  seat  whom  they  would  seat, 
and  will  do  so  whatever  the  manner  of  procedure  of 
this  committee  may  be.  I  make  this  motion  for  an- 
other reason.  We  are  representing  here  a  great  party 
organization.  We  are  supposed  to  represent  the  mil- 
lions who  constitute  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  We 
meet  under  extraordinary  conditions,  and  under  circum- 
stances in  some  respects  most  unfortunate.  What  we 
do,  therefore,  ought  to  be  done  in  the  open,  and  every 
vote  recorded  with  an  individual  responsibility  behind  it. 

"I  cannot  believe  this  committee  is  going  to  seat 
men  who  manifestly  have  no  right  to  a  seat,  but  if  you 
are  going  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  your  party  do  it  openly, 
and  above  board,  and  put  your  individuality  and  your 
courage,  though  in  a  bad  cause,  behind  your  vote. 

"Are  you  ready  to  answer  to  your  constituents  when 
you  go  home?  Let's  make  a  record  that  cannot  be  as- 
sailed at  least  for  cowardice." 

According  to  the  Chicago  press  accounts,  at  this 
point  an  effort  was  made  to  take  Senator  Borah  off  his 
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feet  by  moving  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table.  He  said 
he  would  not  submit  to  gag  rule,  that  he  had  a  right 
to  address  the  committee,  and  that  he  proposed  to  do 
so,  so  long  as  he  was  not  physically  taken  out.  A  long 
wrangle  and  shouting  of  different  people  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  continued,  while  the  chairman  in  the  mean- 
time was  putting  the  motion  to  lay  Senator  Borah's 
motion  on  the  table.  He  continued  after  quiet  was  re- 
gained, and  said: 

*'What  are  you  men  afraid  of?  What  is  it  that  you 
are  going  to  do?  If  these  delegates  are  entitled  to  seats 
why  should  you  conceal  your  record?  Have  you  lost 
your  courage?  Are  you  ashamed  of  what  is  going  to 
happen?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  men  who  have 
not  the  moral  courage  to  record  in  the  open  every  vote 
which  they  cast  in  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  party,  are 
unworthy  to  represent  the  great  Republican  organiza- 
tion. The  man  who  has  the  legitimate  majority  of  the 
delegates  to  tliis  convention  should  be  nominated,  and 
when  so  nominated  he  will  be  loyally  supported  by  all. 
But  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  who  is  nominated, 
whether  it  be  one  candidate  or  another.  If  he  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  seating  of  delegates  whose  seating  you 
dare  not  defend,  it  will  be  a  disastrous  day  when  it  is 
done." 

It  only  remains  to  add  tlie  comment  of  the  Chicago 
reporter  who  was  at  the  scene,  and  who  said : 

"After  Senator  Borah  concluded  his  plea,  his  pro- 
posal was  steam-rollered — defeated  by  a  viva  voce 
vote." 

Thus  the  number  of  members  who  might  demand  a 
roll-call  remained  at  twenty. 

The  vote  of  the  committee  denying  the  newspapers 
generally  access  to  their  hearings,  and  restricting  the 
channels  of  publicity  to  a  handful  of  press  association 
representatives,  was  another  step  taken  at  the  outset 
which  gave  a  significant  clue  to  the  committee's  pro- 
gram. 
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But  there  was  no  need  to  depend  upon  mere  clues 
or  suggestions  or  inferences  from  such  acts  as  above 
related  for  knowledge  of  the  committee's  purposes.  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  8  the  following  conversa- 
tions between  members  of  the  committee  were  reported : 

"While  the  Ninth  Alabama  contest  was  under  con- 
sideration Senator  W.  Murray  Crane  suggested  to  sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee  that  it  would  be  wise 
tactics  to  seat  the  Roosevelt  delegates. 

"  *Big  Steve*  Stephenson  of  Colorado,  who  holds  a 
proxy  from  former  Senator  Nathan  B.  Scott  of  West 
Virginia,  is  reported  to  have  replied: 

"  *We  can't  afford  to  let  them  have  it.  We  might 
be  able  to  spare  two  votes  now,  but  we  must  look  ahead 
to  the  time  when  we  will  have  to  give  them  something. 
We  can't  do  it  now.' 

"When  the  ninth  district  contest  was  settled  by  a 
vote  of  38  to  15  in  favor  of  the  Taft  forces,  National 
Committeeman  Mulvane,  an  ardent  Taft  man,  of  Kan- 
sas, said  to  a  man  friendly  to  Col.  Roosevelt: 

"  *Now  you  fellows  have  got  an  inkling  of  what  you 
are  going  to  get.  Are  you  going  to  waste  our  time 
going  over  all  these  contests?' 

"  *What  do  you  fellows  intend  to  do?'  Mulvane  was 
asked.    *You  know  you  surely  can't  elect  Taft.' 

"To  which  Mulvane  is  said  to  have  responded: 

"  *We  can't  elect  Taft,  but  we  are  going  to  hold  on 
to  this  organization  and  when  we  get  back  four  years 
from  now  we  will  have  it  and  not  those  d insur- 
gents.' " 

These  are  not  pleasant  facts  to  dwell  upon,  and  we 
will  leave  the  discredited  national  committee  to  the 
indignation  of  the  great  political  party  it  has  compro- 
mised and  betrayed. 

The  contests  instituted  on  behalf  of  the  Roosevelt 
delegates  involved  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dele- 
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gates.  A  large  proportion  of  these  contests  originated 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  were  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
tests against  the  fraud  and  corruption  which  liave  char- 
acterized the  party  administration  in  the  Southern 
States  for  more  than  a  generation.  The  Repubhcan 
party  in  many  of  the  Soutliern  States,  hke  Alabama 
and  Louisiana,  is  a  "ghost"  party,  polling  an  incon- 
siderable number  of  votes,  and  really  a  mere  name,  con- 
tinued in  the  interest  of  a  little  clique  of  Federal  office- 
holders who  maintain  a  sham  party  organization  as  a 
side  adjunct  to  their  business  of  absorbing  local  Fed- 
eral patronage.  These  conditions  have  recently  been 
the  subject  of  teUing  exposures  in  Collier's  Weekly. 

The  temptation  to  use  these  readily  controlled  polit- 
ical machines  has  proven  more  than  the  administration 
in  Washington  could  apparently  resist,  and  there  has 
been  an  intimate  connection  between  the  organization 
of  fraudulent  Taft  conventions  in  the  Southern  States 
and  the  bestowal  of  rewards  in  the  shape  of  local  Fed- 
eral appointments. 

These  conditions  have  long  been  a  scandal  in  the 
party,  and  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  re- 
duce the  representation  of  the  Southern  States  in  the 
national  convention.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for 
instance,  the  Republican  party  does  not  poll  enough 
votes  to  meet  the  definition  of  the  Louisiana  statutes 
of  a  political  party,  and  yet  the  State  has  a  representa- 
tion in  the  national  convention  almost  equal  to  that  of 
great  Republican  States  like  Minnesota  and  California, 
with  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters. 

These  Southern  States  never  cast  an  electoral  vote 
for  a  Republican  candidate  for  president,  and  yet 
through  the  operation  of  Federal  patronage  give  to  a 
president  seeking  renomination  upward  of  two  hundred 
votes  in  the  nominating  convention,  which  can  be  read- 
ily controlled,  although  representing  no  l^cpublican 
thought,  sentiment  or  voting  strengths    (Taft  received 
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244  votes  from  such  Southern  States.  He  could  not 
have  spared  the  single  Democratic  State  of  Alabama, 
nor  Virginia,  nor  Georgia. 

So  low  is  the  vitality  of  the  Republican  party  in 
these  Southern  States  that  these  conditions  have  been 
suffered  to  continue  without  effectual  protest  for  many 
years. 

This  year  the  candidacy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
his  strong  support  by  the  Progressive  Republicans 
seemed  to  give  promise  of  more  honest  conditions  at  the 
convention,  and  to  indicate  that,  despite  the  failures  of 
the  past,  a  protest  against  these  intolerable  conditions, 
if  made  before  the  Chicago  convention,  might  secure 
consideration  and  lead  to  recognition  of  the  true  senti- 
ment of  the  convinced  and  genuine  Republicans  of  the 
South. 

In  many  of  the  southern  States  the  formalities  in 
relation  to  the  call  of  the  conventions  were  wholly  dis- 
regarded. Conventions  were  held  without  notice,  or 
upon  irregular  notice.  The  participation  of  the  voters 
in  the  choice  of  local  delegates  was  not  desired  nor 
sought;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  fraudulent  device 
was  employed  to  exclude  such  participation.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  manufacture  of  artistic  credentials.  The 
material  recitals  entering  into  sound  credentials  were 
unhesitatingly  embodied  in  the  certificates  of  election, 
but  in  many  cases  these  certificates  contained  false  recit- 
als of  fact.  The  most  effective  instrument  of  party 
regularity  in  the  South  is  still  the  typewriter,  and  from 
an  analysis  of  the  tribunal  to  which  these  contests  were 
referred  it  is  apparent  that  superficial  regularity  on  the 
part  of  Taft  delegates  was  all  that  was  needed. 

The  so-called  official  statement  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  defeated  national  committeeman  from 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Rosewater,  speaks  slightingly  of  the 
Roosevelt  contests.  These  contests  were  brought  in  ab- 
solute sincerity  and  good  faith,  and  in  no  instance  were 
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they  devoid  of  merit  and  genuine  equity.  In  several 
contests  the  national  committee  voted  with  unanimity, 
but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  conscientious 
opinion  of  the  Roosevelt  members  of  the  committee,  al- 
though impressed  with  the  equities  of  the  Roosevelt 
cases,  it  was  felt  that  the  proofs  had  not  been  brought 
to  a  degree  of  affirmative  preponderance  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  artful  surface  appearance  of  regularity 
which  the  facile  coiners  of  Taft  credentials  uniformly 
contrived  to  give  to  their  cases. 

This  disposition  on  the  part  of  Roosevelt  men  not 
to  allow  their  preferences  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  sway 
their  judicial  consideration  of  the  contests,  and  their 
determination  to  be  just  in  cases  of  doubt  or  insuffi- 
ciency of  proof,  even  to  the  Taft  side,  were  without 
effect  upon  the  unrelenting  majority  of  the  Taft  steam- 
roller. 

To  the  disinterested  examiner  of  the  contests,  how- 
ever, this  concurrence  by  the  Roosevelt  committeemen 
in  certain  detached  cases  must  give  all  the  greater 
weight  to  their  dissenting  votes  in  those  pivotal  contests 
where  the  equities  of  the  Roosevelt  contests  were  iman- 
swerable,  such  as  in  Washington,  Texas,  California, 
and  Arizona. 

Time  and  space  forbid  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the 
false  assertions  contained  in  the  Taft  defense.  Where 
downright  misstatement  is  not  possible,  resort  is  had 
to  disingenuous  suggestion  and  deceptive  form  of 
statement.  For  instance,  on  page  four  of  the  Taft 
defense  the  statement  appears  that  "in  no  other  con- 
vention was  so  much  care  exercised  or  so  much  time 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  contests."  This  state- 
ment is  amusing  when  compared  with  the  motion  that 
was  actually  made  in  the  credentials  committee  that 
the  time  taken  for  a  roll-call  could  be  saved  if  the 
secretary  was  directed  to  record  the  vote  as  uniformly 
given  on  prior  rontests  without  continuing  the  formality 
of  actually  taking  the  vote. 
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^  And  again,  a  line  or  two  farther,  appears  the  state- 
ment that  "no  delegate  was  permitted  to  vote  upon 
any  contest  affecting  the  right  to  his  own  seat."  This 
is  an  extraordinary  assertion  in  the  light  of  the  minority 
report  of  the  credentials  conmiittee,  in  which  a  protest 
is  filed  against  the  following  members  of  the  credentials 
committee  sitting  and  participating  in  the  action  of  the 
cormnittee,  to  wit: 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  of  Arizona; 

Mr.  C.  A.  Warnken,  of  Texas,  and 

Mr.  W.  T.  Dovell,  of  Washington, 
for  the  reason  that  these  men  were  elected  by  entire 
delegations  whose  seats  were  contested. 

Again  a  protest  was  made  against  the  same  gentle- 
men participating  in  and  voting  upon  the  questions  in 
any  of  the  contests,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  in 
effect  sitting  as  judges  in  their  own  cases. 

A  further  protest  was  made  by  the  minority  of  the 
credentials  committee  against  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Devine, 
of  Colorado,  chairman  of  the  credentials  committee  and 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  so-called  Taf t  defense ;  against 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Estabrook,  of  New  Hampshire;  Mr. 
Henry  Blun,  Jr.,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  L.  B.  Mosely,  of 
Mississippi,  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Shakleford,  of  Alaska,  from 
sitting  on  the  committee,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
members  of  the  national  committee  and  participated  in 
its  deliberations  and  actions,  and  therefore  should  not 
be  permitted,  as  members  of  a  court  of  appeal,  to  sit  in 
review  of  their  own  prior  decisions. 

There  were  only  two  roll-calls  on  the  contests  in  the 
convention,  involving  two  delegates  from  California  and 
two  from  the  ninth  district  of  Alabama.  In  these  cases 
a  mock  concession  to  fairness  was  made  in  a  rule  which 
prohibited  a  delegate  from  participating  in  the  conven- 
tion vote  of  over  a  thousand,  on  a  contest  affecting  that 
delegate's  seat.  But  the  Taft  defense  does  not  say, 
what  is  very  material  in  this  connection,  that  the  entire 
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body  of  fraudulently  seated  delegates,  bound  together 
by  the  solidarity  of  mutual  wrong-doing  and  the  sense 
of  common  fraudulent  interest,  were  permitted  to  vote. 

On  page  thirteen  of  the  labored  Taft  defense  ap- 
pears in  itahcs  the  statement  in  reference  to  the  bolting 
Taft  convention  in  Arizona,  that  "if  only  the  uncon- 
tested delegates  in  the  Taft  convention  had  been  per- 
mitted to  vote,  the  Taft  delegates  would  have  been  in 
the  majority,"  and  this  is  cited  in  support  of  the  equi- 
ties of  the  Taft  delegates  from  Arizona.  But  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  account  of  the  Indiana  contest  of  the 
fact  that  if  only  the  uncontested  delegates  in  the  Indi- 
ana State  convention  had  voted,  the  Roosevelt  delegates 
would  have  been  elected  by  a  clear  and  decisive  major- 
ity. In  Indiana  the  Taft  delegates  were  only  elected 
by  padding  the  convention  roll  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  contested  delegates,  and  then  permitting 
the  latter  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  their  seats. 

Speaking  of  the  Indiana  contest  on  page  eighteen, 
a  reference  is  made  to  the  Indianapolis  Star  as  having 
"been  neutral  in  the  contest  between  Taft  and  Roose- 
velt." Not  so  neutral  as  Taft's  defenders  would  have 
it  appear.  The  Indianapolis  Star,  in  its  editorial  col- 
umns on  March  27th,  thus  reveals  its  "neutrality"  in 
an  editorial  assailing  the  election  of  the  Taft  delegates 
by  the  Indiana  State  convention.  Speaking  of  the 
"flaw  in  their  title,"  the  Indianapolis  Star  says: 

"Much  as  the  Star  desires  the  nomination  and  re- 
election of  President  Taft,  it  greatly  regrets  that  the 
verdict  of  Indiana  Republicans  in  his  favor  could  not 
have  been  straight  and  clear." 

A  newspaper  is  neutral,  it  would  appear,  in  the  Taft 
opinion,  when  it  is  honest.  If  it  had  defended  the  dis- 
honest action  of  the  Indiana  State  convention  it  possi- 
bly might  fall  in  the  category  of  a  pro-Taft  newspaper. 

The  disingenuousness  of  the  Taft  defense  is  sho^vn 
in  their  statement  of  the  California  contest.    The  mis- 
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statement  is  contained  therein  to  the  effect  that  the  re- 
sult in  the  fourth  Cahfornia  district  was  certified  by 
the  registrar  of  voters  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  but  the  further  information  is  not  vouch- 
safed that  this  certification  of  the  vote  in  the  fourth 
district  was  thereafter  canceled  and  rescinded  as  being 
not  only  incorrect,  but,  by  reason  of  local  conditions, 
impossible.  There  were  fourteen  precincts  in  this  dis- 
trict wliich  overlapped  the  adjoining  district,  the  fifth, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  determine  what  the  actual  vote 
was  in  the  district  for  the  Taft  and  Roosevelt  delegates, 
who  were  candidates  under  the  provisions  of  the  State 
law,  for  election  as  delegates-at-large. 

Again,  on  page  sixteen,  it  speaks  of  the  decision  of 
the  California  contest  as  dictated  by  a  precedent  laid 
down  in  the  national  convention  of  1880.  In  1880,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  question  of  a  State  election  law  in- 
volved, nor  of  a  popular  primary,  resulting  in  a  major- 
ity of  77,000,  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  national 
committee  to  get  around  and  disregard.  Analogy  must 
be  closer  than  this  to  constitute  a  precedent. 

But  the  Taft  defense  says  on  page  eighteen,  still 
speaking  of  California : 

"It  is  absolutely  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue 
how  much  majority  the  Roosevelt  ticket  had  in  the  State 
at  large." 

In  this  admission  is  contained  the  key  to  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Taft  majority  on  the  national  committee. 
Again  and  again  the  attorneys  for  the  Taft  contestants 
or  contestees,  in  cases  where  the  proof  showed  an  over- 
whelming vote  and  sentiment  behind  the  Roosevelt  del- 
egates, assured  the  national  committee  or  the  credentials 
committee  that  the  Taft  credentials  were  all  regular, 
that  the  t's  were  crossed  and  the  i's  were  dotted,  that 
the  call  had  been  copied  into  the  minutes  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  that  everything  had  been  done  according  to 
rule.      To  the  steam-rolling  majority  on  both  the  na- 
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tional  and  credentials  committees  this  seemed  to  de- 
termine the  question.  They  also  thought  it  absolutely 
irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue  how  large  a  majority 
the  Roosevelt  delegates  in  contest  might  have  behind 
them. 

In  the  Texas  case  the  Taft  defense  opens  with  the 
statement : 

"The  issue  as  to  the  eight  delegates-at-large  from 
the  State  of  Texas  is  not  merely  a  political  one,  but  a 
moral  one." 

No  disinterested  man  who  examines  the  Taft  state- 
ment of  the  Texas  case  would  undertake  to  defend  the 
national  committee's  action.  Taft's  apologists  beg  the 
whole  question  in  the  sentence  above  quoted,  that  the 
issue  is  a  moral  one  and  not  a  political  one.  They  can 
only  mean  that,  conceding  that  the  Roosevelt  delegates 
from  Texas  were  the  legally  elected  delegates,  they 
should  not  have  been  chosen  on  moral  reasons.  In  other 
words,  that  there  were  reasons  extraneous  to  the  regular- 
ity and  legality  of  their  election  which  should  control. 

This  was  precisely  the  point  argued  before  the  na- 
tional committee.  It  was  conceded  that  the  Taft  dele- 
gates from  Texas  were  irregular,  that  they  were  elected 
at  a  bolting  convention  held  by  an  inconsiderable  minor- 
ity of  the  delegates  elected  to  the  State  convention.  The 
regular  convention  had  elected  Roosevelt  delegates  by  a 
vote  of  162  to  13.  There  were  only  27  of  the  249  Texas 
counties  whicli  had  instructed  for  Taft,  and  of  these  27 
counties  the  delegates  representing  13  participated  in 
the  regular  State  convention.  It  was,  nevertheless,  in- 
sisted that  the  Roosevelt  delegates  did  not  represent  the 
true  Repubh'can  sentiment  of  the  State.  This  was  the 
whole  Taft  case  in  the  State  of  Texas.  However,  on 
that  point  we  have  tlie  statement  of  D.  G.  Ruggles,  edi- 
tor of  the  Houston  Daily  Post,  published  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  of  July  28th,  attempting  the  justification  of 
the  national  committee.  The  editor  of  the  Houston 
Post,  however,  says  in  his  statement; 
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"Were  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Texas  and  facing  a 
presidential  primary,  he  would  doubtless  carry  the  State 
as  far  as  republicanism  is  concerned,  even  Taft  Repub- 
licans will  acknowledge." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  "moral"  question  dis- 
appears before  admitted  fact,  and  that  the  contention  of 
the  Taft  defense  is  overruled  even  by  the  Taft  Repub- 
licans in  Texas. 

There  was  but  one  question  on  which  the  decision  of 
every  contest  hinged.  Were  the  contestants  for  Taft  or 
were  they  for  Roosevelt?  If  for  Roosevelt,  a  pretext 
must  be  found  for  excluding  them  from  the  convention. 
If  they  were  for  Taft,  it  didn't  make  any  difference  what 
pretext  was  selected,  they  were  promptly  seated. 

In  the  Texas  case  it  was  claimed  that  the  Republican 
organization  of  Texas  was  standing  in  the  way  of  Re- 
publican growth  in  Texas.  Figures  Avere  presented  con- 
trasting the  vote  of  the  Republican  party  in  1896  with 
the  vote  cast  by  the  Republicans  in  the  last  guberna- 
torial election  in  Texas. 

If  a  lawyer  in  court  made  such  a  use  of  statistics  or 
data  he  would  be  rebuked  and  disciplined.  The  manifest 
intention  is  to  deceive.  It  is  well  known  that  in  1896 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Democrats  throughout  the 
country  deserted  their  party  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  the  free  silver  heresy  and  of  saving  the  country 
from  Bryan.  The  Taft  defense  contrasts  the  vote  in 
Texas  of  6o,000  for  Taft  in  1908  with  26,000  cast  by  the 
Republican  party  in  the  election  for  governor  in  1910 
as  an  argument  for  ignoring  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion, the  regularity  of  its  convention,  and  the  legitimacy 
of  its  election. 

The  same  argument,  if  applied  to  President  Taft's 
own  State  of  Ohio,  where  in  1910  the  Republican  party, 
handicapped  by  Taft's  record,  lost  the  governorship  and 
control  of  the  State  by  approximately  100,000  votes,  al- 
though the  party  had  carried  the  State  two  years  pre- 
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viously  for  the  national  ticket,  would  have  resulted  in 
the  exclusion  of  the  fraudulent  delegates-at-large  from 
Ohio,  elected  at  a  State  convention  held  a  few  days  after 
Roosevelt  had  swept  the  State  of  Ohio  by  a  majority 
over  Taft  of  nearly  50,000. 

We  ask  the  question,  does  Mr.  Taft  think  the  State 
convention  of  Ohio,  which  gave  him  six  delegates-at- 
large,  represented  the  Republicanism  of  Ohio?  If  it  did 
not,  should  not  his  delegates-at-large  from  that  State 
have  been  unseated  on  the  considerations  advanced  in  Ills 
interest  in  the  Texas  case? 

But  the  national  committee  cared  nothing  for  con- 
sistency. They  were  there  only  to  seat  Taft  delegates 
and  to  exclude  Roosevelt  delegates.  In  Washington  it 
was  conceded  that  Roosevelt  had  carried  every  primary 
overwhelmingly.  It  was  conceded  that  the  Roosevelt 
delegates  were  in  a  majority  in  the  State  convention. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  national  committee  decided, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Taft  convention  represented 
only  a  minority,  that  it  was  regular,  and  that,  notwith- 
sanding  the  majority  behind  the  Roosevelt  delegates, 
their  convention  was  irregular  and  they  were  merely 
bolters. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  national  committee  to  have 
been  right  in  both  the  Texas  and  Washington  cases,  as 
the  reason  adopted  for  one  decision  was  rejected  in  the 
other. 

In  the  Indiana  case  the  Roosevelt  minority  on  the 
national  committee  concurred  in  the  vote  to  seat  the  Taft 
delegates  because  the  decisive  votes  in  the  State  conven- 
tion were  cast  by  delegates  who  had  been  chosen  at  a 
so-called  primary  election. 

It  was  conceded  by  the  Taft  men  on  the  committee 
that  the  primary  had  been  characterized  by  widespread 
fraud,  intimidation,  and  repeating;  but  it  was  claimed 
that  the  proof  of  fraud  did  not  affirmatively  establish 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  should  have  been  re- 
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jected  for  this  reason  to  have  reversed  the  primary  re- 
sult. The  Roosevelt  men  on  the  committee,  looking 
ahead  to  the  later  cases  in  which  the  title  of  Roosevelt 
delegates  was  derived  from  popular  primaries,  decided  in 
the  Indiana  case  to  stand  by  the  basic  principle  of  the 
authority  of  the  primary,  and  concurred  in  the  vote. 

But  when  the  steam-rolling  majority  of  the  national 
committee  encountered  a  primary  in  which  Roosevelt 
delegates  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  77,000,  as 
in  California,  they  dug  up  as  a  pretext  for  unseating  the 
Roosevelt  delegates  from  the  fourth  California  district 
a  precedent  from  the  national  convention  of  1880,  in  con- 
flict with  the  statute  law  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
established  as  a  precedent  at  a  time  when  the  primary 
had  not  been  introduced  as  a  method  of  electing  dele- 
gates. 

Upon  the  moral  question  which  receives  so  much 
stress  in  the  Taf t  defense  in  the  Texas  case,  v/e  have  the 
word  of  the  New  York  World,  applying  to  the  moral 
question  of  Taft's  candidacy  in  its  entirety,  and  not  to 
any  specific  contest.    Says  the  New  York  World : 

'^Morally,  the  Taft  administration  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Republican  party." 

In  a  recent  issue  the  Detroit  News  said,  referring 
to  the  Chicago  convention : 

"There  were  ten  men  at  the  Republican  national 
convention  in  Chicago  writing  for  the  Detroit  News. 
All  of  these  men  are  writers  of  wide  experience  in  polit- 
ical affairs,  some  of  them  having  attended  every  national 
convention  for  twenty  years.  Each  was  at  liberty  to 
write  reports  of  events  just  as  he  saw  them.  Two  have 
a  dislike  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  amounts  almost  to 
a  hatred,  but  every  one  of  the  ten  agreed  on  one  propo- 
sition. It  was,  that  William  Howard  Taft  did  not  have 
enough  duly  elected  delegates  to  control  thejconvention 
and  nominate  himself." 

The  question  as  to  the  good  faith  and  honesty  of  the 
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national  committee's  disposition  of  the  contests  is  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  impartial  observers  of  events  at  Chicago  were 
the  newspaper  correspondents.  Collier's  Weekly,  in  its 
issue  of  July  29th,  under  the  caption  "The  Stolen  Dele- 
gates," publishes  the  following  extracts  from  various 
newspapers  the  country  over,  and  entitles  its  page: 
"Comment  on  the  illegality  of  Taft's  nomination  from 
newspapers  of  every  shade  of  political  belief." 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 

"There  is  no  'bluff'  back  of  the  Roosevelt  contesting 
delegation  from  Washington.  .  .  The  people  of 
Washington  know — and  none  more  than  the  Taft  ma- 
chine leaders — that  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  entitled  to  the 
fourteen  votes  from  this  State." 

Chicago  News 

"The  victor  at  the  end  was  as  lonely  as  Robinson 
Crusoe.  He  had  been  renominated  by  representatives 
of  a  minority  of  the  Republican  party.  He  had  been 
given  a  majority  of  the  delegates  by  unscrupulous  work 
on  the  part  of  the  old  national  committee,  now  dead. 
Much  of  this  work  was  so  scandalously  bad  that  it  could 
not  be  condoned  by  the  Progressives  who  were  its  vic- 
tims." 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News 

"There  is  no  mistaking  the  validity  of  Roosevelt's 
claim  to  be  the  chosen  leader  of  the  majority  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  those  who  vote  customarily  under  the 
Republican  emblem.  His  defeat  at  the  convention  has 
been  at  the  hands  of  a  minority  and  by  the  arbitrary  rul- 
ings of  a  political  committee  irresponsible  to  the  party 
voters.  The  rulings  of  the  committee  were  not  even 
consistent,  except  on  the  ground  that  Avherever  Taft 
could  be  given  a  delegate,  that  was  the  tiling  to  do." 
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Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

"With  Crane  and  Penrose  in  control  at  Chicago,  with 
Ryan  and  Murphy  in  control  at  Baltimore,  why  should 
not  the  independent  voter  feel  that  a  third  party  is  his 
only  salvation  ?  Whose  fault  will  it  be  if  the  Democratic 
party  is  split  in  two?  And  what  will  Virginia  say  of 
her  share  in  that  business?" 

Dallas  Morning  News 

*The  fundamental  and  sufficient  cause  of  this  seces- 
sion was  not  the  ambition  of  any  man  or  of  any  set  of 
men,  but  the  conviction,  wide-spread  and  deep  in  the 
masses  of  the  Republican  party,  that  their  loyalty  to  that 
party  was  being  used  by  a  coterie  of  bosses  to  serve  cor- 
rupt ends,  that  they  were  being  betrayed  by  the  very  men 
who  were  foremost  in  preaching  the  virtue  of  loyalty. 
Coming  to  Chicago  with  a  minoritj^  of  the  votes,  despo- 
tism and  fraud  were  resorted  to  to  supply  what  votes 
the  cause  needed  to  mflVe  it  dominant." 

Hartford  Times 

"Defend  the  procedure  there  as  much  as  Chairman 
Roraback  and  others  may  please,  and  the  fact  remains 
that  seventy-two  of  the  delegates,  whose  seats  were  in 
dispute,  were  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  own 
credentials.  Might  just  as  well  have  a  thief  sit  in  the 
jury  box,  so  far  as  fairness  and  equity  are  concerned." 

The  Springfield  Republican 

"There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  Republican 
party  pretended  to  make  its  national  nominating  conven- 
tions representative  necessarily  of  the  majority  senti- 
ment of  Republican  voters." 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune 

"The  same  kind  of  a  deal  in  a  legislature  would  have 
opened  the  doors  of  the  penitentiary^  for  the  men  making 
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it.  It  was  as  corrupt  as  anjiihing  that  was  done  in  the 
election  of  Lorinier.  Abe  Ruef  never  planned  anything 
more  atrocious  against  the  pubUc.  Roosevelt  could  not 
connect  himself  with  such  corruption." 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  had  the  Republican  masses  behind 
him.  Mr.  Taft  had  the  levers  of  the  party's  machinery 
in  his  hands.  The  band  of  self-seekers  behind  Mr.  Taft, 
who  have  discredited  the  Republican  party,  with  this 
machinery  at  their  command,  have  been  able  to  steal  a 
Presidential  nomination  belonging  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
bestow  it  on  Mr.  Taft." 

Los  Angeles  Tribune 

"Thus,  delegates  seated  by  fraud,  in  the  interests 
of  a  candidate  ignominiously  rejected,  became  the  instru- 
ments whereby  the  will  of  a  legitimate  majority  was 
nullified.  .  .  .  Thieves  were  named  to  make  up  a 
majority  of  a  committee  that  was  to  try  them,  and  the 
Progressives  rightly  refused  to  act  with  the  thieves." 

La  Crosse  (Wis,)  Tribune 

"Of  the  two  men  who  engaged  in  this  fight,  Roose- 
velt enjoyed  the  greater  popularity.  He  might  have 
been  elected  President.  That  Taft  cannot  be  is  con- 
ceded by  many  who  helped  force  his  nomination.  Yet 
these  men  said  to  the  Progressive  Republicans:  *You 
must  swallow  Taft  and  wreck  the  party.'  If  the  great 
mass  of  Republicans  who  have  been  in  the  fight  for  truly 
representative  government  take  the  bosses  at  their  word, 
the  wreck  will  be  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  in  the 
interest  of  minority  rule  have  pulled  the  pillars  from 
beneath  the  temple." 

Chicago  Evening  Post 

"In  our  judgment,  that  nomination  was  a  tainted 
nomination.     There   were    in    it    trickery   and    fraud. 
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Stripped  to  its  practical  essentials,  it  was  a  nomination 
madebyaminority  instead  of  a  majority.  .  .  .  The 
miserable  twenty-one  votes  above  the  nominating  point 
which  the  'steam-roller'  drivers  were  able  to  muster  fade 
instantly  away  under  scrutiny  from  any  standpoint  of 
representative  determination." 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin 

"California  indorses  the  third  party,  founded  by  the 
honest  majority  of  the  recent  Republican  convention  and 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  its  pro- 
gressives. California  indorses  Governor  Johnson's  brave 
stand,  not  only  in  fighting  the  thieves  to  a  finish,  not 
only  in  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  action  of  a  stolen 
convention,  but  in  leaving  that  fraudulent  convention 
and  taking  the  leading  part  in  forming  a  new  party  and 
carrying  out  the  will  of  our  77,000  majority  by  nominat- 
ing the  man  wanted." 

Chicago  Tribune 

"The  suicidal  success  won  in  a  fraud-packed  con- 
vention by  the  discredited  remnants  of  standpat  leader- 
ship in  the  Republican  party  has  served  only  to  throw 
into  higher  relief  the  progressive  leadership  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  No  other  man  in  public  life  could  have  ac- 
complished what  he  has  done  in  the  preconvention  fight." 

Kansas  City  Star 

"The  enthusiastic  determination  of  the  people  to 
elect  a  progressive  President  in  spite  of  the  fraud  work- 
ers of  the  national  committee  in  Chicago  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  Being  overwhelmingly  pro- 
gressive before  that  crime  against  popular  government 
was  perpetrated,  the  people  are  logically  now  more 
strongly  than  ever  determined  to  control  their  govern- 
ment." 


CHAPTER  XII 

Conservation  and  the  Cost  of  Living 

By  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 

Conserv^ation  has  two  great  tasks;  first,  to  see  that 
the  natural  resources  are  used  but  not  wasted,  and  sec- 
ond, to  see  that  the  benefit  of  that  use  goes  mainly  to  the 
people,  and  not  mainly  to  a  few  men,  some  in  business 
and  some  in  politics,  who  make  up  the  special  interests. 

Every  monopoly  is  based  more  or  less  completely  on 
the  control  of  natural  resources  or  natural  advantages, 
such  as  land,  oil,  tobacco,  timber,  or  rights  of  way,  and 
most  of  these  monopolies  have  been  secured  and  are 
maintained  by  the  bi-partisan  political  power  of  the 
special  interests  which  profit  by  them.  That  is  why 
Conservation  has  become  so  large  a  question  in  Congress. 
It  will  do  the  people  little  good  if  the  natural  resources 
are  conserved  and  protected  merely  to  be  used  as  the 
foundation  of  oppressive  monopolies. 

The  conservation  policy  rests  on  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  the  public  good  comes  first.  It  demands 
that  every  individual,  company,  or  corporation  that  is 
permitted  to  use  resources  belonging  to  the  people  shall 
share  with  the  people  the  profit  made  out  of  using  the 
property  of  the  people.  This  principle  does  not,  how- 
ever, apply  to  agricultural  public  lands  taken  as  home- 
steads by  actual  settlers  and  used  for  the  making  of 
homes.  Conservation  holds  that  it  is  better  to  help  a 
poor  man  make  a  living  for  his  family  than  to  help  a 
rich  man  make  a  profit  for  his  company,  and  demands 
that  the  Government  shall  not  hamper  but  assist  the 
genuine  homesteader  to  o>vn  the  land  from  which  he 
makes  his  living. 

No  great  movement  or  issue  is  merely  political.  Pol- 
ities is  but  the  machinery  to  achieve  one  end,  and  that 
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end  is  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people.  The 
conservation  movement  in  this  country  holds  a  position 
of  pre-eminence  in  the  minds  of  the  people  because  it 
is  not  a  political  but  an  economic  issue  and  a  moral  issue 
as  well.  It  is  the  eternal  question  of  the  people's  bread. 
It  is  the  application  of  good  judgment  and  efficiency  to 
the  problem  of  our  material  well  being  just  as  the  cam- 
paign for  the  adoption  of  sound  political  machinery  to 
secure  self-government  is  the  application  of  good  judg- 
ment and  efficiency  to  our  political  well  being.  The  scope 
of  conservation  extends  not  only  to  the  saving  and  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources,  which  Providence 
has  given  to  the  people  of  this  country  for  their  use,  but 
it  means  also  the  saving  and  development  of  the  moral 
and  physical  energy  of  the  greatest  of  all  resources,  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  the  United  States. 

The  natural  resources  are  the  foundations  of  our 
national  welfare.  Coal,  iron,  and  timber,  the  streams, 
and  the  soil,  have  more  to  do  with  the  health,  efficiency, 
comfort,  and  conveniences  of  the  people  than  any  other 
agencies.  The  conservation  policy  is  directly  concerned 
with  the  raw  materials  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for 
the  people.  Therefore  it  has  more  to  do  with  the  cost 
of  living  than  any  other  policy.  The  most  important 
of  all  reasons  for  the  present  high  cost  of  living  is  that 
our  natural  resources  have  been  so  badly  handled  that 
they  produce  less  than  they  ought  to  produce  and  far 
less  than  they  easily  could  produce  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  people.  No  matter  how  energetic  and 
enterprising  we  may  be,  no  matter  how  inventive  the 
spirit  of  our  civilization,  if  our  natural  resources  become 
impoverished,  our  people  will  be  poor,  and  we  shall  take 
our  place  among  the  unfortunate  nations. 

It  is  true  that  ample  production  alone  is  not  enough 
to  insure  a  reasonable  cost  of  living.  The  great  monop- 
olies, like  the  beef  and  oil  trusts,  have  a  most  serious 
effect  in  raising  the  price    of    the    necessaries  of  life. 


I 
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Needlessly  high  charges  for  transportation  also  have 
their  full  share  of  responsibility.  It  takes  amjile  pro- 
duction joined  with  fair  and  honest  methods  of  distri- 
bution to  give  the  average  man  a  square  deal. 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resouces,  therefore, 
has  a  direct  effect  on  the  daily  life  of  every  man,  woman 
and  cliild  in  the  United  States.  No  one  who  eats  food, 
wears  clothes,  lives  in  a  house  or  travels  on  a  train,  can 
escape  being  affected  by  the  conservation  or  waste  of 
iron,  coal,  soils,  and  forests. 

FORESTS 

We  all  use  wood.  We  work  at  wooden  desks  and 
benches,  sit  in  wooden  chairs,  walk  on  wooden  floors, 
live  and  labor  in  buildings  partly  made  of  wood,  or  on 
farms  partly  fenced  with  wood,  travel  over  wooden  rail- 
road ties,  eat  food  and  wear  clothes  part  of  whose  price 
is  the  cost  of  wood  used  in  producing  or  transporting 
them.  Therefore,  the  price  of  wood  is  everywhere  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  forest  destruction,  which 
raises  the  price  of  wood,  raises  the  cost  of  living  also. 
Thus  the  conservation  of  forests  directly  touches  the 
life  of  every  workman  and  manager,  every  merchant, 
farmer,  clerk,  and  laborer,  ever}'  housewife  and  head  of 
a  family,  in  fact,  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
Nation.  Yet  we  have  so  neglected  our  forests  that  we 
are  using  up  our  supply  of  wood  three  times  as  fast  as 
it  is  being  reproduced.  Because  of  forest  destruction  in 
many  localities  the  price  of  firewood  and  lumber  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  great  Roosevelt  irrigation  policy  in  the  West 
would  fail  if  the  ^oro«fs  did  not  protect  the  streams  which 
change  the  deserts  into  gardens.  The  great  floods  in  the 
Mississippi  Vallev  are  directly  connected  with  forest  de- 
struction in  the  Kastern  mountains,  and  can  never  be 
controlled  without  forest  conservation.  The  water  tax 
in  many  a  town  and  city  through  the  Nation  is  higher 
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than  it  would  be  if  proper  forest  conservation  had  pre- 
served the  regularity  of  the  streams  and  kept  them  clear 
of  wash  from  the  soil;  while  on  many  thousand  miles 
of  railroad,  transportation  charges  are  higher  than  they 
would  be  if  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  wash- 
ing of  the  soil  had  not  helped  to  destroy  the  navigable 
value  of  the  rivers  whose  competition  ought  to  regulate 
the  railroad  freight  rates. 

More  than  half  the  existing  national  forests  were  set 
aside  for  the  use  and  enjojonent  of  the  people  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  maintainance  and  protection  of 
these  forests  against  fire,  theft,  and  encroachment,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  timber  supply  for  stream  regula- 
tion, and  in  places  for  the  summer  grazing  of  the  cattle 
and  sheep  which  furnish  meat,  leather,  and  wool,  those 
important  items  in  the  cost  of  living. 

All  the  ripe  timber  in  the  national  forests  is  open 
to  use  under  moderate  restrictions  and  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  this  year  more  than  a  thousand  million  feet 
of  timber  will  be  sold,  without  endangering  the  young 
growth  or  the  future  of  the  forests. 

All  agricultural  lands  in  the  National  Forests  are 
open  to  homestead  settlement  under  the  terms  of  a  law 
passed  June  11,  1906,  and  since  that  date  nearly  one 
and  one-half  million  acres  have  been  classified  as  agri- 
cultural for  the  benefit  of  settlers. 

All  mineral  lands  in  National  Forests  are  open  to 
location  and  development,  and  many  thousands  of 
mining  claims  have  been  taken  up  under  the  mining  law, 
which  applies  within  the  National  Forests  as  it  does  out- 
side. 

In  a  word,  every  resource  of  every  National  Forest 
is  open  to  reasonable  use  under  conditions  which  prevent 
waste  and  destruction,  yet  safeguard  the  interest  of  all 
the  people. 

Before  the  United  States  Forest  Service  was  estab- 
lished under  President  Roosevelt  the  public  forests  were 
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practically  unprotected  against  fire,  and  untold  quanti- 
ties of  valuable  timber  were  destroyed.  Organized  fire 
protection  was  the  first  and  most  important  task  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  it  has  been  well  done.  Every  year 
several  thousand  fires,  which  start  in  the  forests  from 
railroads,  camp-fires,  lightning,  and  other  causes,  are 
promptly  extinguished  by  the  forest  officers.  In  1910, 
when  the  greatest  drought  we  know  of  struck  the  West, 
the  loss  in  the  National  Forests  was  less  than  one-tenth 
of  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  heroic  work  of 
the  fire  fighters  of  the  Forest  Service,  seventy-nine  of 
whom  died  in  the  flames. 

The  assertion  in  the  Democratic  platform  that  the 
National  Forests  contain  "enormous  tracts  of  pubhc 
lands  upon  which  the  tree  gro^vth  never  existed  and 
never  can  exist"  is  false,  unless  applied  only  to  lands 
above  timber  line  which  are  wholly  unsuited  to  settle- 
ment, but  which  must  be  retained  in  public  control  for 
protection  against  over-grazing. 

GRAZING 

The  less  cattle  and  sheep  we  produce,  the  higher  the 
prices  of  beef  and  mutton,  leather  and  wool,  and  the 
higher  the  cost  of  living.  The  growth  of  our  population 
has  outstripped  the  live  stock  industry.  While  much 
live-stock  is  now  grown  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  the 
agricultural  portions  of  the  West,  the  supply  of  the 
necessities  of  life  which  cattle  and  sheep  produce  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  way  the  great  western  grazing 
ranges  are  handled. 

Nearly  three  hundred  million  acres  of  unreserved 
public  lands  lie  in  semi-arid  regions  in  the  West  where 
their  chief  value  is  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
use  of  the  open  range  represents  the  cheapest  method 
of  breeding  and  preparing  live  stock  for  the  market. 
Through  failure  to  a])ply  the  principles  of  Conserva- 
tion and  regulate  the  grazing,  the  capacity  of  these  range 
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lands  to  grow  forage  has  been  so  injured  by  over-grazing 
that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  more  than 
one-half  the  number  of  animals  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
carry.  The  more  we  need  the  products  of  these  lands, 
the  less  they  are  able  to  supply. 

There  is  to-day  an  area  equal  in  extent  to  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  United  States  which  is  producing 
no  more  than  half  the  beef  and  mutton,  wool,  and  hides 
it  is  easily  capable  of  producing  if  properly  controlled. 
The  result  of  the  deterioration  of  the  public  range  was 
well  illustrated  by  a  news  item  which  appeared  the 
morning  this  paragraph  was  written,  to  the  effect  that 
receipts  of  beef-cattle  in  Chicago  for  June,  1912,  were 
more  than  150,000  head  less  than  for  June,  1911. 

The  Conservation  polic}^  demands  and  has  for  years 
demanded  that  the  destruction  of  the  public  range  shall 
cease,  and  that  its  use  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Nation 
in  the  public  interest  so  as  to  increase  its  product  of  food 
for  the  use  of  the  people.  This  result  can  be  accom- 
plished without  difficulty,  as  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated on  the  National  Forests.  Although  regulated 
grazing  was  established  under  the  trees  in  the  National 
Forests  only  seven  years  ago,  already  thousands  of 
square  miles  previously  overstocked  and  run  down  are 
rapidly  recovering,  and  the  practical  benefit  to  stock 
growers  and  consumers  through  the  increased  produc- 
tion are  already  proved.  Owners  of  cattle  and  sheep 
which  use  the  National  Forests  are  able  to  show  a  net 
gain  of  10  to  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  returns 
secured  by  men  who  use  the  adjoining  unprotected 
public  range. 

COAL  AND  IRON 

For  most  of  us  the  cost  of  coal  is  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  cost  of  living.  Coal  is  a  necessity  of  modern 
life,  and  properly  subject  to  public  regulation.  If  we 
apply  the  principles  of  conservation  to  coal  we  shall  find 
that  the  consuming  public  is  paying  too  much  for  it,  and 
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thus  suffering  from  extortion;  that  the  coal  operator  is 
receiving  too  little,  thus  making  it  difficult  for  him  to  use 
efficient  safety  devices  to  protect  the  miners,  of  whom 
25,000  were  killed  or  injured  during  the  past  year,  or  to 
save  the  250,000,000  tons  of  coal  needlessly  wasted  by 
careless  mining,  and  that  whatever  profit  there  is  goes 
mainly  to  the  middlemen  and  the  railroads.  Experts 
tell  us  that  all  this  can  be  remedied  not  only  without  in- 
crease but  with  an  actual  reduction  in  cost  to  the  man 
who  burns  the  coal,  and  without  lowering  the  standard 
of  wages  and  living  among  the  miners. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  supplies  the  sinews  of 
civihzation.  No  one  can  live  without  the  use  of  its 
products,  and  therefore  at  countless  points  it  touches  the 
cost  of  living.  Enormous  bodies  of  the  iron  ore  upon 
which  the  industry  is  based,  and  which,  like  coal  and 
other  minerals,  were  originally  held  by  the  State  or 
Federal  Governments,  have  passed  at  small  cost  into 
l)rivate  hands.  These  ore  bodies,  which  should  never 
have  been  sold  by  the  Government,  are  listed  at  enor- 
mous values,  which  the  present  holders  have  done  noth- 
ing to  create,  and  are  manufactured  under  patents  and 
processes  developed  from  a  century  of  experience  and 
research,  to  which  the  present  owners  have  contrib- 
uted little.  With  this  concentration  in  holdings  of  iron 
ore,  and  with  the  elaborate  equipment  and  organization 
of  the  trade,  the  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  production 
does  not  reach  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  it  should. 

Consen^ation  requires  that  all  deposits  of  coal,  oil, 
gas,  and  iron,  and  certain  other  minerals  now  owned  by 
the  people,  shall  be  held  in  the  public  hands,  and  their 
prom])t  development  and  careful  use  assured  by  direct 
public  supervision,  so  that  the  benefits  which  they  can 
supply  shall  show  themselves  in  a  reduced  cost  and 
higher  standard  of  living,  rather  than  in  the  huge  accu- 
mulations of  a  few  over-rich  men. 
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WATER  POWER 

The  gi'eat  industrial  fact  of  the  last  century  was 
the  increasing  use  of  mechanical  power.  That  use  will 
undoubtedly  grow  with  even  greater  speed  during  the 
present  century.  In  time,  the  coal  and  oil,  which  until 
now  have  supplied  the  bulk  of  mechanical  power  will  be 
exhausted.  But  there  is  one  available  source  of  energy 
known  to  us  (and  only  one)  which  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted so  long  as  water  runs  downhill — the  water  power 
produced  by  our  streams. 

Our  streams  alone  can  be  made  to  furnish  far  more 
horse-power  than  is  now  developed  in  the  United  States 
from  all  sources  of  mechanical  energy  put  together. 
Only  about  6,000,000  horse-power  is  now  developed 
out  of  a  possible  maximum  of  over  60,000,000.  Water 
power  is  a  cheaper  source  of  energy  than  coal  or  oil, 
and  it  is  often  a  natural  monopoly.  A  corporation  or 
group  of  corporations  which  owns  or  controls  the  water 
powers  in  a  region,  a  State,  or  a  Nation,  has  a  natural 
monopoly  because  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  competi- 
tion. It  is  safer  to  keep  such  natural  monopolies 
in  the  public  hands.  The  conservation  policy  proposes 
to  regulate  the  corporations  controlling  water  powers 
which  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
to  keep  in  public  ownership  all  water  powers  which  the 
people  still  control.  The  prompt  development  and  use 
of  such  water  powers  should  be  promoted  in  every 
proper  way  with  fairness  to  private  interests,  but  also 
without  unfairness  to  the  people. 

Accordingly,  as  to  water  powers  on  public  lands  or 
along  navigable  streams,  the  Conservation  policy  de- 
mands: first,  that  they  shall  not  be  given  away  but 
shall  be  held  in  the  public  hands;  second,  that  they 
shall  be  developed  promptly  under  leases  lasting  not 
over  fifty  years,  so  that  future  generations  shall  have  the 
chance  to  decide  for  themselves  upon  the  terms  of  lease 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  time;  third,  that  the  men  who 
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take  them  shall  pay  the  pubHc  for  what  they  get;  and 
fourth,  that  the  right  to  regulate  the  price  to  consumers 
of  power  thus  produced  from  the  pro^jerty  of  all  the 
people  shall  be  reserved  by  all  the  people. 

The  growing  concentration  in  the  ownership  of  water 
powers,  long  denied  by  the  power  companies,  but  now 
officially  established  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  makes  every  one  of  these  conditions 
most  necessary.  A  monopoly  of  power  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  monopolies,  because  the  cost  of  power  in  the 
mill,  the  mine,  the  factory,  or  in  transportation,  enters 
into  the  price  of  everything  we  eat,  or  wear,  or  use.  If 
we  allow  the  great  community  of  interests  among  water 
powers  owners,  which  is  now  known  to  be  a  fact,  to 
increase  until  the  growing  water  power  trust  achieves 
its  purpose,  we  shall  pay  for  our  failure  to  enforce  the 
principles  of  conservation  in  a  still  higher  cost  of  living. 

INLAXD  WATERWAYS 

The  rivers  of  the  United  States  form  a  better  natural 
system  for  inland  transportation  than  those  of  any  other 
nation,  but  they  are  less  used  than  in  any  other  civilized 
land.  Transportation  by  river  is  far  cheaper  than  by 
rail.  It  is  estimated  that  the  failure  to  develop  our  river 
systems  for  navigation  adds  to  the  cost  of  living  of  our 
people  in  needless  freight  charges  the  huge  sum  of 
$250,000,000  a  year. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  projects  for  which  Con- 
servation stands  is  to  prepare  a  general  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States, 
beginning  with  the  Mississippi,  not  only  for  navigation 
but  also  for  water  power,  irrigation,  drainage  of  swamp 
lands,  for  domestic  and  municipal  water  supply,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  floods.  Such  a  plan  when  carried  out 
would  re<luce  transportation  charges,  bring  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  over-dr>''  and  over-wet  lands  into  fruit- 
ful  bearing,  develop  water  power  enough  to  pay  a 
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large  share  of  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  and  make 
our  rivers  useful  in  a  thousand  new  ways.  It  would  put 
an  end  to  the  horrible  and  needless  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  floods,  which  cost  the  jDeople  of  the  United 
States  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  every  decade. 
This  it  would  do  by  forest  protection  at  the  headwaters, 
and  by  impounding  in  great  reservoirs  part  of  the  flood 
waters  which  now  run  unused  to  the  sea,  to  be  let  out 
gradually  for  the  production  of  water  power,  for  irri- 
gation, and  the  maintenance  of  navigation,  while  at  the 
same  time  confining  such  flood  waters  as  could  not  be 
stored  within  an  extensive  national  system  of  levees 
along  the  lower  courses  of  the  streams.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  such  a  plan,  by  cheaper  transportation,  by  cheaper 
power,  and  in  many  other  ways,  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living.  This  plan  was  recommended  to  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  by  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission 
which  he  appointed,  and  has  always  had  his  emphatic 
approval.  It  has  now  become  one  of  the  great  con- 
structive policies  of  the  Progressive  party,  and  it  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  Nation  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  several  States. 

THE  HOMEMAKER 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  whole  conservation 
policy  is  the  making  and  maintenance  of  prosperous 
homes.  The  settlement  of  the  public  lands  by  genuine 
homemakers  is  the  first  object  of  our  public  land  policy. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  assist  the  settler  by 
avoiding  vexatious  delays  and  unnecessary  regula- 
tions under  the  law.  The  honest  settler  must  have  his 
rights.  But  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
prevent  the  fraudulent  acquisition  of  public  lands. 
Every  fraud  keeps  out  an  honest  man.  The  public  lands 
belong  to  the  people,  and  the  people  must  have  the  ben- 
efit. The  Roosevelt  policy  of  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands  gives  the  benefit  of  the  lands  to  the  people,  and 
makes  homes.    It  should  be  strongly  encouraged. 
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National  efficiency  is  the  great  weapon  with  which 
we  must  meet  the  competition  of  other  nations.  Unless 
our  people  are  healthy  their  efficiency  w^ill  be  small.  The 
Conserv-ation  Movement  stands  for  a  healthier  Nation 
hving  in  better  homes,  working  under  better  conditions, 
and  freer  from  all  the  evils  of  waste  and  monopoly  which 
stand  between  the  people  and  the  use  of  their  own  power 
to  help  themselves. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  STATES  AND  NATION 

From  the  moment  when  Conservation  became  a 
recognized  policy  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Governors  of  the  States  at  the  great  White 
House  Conference  in  1908,  it  has  steadily  recognized 
co-operation  between  the  States  and  the  Nation  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  success.  Such  co-operation  will  pro- 
mote the  interests  alike  of  State  and  Nation  without 
injur>'^  to  either.  In  doing  so  it  will  prevent  special 
interests  from  using  the  jurisdiction  of  either  Nation  or 
State  as  a  stalking  horse  by  means  of  which  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  possession  of  natural  resources  which 
ought  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  We 
do  not  propose  to  take  from  the  States  powers  which 
they  now  exercise,  nor  to  allow  the  predatory  in- 
terests, under  the  plea  of  States  Rights,  to  absorb  natu- 
ral resources  which  belong  to  all  the  people,  and  whose 
conservation  is  necessary  for  the  public  good.  We  in- 
tend that  the  Nation  shall  deal  with  national  questions 
and  national  resources,  without  hampering  the  States 
in  their  handling  of  matters  which  concern  them. 

No  finer  statement  of  the  Conservation  policy  has 
ever  been  made  than  the  unanimous  Declaration  of  the 
(Jovernors  at  the  White  House  Conference: 

"We,  the  Governors  of  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Conference  assem- 
bled, do  hereby  declare  the  conviction  that  the  great 
prosperity  of  our  country'  rests  upon  the  abundant  re- 
sources of  the  land  chosen  by  our  forefathers  for  their 
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homes  and  where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  this  great 
Nation. 

"We  look  upon  these  resources  as  a  heritage  to  be 
made  use  of  in  establishing  and  promoting  the  comfort, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  American  people,  but 
not  to  be  wasted,  deteriorated,  or  needlessly  destroyed. 

"We  agree  that  our  country's  future  is  involved  in 
this:  that  the  great  natural  resources  supply  the  mate- 
rial basis  on  which  our  civilization  must  continue  to  de- 
pend, and  upon  which  the  perpetuity  of  the  Nation  itself 
rests. 

"We  agree,  in  the  light  of  facts  brought  to  our 
knowledge  and  from  information  received  from  sources 
which  we  can  not  doubt,  that  this  material  basis  is  threat- 
ened with  exhaustion.  Even  as  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion from  the  birth  of  the  Nation  has  performed  its  part 
in  promoting  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Re- 
public, so  do  we  in  this  generation  recognize  it  as  a  high 
duty  to  perform  our  part ;  and  this  duty  in  large  degree 
lies  in  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  countr5\ 

"We  declare  our  firm  conviction  that  this  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  is  a  subject  of  transcendent 
importance,  which  should  engage  unremittingly  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation,  the  States,  and  the  people  in 
earnest  co-operation.  These  natural  resources  include 
the  land  on  which  we  live  and  which  yields  our  food; 
the  living  waters  which  fertilize  the  soil,  supply  power, 
and  form  great  avenues  of  commerce;  the  forests  which 
yield  the  materials  for  our  homes,  prevent  erosion  of 
the  soil,  and  conserve  the  navigation  and  other  uses  of 
our  streams;  and  the  minerals  w^hich  form  the  basis  of 
our  industrial  life,  and  supply  us  with  heat,  light,  and 
power. 

"We  agree  that  the  land  should  be  so  used  that 
erosion  and  soil-wash  shall  cease;  that  there  should  be 
reclamation  of  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  by  means  of 
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irrigation,  and  of  swamp  and  overflowed  regions  by 
means  of  drainage;  that  the  waters  should  be  so  con- 
served and  used  as  to  promote  navigation,  to  enable  the 
arid  regions  to  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  and  to  de- 
velop power  in  the  interests  of  the  people;  that  the  for- 
ests which  regulate  our  rivers,  support  our  industries, 
and  promote  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  soil 
should  be  preserved  and  perpetuated;  that  the  minerals 
found  so  abundantly  beneath  the  surface  should  be  so 
used  as  to  prolong  their  utility ;  that  the  beauty,  health- 
fulness,  and  habitability  of  our  country  should  be  pre- 
served and  increased ;  that  the  sources  of  national  wealth 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  that  monopoly 
thereof  should  not  be  tolerated. 

"We  commend  the  wise  forethought  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  sounding  the  note  of  warning  as  to  the  waste  and 
exhaustion  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and 
signify  our  high  appreciation  of  his  action  in  calling  this 
conference  to  consider  the  same  and  to  seek  remedies 
therefor  through  co-operation  of  the  Nation  and  the 
States. 

"We  agree  that  this  co-operation  should  find  expres- 
sion in  suitable  action  by  the  Congress  within  the  limits 
of  and  co-extensive  with  the  national  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject,  and,  complementary  thereto,  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  within  the  limits  of  and  co- 
extensive with  their  jurisdiction. 

"We  declare  that  conviction  that  in  the  use  of  the 
natural  resources  our  independent  States  are  inter- 
dependent and  bound  together  by  ties  of  mutual  ben- 
efits, responsibilities,  and  duties. 

"We  agree  in  the  wisdom  of  future  conferences  be* 
tween  the  President,  members  of  Congress,  and  the 
Governors  of  the  States  on  the  conservation  of  our  natu- 
ral resources  with  a  view  of  continued  co-operation  and 
action  on  the  lines  suggested ;  and  to  this  end  we  advise 
that  from  time  to  time,  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem 
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wise,  the  President  call  the  Governors  of  the  States  and 
members  of  Congress  and  others  into  conference. 

"We  agree  that  further  action  is  advisable  to  ascer- 
tain the  present  condition  of  our  natural  resources  and 
to  promote  the  conservation  of  the  same ;  and  to  that  end 
we  recommend  the  appointment  by  each  State  of  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  to 
co-operate  with  each  other  and  with  any  similar  com- 
mission of  the  Federal  Government. 

"We  urge  the  continuation  and  extension  of  forest 
policies  adapted  to  secure  the  husbanding  and  renewal 
of  our  diminishing  timber  supply,  the  prevention  of  soil 
erosion,  the  protection  of  headwaters,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  purity  and  navigabihty  of  our  streams.  We 
recognize  that  the  private  ownership  of  forest  lands 
entails  responsibihties  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people, 
and  we  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to  the  pro- 
tection and  replacement  of  privately  owned  forests. 

"We  recognize  in  our  waters  a  most  valuable  asset 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  recommend 
the  enactmnet  of  laws  looking  to  the  conservation  of 
water  resources  for  irrigation,  water  supply,  power,  and 
navigation,  to  the  end  that  navigable  and  source  streams 
may  be  brought  under  complete  control  and  fully  util- 
ized for  every  purpose.  We  especially  urge  on  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  wise,  active, 
and  thorough  waterway  policy,  providing  for  the 
prompt  improvement  of  our  streams  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  their  watersheds  required  for  the  uses  of  com- 
merce and  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

"We  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to 
the  prevention  of  waste  in  the  mining  and  extraction  of 
coal,  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  with  a  view  to  their  wise 
conservation  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life  in  the  mines. 

"Let  us  conserve  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity/* 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  CONSERVATION 

Fifty  years  ago  the  United  States  was  so  rich  in 
forests,  mineral  wealth,  coal,  agricultural  soil,  water 
power,  and  grazing  lands  that  it  seemed  unnecessary 
for  our  Government  to  interfere  at  all  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  public  property.  Then  came  a  period  of 
tremendous  and  necessary  development.  It  was  during 
this  period  of  development  that  we  made  our  great  mis- 
take. We  failed  to  apply  to  the  management  of  the 
people's  resources  the  ordinary  foresight,  economy,  and 
common  sense  that  every  great  business  must  use  before 
it  can  even  hope  for  permanent  success. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  of  heedless  extravagance 
and  waste,  there  came  an  awakening.  We  looked  around 
to  find  that  by  our  failure  to  apply  intelligence  to  a 
great  economic  problem  we  had  retarded  development, 
promoted  monopoly  and  speculation  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  wasted  the  wealth  of  our  country  and  our 
citizens. 

The  first  great  nation-wide  fight  for  conservation, 
and  equal  opportunity,  based  upon  the  Progressive  the- 
ory that  the  small  man  and  the  big  man  are  alike  entitled 
to  equal  justice  and  no  more,  was  begun  seven  years  ago 
when  the  Forest  Service  took  over  the  management  of 
the  great  national  forests  in  the  West.  Until  that  time 
the  idea  that  the  wealth  of  the  public  domain  was  in  fact 
the  wealth  of  our  peoj)le,  to  be  used  for  the  general  wel- 
fare rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  powerful  men, 
had  never  gained  controlhng  strength  in  our  Govern- 
ment. Because  of  bad  laws  and  lax  administration  cer- 
tain great  interests  had  come  to  consider  the  public  do- 
main as  an  immense  private  presene,  to  be  exploited 
by  them  for  their  own  benefit.  The  small  settler  who 
stood  in  their  way  was  driven  out  by  the  same  methods 
of  force  and  monopoly  wliich  we  know  so  well  as  the 
methods  of  the  Tobacco  Trust  and  of  Standard  Oil.  The 
rule  of  special  ])rivilcge  was  ruthlessly  applied,  and  the 
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wealth  of  our  Nation  was  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  rich  men  and  companies. 

Conservation  demands  that  the  small  man  shall  have 
as  free  a  use  of  the  public  property  as  the  big  man  and 
the  big  company.  It  does  not  propose  to  put  the  big 
company  out  of  business,  but  to  force  it  to  deal  justly 
and  pay  the  public  for  the  public  property  it  uses  in  its 
business;  as  any  individual  must  pay  for  what  he  takes 
from  his  neighbor.  The  policy  of  Conservation  has  al- 
ready saved  to  the  people  of  the  country  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  give  to  multitudes  of  our 
people  homes  and  an  opportunity  to  make  a  living. 

The  Conservation  Movement  is  an  effort  to  use  the 
natural  resources  of  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  its 
people,  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  We  who 
are  living  now  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  develop 
promptly  and  use  generously  the  timber,  the  coal,  the 
soil,  and  the  other  natural  resources,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  permit  them  to  be  wasted  or  destroyed.  This 
Nation  will  not  end  with  our  lives,  but  will  continue 
from  generation  to  generation  after  we  are  gone.  Those 
who  come  after  us  will  have  as  much  need  and  as  much 
right  to  be  prosperous  in  their  time  as  we  have  to  be 
prosperous  in  our  time,  and  will  be  as  much  interested 
in  prosperity.  We  are  trustees  for  those  who  are  to  fol- 
low us.  While  we  of  this  generation  are  engaged  in  the 
gi-eat  task  of  making  this  country  a  good  place  to  live 
in  now,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  make  it  even  a  better 
I'lace  for  our  children  to  live  in  hereafter. 

The  whole  Conservation  movement  here  described 
originated  with  the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  was 
given  vitality  and  effect  by  Roosevelt  himself  and  by 
the  men  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  Progressive  pohcy. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Woman  Suffrage 

By  BERTHA  REMBAUGH 

Tliis  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  party  with  a  National 
platform  has  placed  in  that  platform  a  plank  favoring 
woman  suffrage.  Both  the  Socialists  and  Prohibition- 
ists have  in  repeated  Presidential  campaigns  included  it 
in  their  program.  But  this  is  the  first  time  when  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  such  plank  has  had  more  than 
an  academic  interest,  because  for  the  first  time  the  ques- 
tion comes  before  the  people  in  the  program  of  a  party, 
not  of  doctrinairies  and  dreamers,  but  of  men,  intent, 
to  be  sure,  upon  principle,  but  also  intent  upon  carrying, 
and  capable  of  carrying,  such  principle  to  a  practical 
victory. 

The  inclusion  of  this  plank  in  the  platform  of  the 
National  Progressive  Party  is  significant,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  those  of  us  who  have  for  many  years,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  preached  woman  suffrage,  but  it  is 
not  surprising  and  it  is  not  unexpected.  It  is  the  logical 
and  natural  development  of  those  impulses  and  those 
forces  which  have  made  the  Progressive  party.  That 
party  is  in  existence  as  the  result  of  the  expression — 
overt  and  insistent  at  last — of  a  great  and  growing  de- 
mand among  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
standards  of  political  morality  shall  true  up  to 
those  of  private  morality;  that  the  conscience  of  the 
collective  whole  shall  be  of  the  same  fibre  as  the  con- 
science of  the  majority  of  the  individuals  who  make  up 
that  whole;  that  the  American  citizen  shall  be  at  least 
as  decent  in  his  methods  as  a  poUtician,  as  he  is  in  his 
home  and  in  his  private  business. 
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It  is  natural  that  in  the  platform  of  this  party  should 
appear  a  demand  for  woman  suffrage,  for  to  this  awak- 
ened moral  sense  that  demand  directly  appeals,  and  it 
appeals  for  various  cogent  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
the  history  of  the  nation  has  made  democracy  with  us  a 
moral  instinct  rather  than  a  political  doctrine.  It  is 
beside  the  point  to  discuss  the  intellectual  sanction  of 
tliis  instinct.  It  is  enough  that  the  instinct  is  so  deeply 
implanted  in  the  national  consciousness  that  even  those 
persons  and  combinations  of  persons  who  most  outrage 
the  principles  of  democracy,  in  their  conduct  have  not 
the  effrontery  to  deny  it  in  their  speech,  that,  with  what 
continental  Europe  calls  our  Anglo-Saxon  hypocrisy, 
all  of  us  talk  respectfully  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  no 
matter  how  we  violate  them.  This  sense  for  democracy, 
part  of  our  heritage  from  our  revolutionary  forefathers, 
while  it  has  endured  throughout  our  national  life,  has 
had  moments  of  increased  and  moments  of  decreased 
vitality.  The  present  is  one  of  the  moments  of  increased 
vitality.  Everywhere  is  the  demand  that  the  democracy 
we  profess  shall  become  real,  and  that  the  people  shall, 
in  fact,  be  allowed  to  rule.  If  the  people,  in  fact,  rule, 
woman  suffrage  is  inevitable.  There  can  be  no  true 
democracy  if  one-half  of  Demos  is  paralyzed  and  help- 
less, and  unless  we  stultify  ourselves  and  give  the  lie  to 
all  our  history,  there  can  be  no  perfection  of  American 
political  institutions  upon  the  lines  of  American  develop- 
ment and  American  moral  consciousness  until  all  the 
American  people  are  part  of  those  political  institutions, 
free  to  function  in  them  directly  and  powerfully,  instead 
of  slowly  and  inefficiently,  by  "indirect  influence." 

Furthermore,  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  is  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  the  inherent  abstract  injustice 
of  its  political  attitude  towards  its  women.  That  one- 
half  of  the  population  who  must  bear  equally  with  the 
other  half  all  the  burdens  of  government,  its  taxes,  direct 
and  indirect,  who  must  equally  conform  to  its  edicts  or 
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pay  the  equal  penalty  for  their  violation,  that  this  one- 
iialf  of  the  population  can  have  no  control  or  influence 
upon  the  creation  or  management  of  that  goverimient  is 
inherently  unjust.  Surely,  if  the  philosophers  and 
economists  have  left  us  permission  to  believe  in  any 
fundamental  and  natural  rights,  such  rights  must  be 
violated  by  this  discrimination. 

But  the  most  vital,  the  most  compelling,  because 
the  most  concrete  reason  for  the  interest  of  the  awakened 
American  citizen  in  woman  suffrage,  lies  in  the  large 
body  of  questions  before  him,  which  have  ceased  to  be 
entirely  or  even  mainly  economic  and  which  have  now 
become  moral  questions,  and  in  the  presence  before  him 
for  solution  of  an  even  larger  number  of  other  questions 
dealing  directly  with  that  personal  and  individual  mo- 
rality which  is  the  one  field  where  from  time  immemorial 
woman's  judgment  and  woman's  instinct  has  been  held 
to  be  of  as  sound  and  cogent  a  quality  as  man's.  Women 
liave  been  often,  in  the  past,  thought  mentally  or  phys- 
ically incapable  of  this  or  that  effort,  mentally  or 
physically  unworthy  of  this  or  that  privilege,  they  have 
never  been  thought  inferior  when  it  came  to  the  vision 
of  duty  or  to  its  performance.  Now,  the  question  of 
this  vision  of  duty  and  its  performance  is  increasingly  be- 
coming a  factor  in  politics.  The  American  people  have 
begun  to  reahze  the  significance  of  that  pestilence,  which 
for  lack  of  some  more  accurate  name  we  call  the  white 
slave  traffic,  and  the  moral  and  physical  damnation 
wrought  by  it  every  year  to  thousands  of  men  and 
women.  They  have  begim  to  realize  the  cost  in  human 
souls,  as  well  as  bodies,  of  letting  little  children  work 
out  their  school  time  and  their  play  time  in  factories. 
They  have  even  begun  to  realize  what  happens  when 
women  are  compelled  to  work  for  such  hours  and  under 
such  conditions  as  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain decent  homes  and  bear  normal  children.  They  have 
begim  to  realize  that  when  police  officials  take  money 
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for  allowing  gamblers  to  break  the  law  and  kill,  or  con- 
nive at  the  killing,  of  possible  informers  to  stop  their 
tales,  something  else  has  happened  besides  a  miscarriage 
of  administrative  efficiency.  They  have  begun  to  realize 
when  big  business  "eliminates  competition"  and  "reduces 
the  cost  of  production"  that  something  else  may  have 
happened  besides  commendable  business  organization. 
They  have  begun  to  realize  that  great,  simple  and  per- 
sonal moral  laws  have  been  broken  in  these  cases  and 
that  communities  as  well  as  persons  may  be  criminals. 
It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  morality  of  men,  nor 
upon  their  intelligence,  that  they  are  coming  to  see  the 
great  moral-political  questions.  The  constructive  value  of 
much  that  they  have  already  done  and  that  they  are  now 
trying  to  do  upon  these  lines,  is  admitted.  Neither  is  it 
claimed  that  women  will  solve  these  problems  at  once, 
or  that  they  could,  un-aided,  do  better  at  the  solution 
than  men  have  done.  Perhaps  alone  they  might  not 
even  do  as  well.  Least  of  all,  is  it  any  accusation  that 
there  has  been  on  the  part  of  men  intentional  injustice 
toward  women,  or  intentional  blindness  toward  the 
moral  questions  and  issues  for  which  women  have  cared. 
We  are  willing  to  allow,  as  indeed  we  feel  we  must  al- 
low, due  credit  for  all  the  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  public 
morality  and  decency  and  efficiency  for  which  great  men 
have  times  without  number  splendidly  sacrificed  them- 
selves, for  which  many  men  have  striven  nobly  and  for 
which  the  average  man  has,  w^ith  average  constancy,  done 
his  average  best.  We  admit,  moreover,  that  women  are 
politically  inexperienced,  that  they  have  much  to  learn 
in  the  matter  of  playing  the  game,  that  they  will  doubt- 
less make  many  blunders  in  the  progress  of  their  learn- 
ing. We  admit,  if  you  like,  that  women  have  upon  many 
occasions  been  very  silly,  very  hysterical  and  very  im- 
practical, also  that  they  will  probably  be  so  again.  We 
admit  that  Utopia  wiil  not  come  at  once  when  women 
vote.     Perhaps  Utopia  will  never  come  anyway. 
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But  we  do  claim  that  the  men  facing  these  new-old 
problems  of  public  ethics  as  applied  to  concrete  public 
facts  and  conditions,  cannot  afford,  if  they  wish  to  solve 
these  problems  inteUigently,  to  ignore  one-half  of  the 
people  who  might  assist  them  in  their  work,  a  part  of 
the  people  just  now  deeply  stirred  to  great  endeavor, 
who  would  bring  a  new  and  unfettered  moral  outlook  to 
the  electorate,  and  a  new  and  vital  force  to  the  public 
sen^ice. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  movement  for  woman  suf- 
frage it  was  met  by  many  arguments  against  its  fitness, 
against  its  possibility  and  against  its  inherent  righteous- 
ness. The  day  of  these  arguments  has  gone  by,  and  in 
their  place  we  are  met  with  an  almost  endless  array  of 
more  or  less  practical  questions,  half  veiled  hostility,  half 
real  inquiry.  We  are  asked  whether  the  undesirable 
and  criminal  women  will  not  make  more  use  of  the  ballot 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  the  respectable 
women,  whether  the  number  of  the  ignorant  foreign 
voters  will  not  be  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  electorate.  We  are  asked  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  woman  suffrage  where  tried  on  various 
economic  questions,  such  as  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
We  are  asked  wliether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  woman 
voter  will  not  sooner  or  later  find  herself,  because  of  her 
inherent  temperament,  in  the  ranks  of  the  conservatives 
and  standpatters,  and  so  will  prove  a  drag  on  human 
progress  and  not  a  help  to  it.  We  are  asked  whether, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  women  voters  do 
not  eventually  find  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  So- 
cialists. We  are  asked  innumerable  questions,  some 
silly,  some  wise,  all  of  them  answerable,  we  believe,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  faiiminded  citizen.  But  to  an- 
swer them  would  require  space  and  tin^e  not  now  at  my 
disposal. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Impeovement  of  Country  Life — Policies  the  Pro- 
GREssivE  Party  Would  Put  into  Practice 

By   B.  F    HARRIS 

While  there  are  numberless  golden  opportunities, 
with  rewards  beyond  the  value  of  gold,  that  call  for  ac- 
tion, or  cry  for  aid,  from  the  progressive,  unselfish  and 
flag-loving  men  and  women  of  the  nation — it  would  seem 
that  in  no  single  direction  will  progressive  ideas  and 
proper  public  administration  of  affairs  bring  such  far- 
reaching  results  in  the  immediate  present  and  future, 
with  ever  and  marvelously  multiplying  returns,  as  ef- 
forts in  the  mighty  cause  of  agriculture,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  Rural  Life. 

These  are  the  problems  that  indirectly  affect  the 
whole  nation,  even  more,  if  possible,  than  they  directly 
affect  the  rural  population. 

They  include  the  cost  of  Uving.  The  location  and 
predominance  of  the  political  balance  of  power  on  the 
soil,  which  is  the  source  of  our  nation's  real  life  and  red 
blood,  and  there  should  dwell  the  aristocracy  of  this  na- 
tion, if  we  are  to  have  any. 

The  greatest  of  the  conservations  is  the  conservation 
of  the  soil,  and  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls  now  on 
the  farms  are  all  too  rapidly  leaving  them. 

Chief  of  the  calls  for  work  are  in  the  matter  of  good 
roads,  better  schools,  parcels  post,  farm  financing,  world 
market  statistics,  to  better  regulate  speculation  in  food 
products,  more  social  life  centers,  and  a  co-operation 
among  farmers,  that  will  work  tremendously  to  their 
advantage,  and  which,  among  other  things,  would  large- 
ly eliminate  the  middlemen,  giving  the  farmer  a  better 
market  and  price  for  what  would  cost  the  consumer  less 
money. 

1T4 
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This  latter  is  an  aspect  of  the  country  hfe  problem 
which  concerns  every  person  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially he  who  works  for  his  living. 

This  great  work,  the  necessity  for  which  is  even 
greater  than  our  duty  to  immediately  undertake  it, 
would  receive  wonderful  impetus,  provided  the  Chief 
Executive  of  our  Government  was  recognized  as  a  leader 
and  showed  something  more  than  a  passive  sympathy 
in  the  work. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  Progressive 
methods,  would  set  itself  to  work  out  a  broader  scheme 
than  now  exists,  to  advance  the  American  farmers'  w^el- 
fare,  technically,  commercially  and  politically.  The 
department  would  become  the  largest  administrative 
branch  of  our  Government,  and  would  stand  ever  at  the 
head  of,  and  lead  in  the  movement  for  the  betterment 
of  conditions  on  the  farm. 

These  are  the  thoughts  and  some  of  the  words  of 
the  first  and  greatest  Progressive  leader  of  a  party — 
the  one,  who,  as  President,  gave  this  country  its  first 
moral  awakening,  and  is  still  on  the  job — Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Since  the  first  governmental  impetus  he  gave  the 
cause  of  Country  Life  Improvement,  and  its  lapse  under 
his  successor,  only  a  few  public  spirited  men  and  women, 
here  and  there  over  the  country,  and  some  few  farmers' 
organizations,  capably  supported  and  aided  by  many 
splendid  farm  journals,  and  of  late  by  the  various  State 
bankers'  organizations,  have  kept  the  cause  growing 
until  now,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Progressive  spirit, 
the  two,  very  properly  together,  arc  ready  to  come  into 
their  own. 

February  9,  but  a  few  days  before  he  retired  from 
the  Presidency,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  special  message, 
submitted  to  Congress  that  splendid  report  of  a  public 
spirited  body  of  men,  known  as  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission. 
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They  had  worked  and  traveled  all  over  the  land,  out 
of  sheer  devotion  to  the  cause,  without  compensation, 
and  paying  their  own  traveling  expenses,  until  the  value 
of  their  work  so  appealed  to  a  private  citizen  that  he 
was  glad  to  cover  this  expense. 

All  Theodore  Roosevelt  asked  of  Congress,  in  sub- 
mitting this  report,  was  a  paltry  sum  to  collate  and  di- 
gest the  information  gathered,  and  print  and  circulate  it 
over  the  country. 

Then  such  men  as  Congressmen  Tawney  and  Can- 
non, and  Senators  Hale  and  Aldrich,  who  have  fre- 
quently had  various  speeches  and  other  literature  of  lit- 
tle or  questionable  value — except  as  it  served  their  po- 
litical pui'poses — printed  and  circulated  broadcast,  at 
public  expense,  refused  to  render  similar  service  to  the 
Living  Cause  of  Country  Life  Improvement. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  three  of  these  are  retired  to 
private  life,  where  Progressive  policies  would  send  the 
balance  of  their  kind? 

It  is  high  time  that  public  opinion  should  adopt  the 
right  attitude  toward  the  most  important  body  of  wealth 
producers  in  the  land. 

The  man  on  the  soil  is  the  permanent  American 
citizen. 

Broader  schemes  than  have  been  attempted  are  es- 
sential if  rural  development  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  cities. 

There  is  no  other  genuine  and  fundamental  move- 
ment in  American  life  comparable  in  its  earnestness  to 
this  many  sided  effort  to  build  up  Country  Life  and  the 
nation  and  States  must  wisely  and  generously  aid  work 
so  vitally  essential  to  its  development  and  growth  and, 
therefore,  to  our  prosperity. 

To  speak  more  specifically,  some  of  the  problems  of 
rural  life  and  suggestions  for  their  solution  should  be 
referred  to. 

Great  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  study- 
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ing  new  and  improved  methods  of  fanning  and  of  main- 
taining and  building  up  soil  fertility,  but  comparatively 
little  of  this  information  gets  to  the  farmer  in  a  really 
helpful  and  practical  way. 

Dissemination  and  demonstration  are  needed. 

Field  Demonstration 

The  best  and  only  real  practical  way  to  reach  and 
impress  the  great  mass  of  farmers,  and  make  them  mas- 
ters of  their  craft,  is  by  the  field  demonstration  plan; 
the  sending  of  qualified  demonstrators  right  to  the  farm- 
er on  his  farm,  to  work  out  with  him  and  show  him 
right  there  on  the  average  farm,  how  to  get  better  re- 
sults. 

Under  the  Roosevelt  administration  the  effort  to 
eradicate  the  cotton  boll-weevil  in  the  South  resulted  in 
the  most  common  sense  and  most  practical  system  ever 
devised. 

Seven  years  of  such  work  in  the  South  has  produced 
marvelous  results,  with  over  690  demonstrators  at  w^ork, 
one  or  more  in  every  county  in  some  States. 

The  success  of  this  work  has  been  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated and  should  now  be  expanded  throughout  the 
country  and  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  steps  to  be 
taken. 

Average  Yield  of  Cereals  Declines 

When  we  contemplate  that,  despite  the  tremendous 
influences  of  many  agencies  working  on  the  "two  blades 
of  grass"  problem,  the  average  yield  of  our  two  greatest 
cereals,  corn  and  wheat,  is  actually  less  than  it  was  forty 
years  ago,  it  is  evident  that  something  is  wrong. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  many  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  situation.  Conditions  have  bred  a  type  of 
niralist  who  is  somewhat  slow  to  undertake  new 
methods. 

Circumstances  have  produced  a  race  of  soil  robbers, 
not  because  of  any  inherent  lack  of  moral  purpose  in  the 
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tiller  of  the  soil,  but  on  account  of  the  speculative  ele- 
ment, which  has  been  and  still  is  a  curse  to  permanent 
agriculture ;  thus  the  rolling  stone  has  gathered  the  most 
moss. 

Agricultural  Prosperity  Not  Real, 

Our  apparent  "agricultural  prosperity"  is  due  to  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  land,  and  speculators  have  grown 
rich.  A  few  farmers  have  won  a  competence  from  the 
soil,  but  most  of  them  have  little  profit  to  show,  aside 
from  that  of  the  advance  in  the  values  of  their  farms, 
while  the  average  farmer  makes  but  a  bare  living. 

We  have  been  capitalizing  our  soil  fertility  and  not 
adding  to  its  assets. 

We  raise  the  wheat  crop  of  this  country  on  fifty  mil- 
lion acres,  with  an  average  of  13.7  bushels  to  the  acre, 
while  our  best  farmers,  and  several  countries  of  Europe, 
on  thousand-year  farmed  land,  average  26  to  40  bushels. 

It  is  true  with  the  aid  of  machinery  we  raise  more 
bushels  per  capita,  but  we  must  raise  more  per  acre. 

Europe  is  forcing  us  to  better  methods,  and  we  are 
entering  upon  our  agrarian  revolution,  and  can  learn  of 
her  in  all  too  many  directions. 

We  have  as  good  or  better  land,  tools,  soil,  brains, 
etc.,  but  we  are  not  properly  employing  any  of  these 
factors  as  we  must,  not  alone  for  the  individual  benefit 
to  the  farmer,  but  of  economic  necessity  to  the  nation. 

Bushels  and  Wealth 

An  average  increase  of  five  bushels  to  the  acre  will 
add,  for  instance,  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000  annually 
to  the  wealth  of  every  agricultural  county  in  the  nation, 
and  this  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  feed  ourselves  and 
not  further  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

One  bushel  per  acre  increase  on  all  improved  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  United  States  would  require  12,500 
extra  trains  of  fifty  cars  each  to  transport. 

An  80-bushel  corn  crop  will  make  more  net  profit, 
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in  one  year,  than  a  50-bushel  average  for  four  years — 
for  about  40  bushels  yearly  is  required  to  come  out  even 
on  higher  priced  land. 

The  increase  of  the  acre  yield  is  the  basis  of  all  pos- 
sible future  and  permanent  prosperity,  and  it  is  re- 
quired to  bring  the  better  roads  and  schools  and  farm 
hfe  comforts  and  conveniences,  which  are  the  real  basis 
of  a  successful  agriculture,  as  well  as  of  a  republic,  and 
it  is  the  privilege  of  a  Progressive  administration  to  as- 
sist the  farmers  in  getting  results. 

Co-operation  and  Rural  Organization 

All  through  most  of  the  rural  sections  of  this  country 
is  as  great  a  lack  of  collective  thought  as  of  co-operation, 
and  of  protective  and  money  saving  combinations. 

Therefore,  the  people  of  the  towns  and  cities  must 
take  the  lead  in  the  great  work  for  the  redemption  of 
agriculture  and  the  organization  of  the  farmers  for  co- 
operative purposes,  and  the  Government  can  and  should 
help  devise  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  this. 

The  farmers  don't  get  together  and  vitalize  their 
desires  and  their  rights,  else  they  would  be  the  controll- 
ing power  in  this  country. 

Europe  in  the  Lead 

All  but  the  Enghsh  speaking  nations  have  kept  their 
rural  development  abreast  of  their  urban  development, 
and  have  nourished  and  fostered  it,  as  must  we. 

Years  before  we  or  any  country  developed  ur- 
ban combinations,  corporations  and  trusts,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Denmark  and  other  European  nations 
had  developed  rural  co-operative  banking,  marketing 
and  purchasing  organizations  to  a  marvelous  degree 
and  nmtual  profit. 

In  Germany  alone,  for  instance,  there  are  more  than 
24,000  such  organizations. 

There    are    about    20,000    Raiffeison    co-operative 
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banks,  and  several  other  systems,  exclusively  of  and  for 
farmers,  doing  an  annual  business  in  excess  of  a  billion 
of  dollars,  with  1,200,000  customers,  and  with  low  rate 
farm  loans  of  $500,000,000. 

France  has  a  farm  financing  system  that  may  be 
nearer  what  we  might  be  able  to  adopt,  and  Congress 
can  provide  plans  by  which  the  security  and  stability 
of  the  best  asset  in  this  country  (farm  land)  can  readily 
conmiand  at  least  as  favorable  terms  as  any  other  prop- 
osition, and  Progressive  policies  would  bring  this  to 
pass. 

If  Agriculture  Were  Organized 

In  this  coimtry  we  hear  the  protests  of  the  consumer 
and  of  the  farmer,  due  to  the  pressure  of  organized 
finance  and  commerce,  which  would  be  largely  reduced 
if  agriculture  was  as  well  organized. 

Protest  against  big  business  is  idle — ^we  can  only 
regulate  and  control  it,  keeping  it  within  proper  equit- 
able and  legal  bounds  and  requiring  efficient  service, 
without  unfair  discrimination  or  compensation. 

Such  control,  with  equally  effective  organization  on 
the  part  of  farmers  will  re-establish  the  balance  between 
the  various  factions  and  economic  factors  of  this  coun- 
try, necessary  to  maintain  our  pre-eminence. 

In  Europe,  for  instance,  they  developed  combina- 
tions first  in  the  country  for  the  general  good,  while  we 
have  first  developed  combinations  in  the  city,  not  al- 
ways for  the  general  good.  They  have  helped  them- 
selves by  helping  the  farmer  farm,  while  we  have  been 
more  disposed  to  farm  the  farmer  and  many  of  his  city 
cousins. 

What  Some  States  Have  Done 

California,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania  and  some  few 
other  States  have  shown  what  can  be  done  in  co-opera- 
tive handling  and  marketing  of  fruit,  grains,  produce, 
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etc.,  as  well  as  fire  insurance,  telephone,  purchasing  and 
even  banking  organizations. 

Co-operative  organization  must  have  as  its  basis, 
service,  not  profit,  and  the  profit,  if  any,  divided  in  pro- 
portion to  co-operation  as  well  as  stock  holdings,  if  any. 

The  Rural  Life  organizations  in  various  States 
promise  much  for  the  movement,  and  wisely  give  proper 
attention  to  development  of  the  social  side  of  rural  life, 
which  the  Government  should  actively  and  aggressively 
aid. 

The  Organized  Farmer  and  the  Cost  of  Living 

In  addition  to  the  great  benefit  to  the  farmer  and, 
therefore,  to  the  country,  in  teaching  him  his  strength 
in  organization,  and  how  to  use  and  turn  it  to  financial 
and  political  account,  the  question  of  the  cost  of  living 
is  included  in  this  problem. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  much  less  to  do 
with  this  cost  than  we  think,  for  it  is  more  the  question 
of  too  many  middlemen,  too  expensive  and  uneconomic 
systems  of  marketing. 

Declining  yields,  great  decrease  per  capita  in  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  in  the  number  of  farming  population, 
with  tremendous  increase  in  population  of  cities — being 
a  decrease  in  producers  and  a  vast  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  consumers — tells  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Our  Dollar  Twelve  Cents  Below  Europe's 

Statistics  gathered  from  all  over  the  world  show 
that  although  in  the  past  fifteen  years  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  abroad  has  been  about  13  per  cent.,  the  rise  in 
the  United  States  has  been  about  40  per  cent. 

In  plain  figures  it  means  that  while  the  European 
dollar  has  shrunk  to  about  83  cents,  our  dollar,  measured 
by  its  purchasing  power  of  necessities,  is  down  to  about 
71  cents. 

As  it  stands  we  are  handicapped  by  Europe  12  cents 
on  the  dollar. 
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The  only  apparent  answer  is  that  European  farmers, 
ha^nng  had  the  active  support  of  their  Governments  for 
many  years,  are  beginning  to  show  the  results  that  will 
quickly  come  to  us  when  our  Government  takes  up  the 
proposition  in  Progressive  fashion. 

They  get  greater  yields  and  are  better  organized  in 
selling  their  products  as  well  as  in  purchasing  their  re- 
quirements. 

The  Need  of  New  Methods 

We  cannot  employ  all  European  methods  here,  but 
we  can  learn  of  them,  for  we  are  wonderfully  and  woe- 
fully wasteful  and  inefficient  in  all  our  methods,  and  we 
must  give  heed. 

If  we  will  we  may,  I  am  sure,  so  handle  the  prob- 
lem that  the  farmer  will  have  more  profits  on  what  would 
cost  the  consumer  less  money,  the  point  being  that  the 
Government  and  the  farmer  must  get  together,  but  it 
is  Uncle  Sam's  first  move,  particularly  if  the  farmer 
votes  for  Progressive  policies. 

Education 

The  State  assumes  the  right  to  educate  its  people  on 
the  sole  ground  that  education  makes  for  good  citizen- 
ship. 

School  taxes  are  not  levied  primarily  to  benefit  the 
children,  but  to  benefit  the  State,  not  simply  and  alone 
to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  make  citizens. 

Citizens  the  Object 

Hackneyed  is  the  phrase,  that  educated  citizens  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  prosperous  and  powerful 
State,  and  particularly  to  perpetuate  the  Republic,  but 
our  observance  is  largely  in  the  breach  of  that  vital 
policy. 

The  first  requisite  in  education  should  be  to  the  end 
that  the  individual  shall  earn  his  own  living. 
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Education  the  Real  Basis 

We  are  fond  of  saying  that  a  successful  agriculture 
is  at  the  basis  of  all  future  prosperity,  yet  below  and 
underlying  it  all,  and  primarily  fundamental,  is  an  edu- 
cated citizenship,  educated  for  life's  work  and  its  pur- 
poses. 

While  few  of  our  primary  and  elementary  schools 
either  in  town  or  country  are  doing  tlie  real  work  in- 
tended, yet  the  country  school  has  suffered  much  the 
most. 

Schools  Responsible  for  Rural  Decline 

The  school  course  is  rarely  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
rural  life  and  makes  little  or  no  attempt  to  train  its 
pupils  for  life  and  its  work.  If  it  attempts  anything  it 
is  scholarship  rather  than  efficiency,  training  for  examin- 
ation and  routine  rather  than  for  power. 

The  Country  Life  Commission  reported  that  "The 
schools  are  held  to  be  largely  responsible  for  ineffective 
farming,  lack  of  ideals  and  the  drift  to  town." 

The  children  in  the  country  are  entitled  to  a  course 
of  instruction  that  will  enrich  their  lives  and  make  life 
in  the  country,  not  simply  tolerable,  but  attractive,  and 
all  that  it  should  be,  and  the  fundamental  way  to  im- 
prove agriculture  and  country  life  is  through  the  school. 

Practical  education  develops  thrift,  and  thrift  is  a 
fundamental  factor  in  progress,  whether  of  the  individ- 
ual or  of  the  community  at  large. 

European  Ideas  of  Education 

Again  we  may  look  to  Europe,  France  and  Ger- 
many for  practical  methods  in  education  which  have 
j)roduced  a  thrift  in  agriculture  and  the  industries  and 
all  walks  of  life  tliat  has  made  France,  for  instance,  the 
banker,  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world. 

Germany's  system  has  long  been  the  admiration  of 
the  pedagogic  world,  for  it  has  the  finest  body  of  teach- 
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ers,  the  least  illiteracy  and  in  many  respects  the  best  ed- 
ucated people  in  the  world. 

^Modern  Europe  believes  that  the  child  is  not  edu- 
cated until  it  has  been  taught  to  use  brain  and  body  ef- 
ficiently for  its  own  maintenance  and  benefit  and  for  the 
benefit  of  its  fellows  and  the  State. 

The  One-Boom  Schools 

Curiously  enough,  with  almost  40  per  cent,  of  our 
population  in  agriculture,  and  we  farmers  are  fond  of 
saying  the  better  and  most  desirable  per  cent.,  many 
States  teach  the  farmers'  boys  and  girls  nothing  of  ag- 
riculture or  home-making,  except  in  a  few  voluntary 
cases,  and  the  schools  themselves  are  poor  enough. 

Be  it  said  to  our  shame  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  one-room  or  ungraded  country  schools 
attended  by  these  boys  and  girls,  and  there  85  per  cent, 
of  them  get  all  the  education  they  ever  get,  and  the 
teachers  are  frequently  not  what  they  ought  to  be, 
usually  because  the  requirements  and  the  salaries  are 
not  what  they  should  be. 

The  Good  Groom  and  Poor  Teacher 

We  are  reminded  of  the  district  where  the  farmers 
wanted  to  improve  the  breeding  of  their  horses  and  they 
clubbed  together  and  bought  a  fine  $3,500  stallion.  Be- 
ing a  fine  horse,  he  needed  a  first-class  groom,  and  they 
hired  a  man  at  $75.00  a  month  and  board  to  care  for 
that  horse.  About  that  time  they  needed  a  new  school 
teacher,  to  train  their  children  and  properly  equip  them 
as  citizens  of  this  great  commonwealth,  and  after  much 
bickering  and  hair  splitting  they  hired  a  frivolous  young 
woman  from  town,  who  did  not  know  enough  to  boil 
water  without  burning  it,  because  they  could  get  her  for 
$30.00  a  month  and  she  boarded  herself — and  the  joke 
was  not  on  the  teacher. 
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Consolidated  Schools 

Consolidation  of  schools  is  one  of  the  first  moves  to- 
ward better  results  in  both  efficiency  and  economy. 

Indiana,  for  example,  has  consolidated  schools  in 
82  out  of  92  counties.  Their  law  discontinued  all  schools 
having  attendance  of  twelve  or  less  and  permits  those 
with  less  than  fifteen  to  be  closed,  and  1,200  such  schools 
were  closed  in  1907  and  1908. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  for  instance,  owns  300  school 
wagons  and  has  a  State  supervisor  of  rural  schools. 

Since  1904  they  have  held  great  educational  mass 
meetings  throughout  the  State,  addressed  by  the  fore- 
most speakers  in  Virginia — statesmen,  publicists,  edu- 
cators and  others.  The  message  these  men  carry  to 
every  neighborhood  is,  "A  chance  for  every  child, 
whether  living  in  the  city  or  countr>%  whether  white  or 
black,  persuading  the  community  that  it  is  bound  to 
train  every  child  for  the  community's  own  sake." 

It  is  such  a  message  as  this  that  a  Progressive  party 
would  promulgate  to  the  people. 

Poor  Attendance 

Professional  educators  have  striven  to  make  of  every 
school  a  stepping-stone  to  a  higher,  a  most  commendable 
practice,  provided  the  pupils  do  the  stepping.  The 
facts  are  that  from  the  primary,  through  the  grades, 
the  high  schools  and  up  to  the  highest  institutions  of 
learning,  students  drop  off  as  though  from  pestilence. 

Out  of  every  thousand  school  children  in  the  United 
States,  only  462  get  to  the  sixth  grade,  156  get  up  to 
the  high  school  and  eleven  get  to  the  college. 

Recent  figures  show  that  in  five  States  with  good 
roads  the  average  attendance  was  78  in  the  100,  while 
in  five  States  with  bad  roads  the  attendance  was  59  in 
the  100. 

This  means  that  through  poor  roads  alone  19  in  the 
100, 19,000  in  the  100,000  lose  their  education,  lose  what 
the  taxpayers  pay  for. 
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Here  is  an  average  loss  of  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  child- 
hood— of  the  future  citizenship. 

Our  illiteracy  is  thirty-eight  times  that  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Germany. 

Among  the  children  of  native-born  white  parents, 
it  is  five  times  greater  than  among  the  native-born  chil- 
dren of  immigrant  parents. 

The  public  schools  of  the  nation  hold  twenty  million 
children. 

At  our  present  rate,  half  of  these  children,  ten  mil- 
lion little  ones,  are  being  cheated  of  their  birthright  al- 
together and  the  other  half  who  stay  longer  in  the  school, 
do  not  get  all  they  are  entitled  to — nor  what  we  pay  for 
— in  the  matter  of  education,  fitted  to  their  needs,  the 
needs  of  citizenship. 

We  could  hardh^  complain  of  the  cost  of  education 
if  it  was  accomplished. 

This  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  for  indi- 
vidual opportunity,  yet  statistics  show  that  only  seven 
men  in  a  100,  at  the  age  of  fifty  have  been  forehanded 
enough  to  lay  by  for  old  age.  The  ninety-three  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children  or  the  State.  Lack  of  proper 
education,  certainly,  has  much  to  do  with  this. 

What  Other  States  Do 

Thirty-one  States  have  more  or  less  definite  and 
compulsory  requirements,  as  regards  agricultural  edu- 
cation, thirteen  positively  require  it  and  seventeen  give 
it  State  aid. 

Recently  the  president  of  the  3,000  Federated  Com- 
mercial schools  of  this  country  advised  with  us,  as  to 
putting  an  agricultural  course  in  the  business  colleges, 
which  is  a  splendid  sign  of  the  times. 

Our  Hope  in  Better  Education  and  Farming 
Thus  and  only  will  we  get,  in  the  next  and  future 
generations,  better    farmers,    better    craftsmen,  better 
business  men,  and  so  better  citizens,  and  quite  as  im- 
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portant,  better  wives  for  all  of  these  and  mothers  of  still 
better  generations. 

The  teacher's  work  is  second  only  to  tliat  of  the 
mother,  and  the  teacher's  opportunity  has  been  said  to 
be  "the  opportunity  to  save  the  nation,"  for  in  education 
and  scientific  farming  lies  the  hope  of  the  nation. 

The  larger  towns  and  cities  are  doing  better,  in  an 
educational  way,  than  the  country,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  country  particularly  needs  and  must 
have  State  and  Federal  aid. 

The  National  test  is  to  work  out  our  school  system 
so  that  it  may  perform  its  great  function  of  producing 
an  educated,  self-supporting  citizenship,  educated  for 
life's  work  and  its  purposes,  thus  making  the  United 
States  a  self-contained  and  symmetrically  developed 
nation,  as  well  as  the  best  equipped  for  the  real  war, 
the  war  for  national  efficiency,  which  we  must  fight 
whether  we  will  or  not. 

Roads 

And  now  the  fourth  great  help  to  agriculture  and, 
therefore  to  commerce  and  the  whole  nation,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  good  roads. 

Good  roads,  good  in  all  seasons,  are  second  only  in 
importance  to  railroads,  and  are  even  more  necessar}''  in 
the  social  life  and  local  inter-communication  in  rural 
communities. 

The  fanners  and  we  complain  about  freight  rates 
and  railroad  transportation,  when  the  worst  roads  and 
the  highest  freight  rates,  and  the  poorest  opportunities, 
and  the  highest  indirect  taxes,  are  on  the  average  coun- 
try dirt  road,  past  your  own  doors. 

Good  roads  are  an  economic  necessity  and  there  is 
no  occasion  to  labor  the  argument.  The  roads  are  an 
index  of  the  character  of  any  community,  determining 
its  importance  and  limiting  or  aiding  its  advance,  and  a 
country  that  isn't  worth  a  good  road  isn't  worth  what 
it  sells  for  and  soon  won't  be  worth  living  in. 
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A  few  progressive  States  alone  are  giving  upwards 
of  $200,000,000  State  road  aid. 

Good  roads  bring  dozens  of  other  good  things  in 
their  train,  with  increased  land  values  and,  above  all 
else,  good  people,  for  they  are  civilizers  and  educators. 

No  community  that  has  ever  improved  its  roads  has 
ever  regretted  it,  for  road  improvement  is  a  good  in- 
vestment for  any  communit3^ 

Since  the  roads  are  for  all  the  people,  they  should  be 
built  by  all  the  people,  with  State  and  Federal  aid. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  millions  on  rivers 
and  harbors  and  so-called  waterways — on  canals  and 
levies,  on  expensive  public  buildings  in  every  little  city 
($25,000,000  on  the  latter  last  year)  and  on  a  thousand 
other  things,  including  roads  in  Alaska  and  all  our  Isl- 
and possessions,  but  not  a  cent  on  our  own  roads — ex- 
cept a  mile  built  from  the  Capitol  to  Chevy  Chase  Club. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its  total  expenditures  are 
for  war  and  its  results,  yet  nothing  for  the  paths  of  the 
people,  the  thoroughfares  whence  commerce  comes — 
where  local  business  and  social  interchange  should  flour- 
ish— an  endless,  ceaseless,  vitalizing,  increasing  traffic 
is  left  to  drag  its  way,  when  and  as  it  can,  over  uncertain 
so-called  roads. 

Surely  the  money  it  spends  on  roads  and  the  frac- 
tions given  to  agriculture  and  education  must  be  largely 
increased. 

Last  year  our  steel  business  footed  550  million  dol- 
lars; oil,  175  million;  lumber,  1,200  million;  sugar,  350 
million ;  tobacco,  175  million  dollars;  yet  agriculture  pro- 
duced four  times  the  total  of  all  these. 

These  products  are  hauled  or  dragged  at  excessive 
cost,  largely  over  poor  roads,  requiring  marketing  in 
the  periods  when  they  are  passable,  resulting  in  railroad 
congestion,  and,  therefore,  in  a  temporary  market  over- 
supply,  hence,  sacrifice  in  prices. 
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Investment  Not  Expense 

We  must  look  at  and  approach  these  several  propo- 
sitions from  now  on,  as  business  propositions,  and  spend 
our  money  and  taxes  and  probably  increase  our  taxes, 
until  they  may  be  lowered  by  economies  resulting  from 
better  methods  and  the  ehmination  of  many  wastes  and 
much  useless  macliinery. 

We  must  consider  this  work  and  expenditure  as  an 
investment,  not  an  expense,  just  as  a  firm  or  great  cor- 
poration will  invest  millions  in  permanent  plant  or  fa- 
cilities. 

We  must  show  the  States'  and  Nation's  interest  and 
advantage  in  it,  by  State  and  Federal  aids,  for  no  other 
states  or  nations  have  built  up  a  great  educational  sys- 
tem or  a  good  road  system,  or  a  great  agriculture,  ex- 
cept by  this  method. 

It  gives  the  initial  or  compelling  impulse,  for  some, 
or  many  of  us  otherwise  would  not  be  aroused  or  act  in 
years,  if  at  all. 

Fifteen  or  more  of  our  States  give  from  a  few  up  to 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  as  aid  to  road  work  and  the  na- 
tion must  and  will. 

Forward  to  the  Farm 

And  now  to  sum  up:  Rural  Life  has  not  been  as 
attractive  as  it  should  be,  its  social  life  is  frequently  bar- 
ren, for  the  city  has  been  developed  to  the  neglect  of  the 
country,  until  it  is  dangerously  one  sided. 

The  "recall"  to  the  farm  is  what  we  want,  not  simply 
back  to  the  farm,  but  back  up  the  farm,  for  the  real 
slogan  should  be  "forward  to  the  farm,"  and  make  our 
rural  pride  at  least  equally  our  civic  pride. 

The  farm  is  the  best  place  God  ever  planned  in  which 
to  live  broad,  free,  helpful,  efficient,  serviceable  and 
honorable  human  lives. 
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The  Nation's  Life 

A  strong  agricultural  population,  with  improved  and 
permanent  soil  building  methods  of  farming,  reinforced 
with  proper  conditions  in  rural  life,  in  addition  to  boun- 
teously feeding  and  financing  the  nation,  supplies  it  with 
the  new,  vigorous  red  blood  that  is  its  life  and  its  salva- 
tion, for  almost  without  exception  the  great  men  of  the 
world  come  from  the  farm. 

We  are  obliged  to  remember  that  while  we  must  be 
prepared  for  war,  it  is  even  more  important  to  be  on  a 
proper  peace  basis,  and  the  easiest  and  finest  and  most 
profitable  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  build  a  great, 
strong,  rural  population  which  will  help  forestaU  some 
of  our  most  perilous  political  problems. 

Upon  such  a  population  depends  not  alone  our  com- 
mercial and  financial  strength  as  a  nation,  but  their  pre- 
ponderance in  political  power  is  the  safeguard  of  the 
nation,  as  opposed  to  the  sinister  congestion  in  the  cen- 
ters of  population. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Idea 

Speaking  of  the  Countrj^  Life  Commission,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  said:  "This  movement  means  that  we 
shall  not  become  great,  in  the  present,  at  the  expense  of 
the  future,  but  that  we  shall  show  ourselves  truly  great, 
in  the  present,  by  providing  for  the  greatness  of  our 
children's  children,  who  are  to  inherit  the  land  after  us. 
It  is  the  largest  National  task  of  the  day." 

Representative,  progressive  leadership,  abreast  of 
the  times,  is  properly  expected  and  will  soon  be  de- 
manded by  every  executive,  and  all  good  citizens  nmst 
help  brirrg  this  to  pass. 

Seven  years  of  Progressive  administration  under 
Theodore  Roosevelt  demonstrated  the  possibilities  that 
can  be  expected  from  a  leader,  and  how  much  more  from 
an  entire  party  made  up  of  Progressive  men — devotedly 
laboring  for  Progressive  principles. 
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The  conservation  of  the  "Big  Stick"  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  for  it  is  a  most  efficient  and  serviceable  and 
compelling  weapon  for  the  Progressive  cause. 

Our  civilization  and  our  experience  has  taught  us 
that,  as  wise  men,  or  as  wise  nations,  we  can  and  should 
reach  out  and  anticipate  and  so  prevent  and  turn  to  our 
advantage,  what  otherwise  would  be  dire  disaster,  and 
the  Progressive  movement  points  the  way. 

A  Picture 

And  now  a  picture — imagine — look  ahead  into  the 
future  the  time  depending  upon  the  use  we  make  of  it, 
and  behold  the  change  in  aspect,  in  sentiment;  from 
cities  less  crowded  with  our  ambitious  farmer  folk,  now 
glad  to  remain  on  the  soil  that  bore  them,  with  others 
from  the  city  joining,  a  population  and  costs  and  profits 
and  happiness  and  wealth  more  evenly  divided  and  bet- 
ter balanced,  this  great  vision  to  be  fulfilled  if  all  our 
roads  were  good  roads,  if  country  schools  were  what 
they  can  easily  be  made — if  our  farms  produced  the 
larger  yields  at  greater  profit,  and  the  farmers,  aided  and 
encouraged  by  the  Government,  banded  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  of  Rural 
Life,  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection,  and  to  boost 
their  business,  as  do  the  townsfolk. 

This  is  no  dream,  but  only  a  crude,  imperfect  picture 
of  the  future  of  GJod's  country,  if  the  way,  now  plain 
and  clear  before  us,  is  followed  by  all  Progressive  men, 
under  one  banner,  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment and  perpetuation  of  the  nation. 

Effort  and  money  spent  in  this  cause  will  be  the  most 
marvelous,  earning  asset  of  a  magnificent  future,  not  in 
dollars  only,  but  in  a  contented,  successful  people,  con- 
stituting an  industrial  and  agricultural  Republic,  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  beyond  compare  and  in  pohtical  re- 
pose. 


CHAPTER  XV 
The  High  Cost  of  Living 

By  WILLIAM  GRANT  BROWN,  of  thje  New  York  Bar 

Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  the  essentials  of 
civilized  life.  Upon  a  proper  relation  of  their  cost  to 
income  depends  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. Let  it  be  miderstood  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, rent  and  taxation  are  synonymous  in  meaning. 
And  also  it  should  be  understood  that  a  condition, 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  these  necessaries  of  life,  is 
poverty,  and  poverty  is  the  mother  of  crime.  Further- 
more, unhappiness,  discontent  and  rebellion  against  con- 
ditions have  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of  govern- 
mental, economic,  industrial  and  political  systems  which 
furnish  special  opportunities  to  the  few  to  exploit  the 
many. 

Food  represents  about  one-half  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  workingman's  family.  Before  the  great  migra- 
tion from  the  farm  to  the  cities  began,  the  cost  of  food 
was  of  minor  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. But  since  50  per  cent,  of  our  population  has 
chosen  to  congregate  in  cities,  the  food  producing  pop- 
ulation has  decreased  and  the  food  producing  territory 
adjacent  to  our  cities  has  been  withdrawn  from  food 
production  by  being  cut  up  into  lots  for  suburban  homes 
or  purchased  and  held  in  large  tracts  by  wealthy  men  for 
country  homes  or  by  land  speculators.  This  has  two  re- 
sults vital  to  consumers :  First,  to  prevent  food  produc- 
tion keeping  pace  with  food  consumption,  and,  secondly, 
and  what  is  more  important  than  all  other  reasons  com- 
bined, the  continuous  widening  of  the  distance  between 
the  farm  and  the  consumer  has  created  the  problem  of 
transportation,  including  terminals,  market  places,  etc., 
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in  cities,  and  also  created  a  parasitic  class  known  as 
middlemen.  Transportation  is  essential  and  of  daily 
growing  importance  to  great  centers  of  population  and 
to  tlie  remotely  located  farmer.  But  the  functions  of 
the  middlemen  are  fast  becoming  obsolete,  and  the 
methods  employed  by  certain  classes  of  middlemen  have 
rendered  them  moral  and  legal  outlaws. 

Freight  rates  are  concededly  a  subject  of  govern- 
mental regulation,  but  middlemen  have  escaped  nearly 
every  effort  to  regulate  their  business  by  statute  by  em- 
ploying the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  method.  This 
country  is  gridironed  with  240,000  miles  of  railroad  of 
a  fair  value  of  $16,080,000,000,  with  an  immediate  de- 
mand by  trade  and  commerce  for  a  larger  increase  in 
double  trackage  and  new  lines  to  open  up  new  territory. 
The  governmental  regulation  of  this  stupendous  busi- 
ness has  given  a  commercial  value  to  public  office  sec- 
ond only  to  the  value  given  to  public  office  by  the 
power  of  political  bosses  through  their  creatures,  the 
politicians,  to  fix  tariff  rates. 

The  bosses,  representing  the  railroads,  have  secured 
the  passage  of  laws  making  it  impossible  to  secure  for- 
eign ships  to  carry  freight  between  American  ports, 
and  impossible  for  Americans  to  acquire  and  register 
foreign-built  and  registered  ships.  The  freight  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  by  rail  averages  from  $25 
to  $30  per  ton.  The  rates  on  grain  from  San  Francisco 
to  Liverpool,  England,  a  distance  of  16,000  miles,  in 
foreign  ships  is  less  than  $4.00  per  ton.  The  navigation 
laws,  the  interstate  commerce  acts  and  other  special 
legislation  have  enabled  the  railroad  to  suppress  water 
competition  and  to  prevent  improvement  of  harbors 
and  waterways.  The  Panama  Canal  is  now^  an  assured 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  railroad  lobby  deferred  it  for 
twenty  years. 

It  costs  the  milk  consumers  in  New  York  about  1 
cent  a  quart  for  freight,  and  \hc  inilk  rates  for  ten  miles 
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from  New  York  are  120  per  cent,  in  excess  of  first- 
class  freight  rates;  for  33  miles,  31  per  cent;  for  55 
miles,  10  per  cent.;  for  78  miles,  6  per  cent. 

Since  William  McKinley  was  elected  President  in 
1896,  raw  commodities  of  common  use  and  manufac- 
tured commodities  of  common  use  have  advanced  in 
average  price  of  over  25  and  19  per  cent.,  respectively, 
and  other  products  and  articles  of  common  use  and  con- 
sumption have  increased  over  the  average  price  during 
the  same  period,  as  follows: 

Farm  products 46  per  cent. 

Food,  etc 21  per  cent. 

Cloths  and  clothing 17  per  cent. 

Fuel  and  light 11  per  cent. 

Lumber  and  building  materials  31  per  cent. 

Housefurnishing  goods 7  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  for  food  per  workingman's  family, 
2,567  famihes  being  taken  as  a  basis,  in  1896,  was 
$296.76.  And  in  1907,  the  same  test  showed  a  cost  of 
$374.75  per  family. 

The  average  cost  to  produce  milk  for  the  New  York 
market  is  estimated  by  the  farmers  to  be  3i/^  cents  per 
quart,  and  the  average  price  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
paid  to  farmers  for  milk  has  been  about  .027  cents  per 
quart,  and  the  prevailing  price  paid  by  the  public  for 
milk  is  6  cents  for  loose  milk  and  10  cents  for  bottle 
milk,  showing  that  it  costs  the  consumer  .05965  cents 
to  have  his  milk  brought  from  the  producer  and  de- 
livered to  the  consumer  of  loose  milk,  and  it  costs  the 
consumer  of  bottled  milk  7%  cents  per  quart  to  bring 
the  milk  from  the  farmer  and  have  it  dehvered  to  him. 
In  Berlin,  however,  when  the  farmers  get  from  8 
cents  to  3%  cents  per  quart,  the  selling  price  is  from 
'4%  to  5  cents  per  quart,  showing  that  while  the  expense 
from  producer  to  consumer  in  Berlin  is  from  1  to  2 
cents  per  quart,  it  is  from  5  to  7  cents  per  quart  in 
New  York  City. 

The  prices  of  cereals,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
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ley  and  rye  in  the  United  States  are  controlled  abso- 
lutely by  certain  interests  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  com- 
monly kno^vn  as  the  meat  trust.  The  same  interests 
that  control  the  banks  of  Chicago,  through  their  banking 
connections,  practically  control  the  banking  facilities 
of  the  entire  grain  producing  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

The  meat  trust  has  become  virtually  the  food  trust 
of  our  nation.  It  has  its  connections  in  nearly  every 
city  and  village  on  this  continent  through  a  system  of 
doing  business.  There  is  scarcely  a  country  store  in  the 
United  States  where  cereals  can  be  obtained  in  bulk. 
They  force  the  sale  of  cereals  in  packages,  they  take 
the  highest  price  that  grain  ever  brings  in  the  market, 
and  use  that  as  a  basis  of  making  the  price  per  pack- 
age, leaving,  on  that  basis  of  calculation,  a  handsome 
margin  of  profit.  On  the  basis  of  oats  at  $0.75  per 
bushel,  the  jjresent  retail  price  of  package  cereal  gives 
a  handsome  profit,  nevertheless,  the  average  price  of 
oats  in  Chicago  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  $0.35 
a  bushel.  This  is  the  system  employed  by  the  trust  in 
fixing  the  price  of  all  cereals.  Up  to  twenty  years  ago 
grain  shippers  bought  direct  from  the  farmer  and 
shipped  liis  grain  direct  to  the  great  cities,  to  be  sold 
on  the  open  markets.  That  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
throughout  the  grain  belt  today.  At  nearly  every  sta- 
tion on  the  railroad  in  the  gi^eat  grain  producing  section 
of  the  country  the  meat  trust  has  an  elevator  for  receiv- 
ing and  buying  from  the  farmer  and  the  shipping  of 
the  grain.  The  price  is  made  in  Chicago.  Competition 
is  a  thing  practically  unknown.  Local  banks  in  the 
grain  belt  have  not  sufficient  money  for  local  demands, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  seek  loan<i  fmm  the  banking 
interests  in  Chicago. 

Through  the  channels  of  credit,  liie  meat  trust  is 
enabled  to  immediately  learn  of  any  threatened  com- 
petition, and  the  local  banks  are  warned  against  sup- 
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plying  funds  to  such  threatening  competitors.  Ranch 
men  are  heavy  borrowers  at  local  banks,  and  as  se- 
curity give  mortgages  on  cattle  on  the  range.  These 
mortgages  expressly  provide  where  the  cattle  shall  be 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  meat  trust  either  own  or  control 
the  commission  houses  located  at  the  points  named  in 
the  mortgages.  Commission  houses  are  dependent  for 
their  existence  upon  their  dealing  with  the  beef  trust, 
and  a  violation  of  any  rule  established  by  the  trust  would 
result  in  blacklisting  such  a  commission  house,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  buyers  of  the  trust  to  purchase  any  cattle 
from  the  offender.  By  this  system  the  price  has  been 
so  reduced  that  there  are  less  cattle  on  the  range  today 
than  there  has  been  for  twenty  years,  and  the  supply 
is  constantly  growing  less. 

Under  this  system,  the  supply  of  beef  cattle  has 
so  decreased  that  the  meat  trust  has  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  plants  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  has 
vast  sums  of  money  invested  there  and  controls  the  sup- 
ply and  the  price  of  dressed  beef  in  substantially  the 
same  manner  that  it  controls  it  here.  The  removal  of 
the  tariff  would  in  no  way  make  any  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  meat,  because  the  meat  trust  controls 
the  supply  from  whatever  source  it  may  come. 

The  inspection  and  grading  of  food  stuffs  are  con- 
trolled throughout  the  United  States  by  combinations, 
associations,  chartered  and  unchartered.  For  an  illus- 
tration, eggs  shipped  from  Kansas  to  the  New  York 
market  are  inspected  by  the  commission  merchant's  own 
representative.  The  commission  merchant  or  receiver 
procures  an  inspection  or  grading  that  will  permit  an 
accounting  to  the  producer  or  shipper  on  the  basis  of 
"thirds";  that  is  a  very  poor  grade  of  eggs,  and  after 
accounting  to  the  producer  or  shipper  on  this  basis  the 
eggs  are  then  graded  or  classified  again  by  the  same  in- 
spector as  a  very  much  higher  grade  of  eggs,  and  thus 
may  be  sold  to  the  local  merchant  on  a  very  much  higher 
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basis  as  "extra  fine"  or  "extra."  By  this  system  of  in- 
spection and  reinspection  eggs  that  cost  16  or  17  cents 
per  dozen  in  New  York  are  sold  to  New  York  con- 
sumers at  from  30  to  45  cents  per  dozen,  depending 
upon  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  are  offered  for 
sale. 

What  is  true  of  eggs  is  true  of  nearly  every  other 
food,  including  vegetables,  as  illustrated  by  the  sale  of 
lettuce  produced  in  New  Jersey.  A  hamper  basket  of 
lettuce,  that  is  120  heads  of  lettuce,  brings  12  cents  to 
the  producer.  The  consumer  of  New  York  pays  from 
7  to  121/2  cents  per  head.  Potatoes  that  cost  $2.25  per 
barrel  are  sold  to  the  consumer  at  10  cents  per  quart. 
Inspection  or  grading  should  be  done  by  public  officials. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  illegal  combine  that  con- 
trolled the  prices  of  live  poultry  in  New  York  is  effect- 
ing a  saving  to  the  consumers  of  kosher-kill  poultry 
of  $60,000  per  week.  This  enormous  disparity  between 
the  price  paid  the  producer  and  that  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer curtails  consumption  and  production.  The  meat 
trust  and  the  poultry  and  game  association  of  New  York 
co-operate  with  the  beef  trust.  They  stand  with  one 
hand  on  the  throat  of  the  producer,  the  other  hand  on 
the  tliroat  of  the  consumer,  and  with  their  feet  upon 
the  laws  of  our  land,  asking,  in  the  language  of  the 
street  gamin,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing, in  its  report  to  the  Legislature,  found,  among  other 
things : 

"That  with  regard  to  the  tariff,  the  facts  that  prices 
have  fallen  and  risen  during  long  periods  without  re- 
lation to  the  changes  in  duties;  that  the  prices  have 
been  rising  in  Great  Britain,  under  free  trade;  and  that 
large  increases  have  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities not  a])precial)ly  affected  by  the  tariff — show- 
ing conclusively  that  the  tariff  is  not  a  factor  in  the  re- 
cent upward  movement  of  prices  in  this  country. 
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"That  in  the  past  the  duties  on  necessities  of  com- 
mon consumption,  food  stuffs,  have  been  largely  in- 
operative, because  the  country  provides  not  only  its 
own  food  supply,  but  a  large  surplus  for  exportation. 
The  United  States  appears,  however,  to  be  approaching 
rapidly  the  turning  point,  when  it  will  become,  instead 
of  a  food  exporting,  a  food  importing  country,  under 
these  conditions;  as  the  duties  on  food  stuffs  become 
actually  operative  their  effect  must  be  to  increase  the 
cost  of  living  to  wage  earners  and  expenses  of  produc- 
tion to  manufacturers,  thus  hampering  the  development 
of  industry  and  defeating  the  very  purpose  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff. 

"With  reference  to  the  trusts,  the  fact  that  the  prices 
of  trust-controlled  commodities  have  not  risen  conspicu- 
ously; that  prices  have  advanced  in  other  countries  in 
which  trusts  have  not  developed  on  the  American  scale ; 
and  that  the  higher  prices  of  food  products,  including 
meat,  are  accounted  for  by  natural  causes  and  are  not 
to  be  attributed  to  combination  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree— indicate  that  the  trusts  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  late  great  advance  in  prices.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  combination  undoubtedly  enables  a 
group  of  producers  to  take  advantage  of  any  condi- 
tions that  may  tend  to  advance  prices  and  to  maintain 
a  high  price  level  once  established.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions, constant  vigilance  with  reference  to  the  action 
of  combinations,  especially  those  dealing  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  is  doubly  incumbent  on  all  officials  in- 
trusted with  the  enforcement  of  laws  against  monopoly 
and  combined  regulation  of  prices. 

"Concerning  the  labor  unions,  the  facts  that  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  workers  of  the  country  are  or- 
ganized; that  the  workers  engaged  in  the  production 
of  the  commodities  that  have  risen  most  notably  in  price, 
especiallv  food  stuffs,  are  hardly  organized  at  all;  and 
that  wages  have  risen  in  less  degi'ee  and  at  slower  pace 
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than  the  prices  of  commodities,  the  wage  advance  be- 
ginning some  time  after  the  price  advance — prove  that 
the  recent  increase  of  prices  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  trade  unions." 

Mr.  Carnegie  and  Judge  Gary  recommended  to  the 
Congressional  Committee  investigating  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
trust  problem,  the  governmental  fixing  of  maximum 
prices.  This  committee,  through  Mr.  Stanley,  its  chair- 
man, reported  that  "such  a  control,  semi- Socialistic  in 
its  nature,  is  beyond  the  power  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Federal  Congress."  If  this  conclusion  were 
to  be  accepted,  it  would  be  an  admission  that  democratic 
institutions  are  a  failure,  that  they  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  modern  society.  President 
Taft  calls  such  regulations  "State  Socialism."  It  is 
only  government  by  and  for  the  people.  It  is  sound 
in  common  law  and  our  courts  have  held  it  well  within 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution.  If  such  regulation 
were  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution 
would  be  the  bulwark  of  special  privilege,  the  oppressor 
of  those  it  was  intended  to  protect. 

The  Constitution  would  then  amount  to  "Letters  of 
Marque"  to  all  industrial  enterprises,  even  though  they 
deal  in  the  essential  necessities  of  life,  such  as  milk,  all 
food  stuffs,  coal  and  iron,  with  power  to  stifle  produc- 
tion and  extort  prohibitive  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  we  have 
grown  from  one  of  the  smallest  nations  to  the  greatest; 
we  own  one-third  of  the  wealth  of  the  world;  we  have 
one-third  of  the  surplus  crops  of  the  world;  we  produce 
one-third  of  the  coal  and  iron,  and  have  half  the  rail- 
roads, so  that  from  being  a  small  nation,  we  have  be- 
come the  very  gi-eatest,  and  yet  there  are  no  changes  in 
our  system  of  laws  adapted  to  present  conditions. 

The  trouble  is  that  all  our  anti-trust  acts  have  under- 
taken to  control  the  form  under  which  business  should 
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be  conducted,  rather  than  what  is  actually  done,  and 
also  the  controlled  business  having  power  and  influence 
due  to  economic  and  industrial  efficiency.  The  public 
has  no  interest  and  the  law  should  take  no  cognizance 
of  the  form  and  methods  that  man  may  devise,  and 
should  intervene  only  when  through  these  forms  and 
methods  some  injury  is  inflicted  upon  the  public. 

Penalizing  normal  forms  of  large  business  which 
have  grown  up  under  healthy  competition  in  no  way 
stimulates  competition,  but  on  the  other  hand,  impairs 
the  efficiency  of  one  of  the  competitors,  and  results  in 
defeating  the  very  object  desired. 

Congress  has  the  right  to  fix  the  maanmum  price  on 
all  necessaries  of  life  that  enter  into  interstate  commerce, 
and  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  have  the 
power  to  fix  the  maximum  price  on  all  intrastate  com- 
merce on  all  necessaries  of  life  produced  and  distributed 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  recent  third  edition  of  his  work  on 
Eminent  Domain,  at  page  480,  says : 

"The  existence  of  a  right  or  power  in  the  State  to 
regulate  or  fix  the  charges  which  may  be  lawfully  de- 
manded for  certain  services  or  commodities,  is  evidenced 
by  an  almost  immemorial  exercise  of  such  right  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  is  established  in  this  country  by 
a  long  line  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  beginning  with  Munn  vs.  Illinois,  94 
United  States,  113,  in  1896,  and  coming  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  right  to  exercise  this  power  in  the 
case  of  common  carriers,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, water,  gas,  light  and  irrigation  companies,  hack- 
men,  draymen,  turnpikes,  bridges,  ferries,  all  persons 
or  corporations  exercising  any  franchise  or  privilege 
emanating  from  the  Government,  may  be  regarded  as 
settled  beyond  question.  The  right  to  regulate  the 
charges  of  grain  elevators  is  also  well  settled,  although 
those  engaged  in  the  business  do  not  hold  any  franchise 
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or  privilege  from  the  State.  So  of  the  stockyards.  The 
general  rule  has  been  laid  down  that  whenever  a  prop- 
erty or  business  is  affected  with  a  public  interest  or  de- 
voted to  a  public  use,  it  is  subject  to  pubUc  regulation." 

Chief  Judge  Johnston,  writing  for  a  unanimous 
court,  in  Ratchff  vs.  Stockyards,  74  Kansas,  1,  says: 

"Many  kinds  of  business  carried  on  without  special 
franchises  or  privileges  are  treated  as  public  in  character, 
and  have,  therefore,  been  subjected  to  legislative  regu- 
lation and  control.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  fact  that  it  closely  touches  a  great  many  people, 
and  that  it  may  afford  opportunities  for  imposition  and 
oppression,  as  in  the  cases  of  monopoly  and  the  like,  are 
circumstances  affecting  property  with  a  public  interest." 

Beach,  in  his  work  on  Monopolies  and  Industrial 
Trusts,  edition  of  1898,  section  144,  at  page  451,  says: 

"It  is  well  settled  that  the  State  has  power  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture  of  bread.  It  may  require  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  baking  business  to  take  out  license, 
authorizing  them  to  engage  in  this  work,  and  it  may  fix 
the  weight  and  price  of  the  baker's  loaf,  and  the  power 
which  a  Legislature  may  exercise  directly  it  may  grant 
to  a  municipal  corporation." 

The  foregoing  case  was  also  cited  with  approval  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  in  the  case  of  Young- 
blood  vs.  Birmingham  Trust  &  Savings  Co.,  95  Ala- 
bama, 521,  at  page  526. 

The  statutes  of  Louisiana  of  1807  and  1815,  in  re- 
gard to  butchers*  meat  and  to  the  bakers  of  bread  ex- 
pressly conferred  the  power  to  regulate  the  prices  of 
meat  and  bread  upon  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans.  The  case  of  Guillotte  vs.  The 
City  of  New  Orleans,  12  Louisiana,  Annual  Reports, 
432,  decided  in  June,  1857,  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  these  laws. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Tariff 
by  miles  poindexter 

There  iS  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world 
where  a  great  issue  like  the  tariff  was  submitted  to  the 
people  directly  and  squarely,  and  they  decided  it,  that 
there  was  no  consequence,  as  far  as  the  laws  are  con- 
cerned, from  the  decision  of  the  people.  This  question 
was  submitted  in  1908,  and  it  was  submitted  again  in 
1910.  At  both  elections  the  issue  was  squarely  made  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Dingley  Tariff  Law — ^and  in  1910 
the  Payne- Aldrich  Tariff  Law — ^met  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  people  as  to  a  tariff.  Both  times  it 
was  decided  that  there  should  be  a  revision  of  the  exces- 
sive items  of  these  bills  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  five  sessions  of  Congress  since  the 
campaign  of  1908,  the  judgment  and  verdict  of  the  peo- 
ple, supposed  to  be  in  a  self-governing  country,  has 
been  absolutely  ignored,  and  we  are  confronted  here 
now  by  the  great  Finance  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  standing  pat  on  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff,  saying  that  they  will  not  do  anything,  that  they 
will  not  submit  any  kind  of  a  tariff  bill  at  all.  They  do 
not  propose  to  respond  to  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  worst  enemies  of  the  policy 
of  protection  that  exist  in  the  politics  of  this  country 
are  those  who  positively  refuse  under  all  circumstances 
to  consider  any  question  relating  to  the  reduction  of 
a  tariff  schedule.  Even  though  they  get  up  to  a  pro- 
hibitive point,  even  though  conditions  change  so  that  the 
rate  which  at  one  time  was  reasonable  becomes  unrea- 
sonable, becomes  oppressive  to  the  people,  and  the  peo- 
ple consider  the  question  of  relieving  themselves  from 
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that  oppression,  there  is  a  certain  element,  and  it  seems 
to  be  in  control  of  the  old  organization  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  who  take  the  position  that  they  will  not  con- 
sider it,  they  will  not  argue  it  with  you,  they  will  not 
discuss  the  question  of  reducing  the  tariff.  The  position 
does  more  to  discredit  the  policy  of  protection  before 
the  American  people  than  any  Democratic  bill  that  was 
ever  introduced  in  Congress. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  result  of  the 
Wilson  bill.  I  do  not  propose  to  defend  the  Wilson 
bill,  but  I  think  the  argument  that  the  hard  times  that 
we  had  some  years  ago  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  prop- 
osition to  reduce  the  tariff — the  argument  that  all  the 
distress  that  followed  the  reaction  that  came  from  ex- 
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STANDPATTERS  PUT  TO  ROUT 


cessive,  wild  speculation  that  swept  over  the  world,  not 
only  in  this  country  in  1889,  from  which  there  was 
lK)und  to  be  a  reaction,  just  as  certainly  as  the  pendu- 
lum is  bound  to  swing  back — I  say  the  argument  that 
that  is  a  suflicient  answer  to  any  demand  tlie  American 
people  make  for  a  reasonable  revision  of  the  tariff  is 
about  as  cheap  a  political  argument  as  could  be  con- 
ceived of. 

Another  thing  that  is  illustrated  by  the  situation  in 
the  Senate  now — whatever  plan  or  position  you  may 
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take  as  to  high  or  low  tariff — is  the  difficulty  of  amend- 
ing thj  tariif  in  a  legislative  body. 

My  opinion  is  that  it  is  just  about  as  difficult  to  do 
it  in  this  way  as  it  would  be  for  Congress  to  fix  railroad 
rates,  and  just  about  as  unreasonable;  and  it  is  un- 
worthy of  an  inteUigent  people  that  their  political  at- 
tention should  have  been  occupied  practically  for  a 
generation  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  fundamental  and  more  important 
questions,  with  the  discussion  of  this  particular  rate  or 
that  particular  rate  in  political  campaigns — and  that 
the  attention  of  Congress  should  be  occupied  with  par- 
ticular items  in  tariff  duties — with  the  chief  result  that 
after  five  sessions  of  Congress,  when  the  Senate  is  about 
to  take  a  vote  upon  a  tariff  bill,  the  air  is  pervaded  with 
the  sentiment  that  nobody  knows  anything  about  it. 

I  voted  the  other  day  to  perpetuate  the  present 
Tariff  Board.  I  should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  the  creation  of  a  real  one,  a  commission  consist- 
ing of  an  adequate  number  of  good  men  with  good  sal- 
aries; to  see  a  principle  laid  down  by  Congress  upon 
which  tariff  rates  should  be  fixed ;  and  to  have  this  com- 
mission in  its  administrative  capacity,  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  Congress  and  subject  to  its  control  in  all 
things,  acting  under  the  principle  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress with  the  power  to  remove  abuses  in  particular 
items  and  excesses  in  particular  schedules  as  they  might 
arise  from  time  to  time  from  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  country. 

I  do  not  think  the  predicament  that  we  are  all  placed 
in  would  then  occur.  I  am  not  criticizing  anybody  about 
it.  It  is  due  to  conditions.  It  is  not  at  all  edifying  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  capacity  of  Congress  to  manage 
the  important  affairs  of  government  in  a  competent,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  scientific,  manner. 

Now,  what  is  the  condition  we  are  in  as  to  this  partic- 
ular schedule,  in  the  face   of   the   assertion,  by  action 
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rather  than  by  words,  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
of  the  Senators  who  are  supporting  them  in  this  posi- 
tion, that  they  \vill  refuse  to  consider  any  revision  of 
the  tariff?  It  was  said  for  a  long  time  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  revised  because  there  was  no  report  of  a  Tariff 
Board.  I  suppose  the  country,  those  who  had  not 
already  lost  faith  in  this  administration,  resting  in  ab- 
solute confidence,  thought  when  we  did  get  a  report  from 
the  Tariff  Board  upon  a  schedule  there  would  be  an 
effort  made  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  control  of  the  Republican  party  to  revise  the 
tariff  in  the  light  of  that  report;  that  they  would  make 
some  use  of  the  report  at  any  rate;  even  though  they 
did  not  agree  with  it.  There  was  a  pretense  made  on 
the  part  of  everybody,  even  the  Finance  Committee, 
that  they  wanted  to  revise  the  tariff.  There  seems  to 
be  an  opinion  that  the  people  can  be  deceived  into  be- 
lieving that  that  pretense  is  sincere,  notwithstanding 
every  condition  which  has  ever  been  suggested  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  delay  has  now  been  performed — the  report  is 
on  hand,  it  is  the  issue  on  which  the  campaigns  have 
been  fought  for  the  last  four  years — and  still  the  com- 
mittee refuses  to  take  any  action  whatever. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  this  voluminous  report 
because  it  has  been  condensed  with  the  aid  of  experts 
into  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  want  to  quote  a  few  lines  upon  this  schedule  from  this 
condensed  synopsis  of  the  report  made  by  the  President. 
It  shows  that  the  wool  tariff  is  full  of  excesses;  that  it 
does  not  comply  in  any  way  with  any  principle  of  tariff 
revision  that  the  Republican  party  has  ever  advocated; 
that  it  is  a  prohibitory  tariff  upon  the  most  essential 
articles  that  are  covered  by  it — the  most  important 
articles,  those  which  are  of  most  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country;  that  it  does  not  put  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  upon  an  equal  footing  with  foreign 
com]x*tit()rs  and  give  liim  a  fair  chance,  but  that  it  tends 
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to  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market  for  the  domestic 
manufacturer.    Mr.  Taf t  says  in  his  message : 

"That  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  of  33  cents  per  pound 
is  prohibitory  and  operates  to  exclude  the  importation  of 
clean,  low-priced  foreign  wools  of  inferior  grades,  which 
are  nevertheless  valuable  material  for  manufacturing, 
and  which  cannot  be  imported  in  the  grease  because  of 
their  heavy  shrinkage.  Such  wools,  if  imported,  might 
be  used  to  displace  the  cheap  substitutes  now  in  use." 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  here  in  recent  years 
about  the  duty  of  following  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  titular  head  of  the  party,  about  being  regular, 
about  supporting  the  party  organization,  and  here  is 
the  report  and  the  conclusion  of  the  head  of  the  party, 
the  head  of  that  faction  of  the  party  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Finance  Conmiittee  belongs,  pointing  out 
the  benefits  that  would  come  to  the  people  from  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff;  and  yet  the  organization  in  control 
of  the  party  stands  or  sits  pat  and  refuses  to  do  a  thing, 
or  to  consider  the  proposition,  or  to  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate any  plan  for  a  revision  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President.  Proceeding  a  little 
further  as  to  wool  the  President  says : 

"To  make  the  preceding  paragraph  a  little  plainer 
take  the  instance  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  first-class  wool 
imported  under  the  present  duty,  which  is  11  cents  a 
pound.  That  would  make  the  duty  on  the  hundred 
pounds  $11.  The  merchantable  part  of  the  wool  thus 
imported  is  the  weight  of  the  wool  of  this  hundred 
pounds  after  scouring.  If  the  wool  shrinks  80  per  cent, 
as  some  wools  do,  then  the  duty  in  such  a  case  would 
amount  to  $11  on  20  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  prohibitory.  If  the  wool  shrinks  only 
50  per  cent,  it  would  be  $11  on  50  pounds  of  wool,  and 
this  is  near  to  the  average  of  the  great  bulk  of  wools 
that  are  imported  from  Australia,  which  is  the  principal 
source  of  our  imported  wool." 
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On  tops  up  to  52  cents  a  pound  in  value,  and  on 
yarns  of  Q5  cents  in  value,  the  rate  is  100  per  cent  with 
correspondingly  higher  rates  for  lower  values. 
The  opposite  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

"On  cheap  and  medium  grade  cloths,  the  existing 
rates  frequently  run  to  150  per  cent  and  on  some 
cheap  goods  to  over  200  per  cent.  This  is  largely  due 
to  that  part  of  the  duty  which  is  levied  ostensibly  to 
compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the  enhanced  cost  of 
his  raw  material  due  to  the  duty  on  wool.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  compensatory  duty,  for  numerous  classes 
of  goods,  is  much  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  for 
strict  compensation." 

Referring  to  certain  classes  of  goods  in  which  com- 
parisons have  been  made,  he  says : 

"In  fact,  however,  practically  identical  fabrics  of  do- 
mestic make  sold  at  the  same  time  at  $69.75,  showing  an 
enhanced  price  over  the  foreign  market  value  of  but 
67  per  cent." 

He  is  attempting  to  minimize  the  result  upon  the 
market  price  of  goods  by  reason  of  this  high  tariff  by 
saying  that  it  is  only  07  per  cent  higher  than  the  foreign 
goods.  Under  this  wall  that  is  put  up  against  the  for- 
eign competitor  we  have  developed  a  situation  in  this 
countr}%  as  everybody  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress 
knows,  that  tends  to  the  production  of  inferior  articles, 
so  that  if  you  want  honest  quality,  if  you  want  first- 
class  material,  not  only  in  clothes,  but  in  other  things, 
you  have  to  import  it  from  some  foreign  country;  and 
yet  we  pay  for  the  inferior  materials  manufactured  in 
this  country  67  per  cent  more  than  the  same  class  of 
materials  can  be  bought  for  in  foreign  countries. 

The  argimient  that  I  have  always  heard  and  that  al- 
ways appealed  to  me,  the  theory  on  which  the  American 
people  have  largely  based  their  belief  in  a  protective  tar- 
iff, was  that  it  provided  protection  for  American  labor. 
It  is  said  that  these  high  rates  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
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mill  operatives.  Well,  we  had  a  report  a  few  days  ago, 
after  long  effort  in  getting  it  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  as  to  the  wages  paid  mill  employes  in  the  prin- 
cipal wool  manufacturing  center  in  this  country — Law- 
rence, Mass.  It  appears  from  that  report  that  there 
are  7,275  of  those  employes,  about  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  mill  workers  covered  by  the  investigation, 
w^hose  wages  are  less  than  $7  a  week,  and  that  there 
are  many  of  them  whose  wages  are  much  lower.  The 
conditions  of  living  there  are  such  that  women  have  to 
work  in  the  mills  along  with  their  husbands,  and  if  they 
have  young  children  they  are  compelled  to  farm  them 
out  with  neighbors  to  be  cared  for  away  from  home 
while  the  mothers  work  in  the  mills  to  make  enough  to 
support  them.  In  that  connection  I  offer  a  letter  relat- 
ing to  the  character  of  labor  at  the  present  time  em- 
ployed in  the  woolen  mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Lawbence,  Mass.^  July  5,  1912. 
"Hon.  Miles  Poindextee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Dear  Sir: — A  new  situation  has  arisen  in  this  city 
since  the  late  strike,  and  this  is  the  large  number  of 
Portuguese  Bravas  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  which 
are  being  brought  to  this  city  and  placed  in  jobs  for- 
merly held  by  white  men. 

** These  Bravas  work  for  very  small  wages,  and  are 
filling  jobs  formerly  filled  by  Irish,  French  Canadians, 
and  Poles.  The  Pacific  Mills  and  American  Woolen 
Company  are  gradually  displacing  white  men  working 
in  their  storehouses  with  this  cheap  black  labor. 

"Most  of  these  Bravas,  I  am  informed,  arrive  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  in  fishing  packets  which  ply  between 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  that  port. 

"In  view  of  the  universal  demand  for  some  more 
rigid  restrictions  of  immigration,  it  would  seem  that 
Congress  might  consider  the  advisability  of  entirely  re- 
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stricting  the  importation  of  these  blacks,  whose  pres- 
ence tends  to  lower  American  labor  to  a  level  where  it 
cannot  compete  with  this  class  and  exist  under  decent 
standards  of  living.    I  am, 

"Ver}^  respectfully, 

Stillman  Edw.vrds/' 

There  is  not  any  dispute  of  these  facts.  There  is 
not  any  possibility  of  successfully  denying,  so  far  as 
labor  is  concerned  and  its  share  in  the  tariff  on  wool, 
that  it  is  the  cheapest  labor,  that  it  is  the  most  ill-paid 
and  least  able  to  protect  itself  of  any  labor  in  the  world 
which  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  I  understand 
those  people  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  speak  the 
Portuguese  language.  They  are  apparently  descended 
from  the  African  race,  settled  in  a  Portuguese  posses- 
sion, and  are  now  being  imported  in  large  numbers  to 
take  the  place  of  laborers  who  were  getting  less  than  $7 
a  week  at  the  time  Commissioner  Neill  made  his  exam- 
ination of  conditions  in  Lawrence,  Mass.;  and  that 
there  is  a  regular  line  of  packets  between  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  engaged  in 
the  business  of  bringing  this  cheap  class  of  labor  to  dis- 
place the  labor  in  the  woolen  mills,  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  protect  by  the  tariff. 

I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  size  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Lawrence,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  know  that 
it  has  something  like  75,000  or  80,000  people,  and  some 
thirty-odd  thousand  mill  workers.  But,  aside  from  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Edwards,  I  know  from  the  statements  of 
people  on  the  ground  that  a  large  number  of  these 
Portuguese  Bravas  as  they  are  called,  are  already  there. 
I  am  told  that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty 
different  languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  mill  em- 
ployes in  liawrence.  That  is  not  American  labor;  it  is 
not  Irish  labor;  it  is  not  labor  from  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe;  it  is  not  French-Canadian  labor;  but  it 
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is  the  lowest  class  of  labor  that  is  imported  into  this 
country. 

1  presume  it  is  the  result  of  economic  conditions.  It 
is  perfectly  natural.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  know  the  facts  in  this  case  in  order  to  de- 
termine what  the  conditions  were;  if  one  knew  that  it 
was  perfectly  practicable  for  mill  owners  to  import 
cheap  labor  and  that  the  mills  were  managed  by  shrewd 
and  selfish  business  men,  he  would  know  without  investi- 
gation that  they  do  import  cheap  labor  and  that  they  use 
cheap  labor.  No  matter  what  the  number  of  men 
brought  in  on  these  packets  may  be,  and  whoever  they 
may  be,  or  whatever  nationality  they  may  belong  to,  we 
have  report  after  report  from  the  Tariff  Board,  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  in  his  latest  report  and  reports 
which  he  has  made-  previously,  and  from  the  Immigration 
Commission,  showing  that  the  employes  in  the  woolen 
mills  of  Massachusetts  do  not  get  their  share  or  any  share 
of  the  benefits  of  the  tariff.  I  say  that  because  their 
wages  are  based,  apparently,  upon  the  principle  of  pay- 
ing them  barely  enough  to  live  and  work  on.  The  great 
mass  of  laborers  in  these  mills  only  get  a  sufficient  wage 
to  keep  themselves  and  their  families  alive  and  in  work- 
ing condition,  or,  at  least,  large  numbers  of  them  do; 
and  what  benefit  has  come  to  them  from  a  200  per  cent 
or  150  per  cent  prohibitory  tariff? 

I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details  of  these  con- 
ditions, because  it  is  not  necessary ;  the  facts  are  obvious 
to  everybody;  they  are  known  to  the  country,  and  are 
repulsive  to  American  standards.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  disposition  when  a  resolution  was  introduced  in 
Congi^ess  to  avoid  these  facts  and  the  consideration  of 
them  by  defeating  the  resolution  of  inquiry,  by  delaying 
its  consideration,  by  preventing  the  report  after  it  was 
made  from  being  printed;  by  delaying  the  report  after 
the  order  was  made  for  it  to  be  printed ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  these  facts  from  going  before  the  coun- 
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try.  They  are  known  to  everyone;  they  cannot  but  be 
considered  and  must  be  considered  by  the  people. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  the  ones  who  are 
affected  by  the  tariff.  There  is  not  any  constitutional 
authority  or  any  principle  of  politics  which  would  author- 
ize a  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  a  private  individual.  The 
only  constitutional  theory  upon  which  a  protective  tariff 
can  be  based  is  that  protection  to  the  extent  of  encour- 
aging manufacturers  in  this  country  is  for  the  public 
welfare;  that  the  keeping  of  our  money  at  home;  that 
the  establishmnet  of  industries  and  putting  them  upon 
an  equal  basis  with  the  foreign  competitor,  affording 
occupation  for  our  citizens,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  But  if  we  pervert  and  prostitute  that  great 
principle  into  a  system  by  which  private  individuals 
are  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  the  system  is 
absolutely  wrong  in  its  application,  and  it  will  not  be 
very  long  tolerated  by  the  people. 

The  people  are  finding  means  and  making  sugges- 
tions as  to  changes,  not  necessarily  in  the  Constitution, 
but  changes  in  the  operation  of  the  Government.  Some 
people  claim  to  be  alarmed  at  this  as  though  it  were 
changing  the  fundamental  form  of  Government.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  change  in  any  respect,  possibly,  even 
the  Constitution  of  this  country  in  order  to  secure  means 
by  which  the  will  of  the  people  can  be  carried  out  in 
legislation. 

It  has  been  found  in  some  States  and  is  being  found 
in  other  States,  and  I  trust  that  before  another  election 
comes  around — certainly  before  another  presidential 
election  comes  around — that  without  any  change  — as 
it  is  said  to  be  by  the  enemies  of  popular  government 
and  which  I  say  is  not  necessary — in  the  fundamental 
form  of  the  Government,  agencies  can  be  adopted  by 
which  such  a  situation  as  exists  in  the  Senate  here  today 
will  be  impossible.  After  two  campaigns  and  two  elec- 
tions, where  the  people  have  called  for  a  reduction  of 
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this  tariff,  session  after  session  of  Congress,  after  infor- 
mation from  the  executive  department,  information 
from  the  Tariff  Board,  after  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  who  belongs  to  the  party  which  is  in  control — 
all  confirming  the  judgment  of  the  people — ^all  have 
been  ignored  because  the  interests  which  are  concerned 
in  these  manufactures  are  opposed  to  the  reduction. 
That  is  the  only  theory  upon  which  I  can  conceive  that 
action  is  refused. 

The  greatest  advocate  perhaps  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem that  the  Republican  party  ever  had,  at  least  the 
one  who  was  considered  by  the  American  people  with 
more  symapthy  for  his  attitude  upon  the  tariff  than 
any  other  high-tariff  advocate,  was  William  McKinley; 
and  the  last  speech  that  McKinley  made  was  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  conditions  having  changed  in  this 
country — the  so-called  infant  industries  having  become 
adult,  the  American  markets  having  become  completely 
occupied — that  the  gi^o^vth  of  this  country,  in  popula- 
tion and  in  all  the  necessities  for  occupation,  for  oppor- 
tunity, for  activity,  must  have  an  outlet;  that  there 
must  be  means  by  which  the  people  could  support  them- 
selves and  an  opportunity  of  advancement;  and  he  ad- 
vocated a  change  or  a  modification  in  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection to  the  extent  of  cultivating  foreign  trade  instead 
of  making  prohibitory  schedules,  for  the  opening  up  of 
commercial  relations  with  other  countries,  for  the  prop- 
osition that  we  can  not  sell  unless  we  buy,  that  there 
can  not  be  a  one-sided  trade,  a  one-sided  foreign  com- 
merce; that  if  we  send  our  goods  to  foreign  countries, 
we  must  exchange  them  for  the  products  of  those  foreign 
countries  who  buy  our  goods,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  buy. 

I  want  to  quote  just  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's  speech  made  at  Buffalo,  September  5,  1901.  He 
said: 

"  We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we 
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can  forever  sell  everj^thing  and  buy  little  or  nothing. 
If  such  a  tiling  were  possible  it  would  not  be  best  for  us 
or  for  those  with  whom  we  deal.  We  should  take  from 
our  customers  such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  with- 
out harm  to  our  industries  and  labor.  Reciprocity  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  our  wonderful  industrial  develop- 
ment under  the  domestic  policy  now  firmly  established. 

"What  we  produce  beyond  our  domestic  consump- 
tion must  have  a  vent  abroad.  The  excess  must  be  re- 
lieved through  a  foreign  outlet,  and  we  should  sell  every- 
where we  can  and  buy  wherever  the  buying  will  enlarge 
our  sales  and  productions,  and  thereby  make  a  greater 
demand  for  home  labor. 

"The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  expan- 
sion of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  the  pressing  problem. 
Commercial  wars  are  unprofitable.  A  policy  of  good 
will  and  friendly  trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals. 
Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times;  measures  of  retaliation  are  not. 

"If  perchance  some " 

Mark  his  attitude  with  reference  to  the  tariff,  in  con- 
trast with  the  attitude  of  those  now  in  charge  of  the 
organization  here  of  the  Republican  party,  an  attitude 
which  is  opposed  to  any  change.    ]Mr.  McKinley  said : 

"If  perchance  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer 
needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and  protect  our  in- 
dustries at  home,  why  should  they  not  be  employed  to 
extend  and  promote  our  markets  abroad?" 

He  was  not  in  favor  of  maintaining,  against  every 
argimient  and  against  ever}'  condition,  a  tariff  enact- 
ment as  an  absolute  prohibition  of  imports  from  foreign 
countries. 

Our  tariff  policy  ought  to  be  based  upon  a  rate  which 
would  put  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  the  foreign 
manufacturer  upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  domestic 
market,  not  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer, as  is  the  theory  of  a  great  many  advocates  of 
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excessive  tariflPs.  I  have  heard  it  in  the  House;  I  have 
heard  it  in  the  Senate.  The  argument  is  constantly 
made,  the  facts  constantly  advanced,  as  to  how  many 
imports  or  if  there  are  any  imports  into  this  country  of 
a  certain  article ;  and  if  there  are  any  imports,  that  fact 
is  urged  as  a  reason  why  the  tariff  should  he  raised. 
That  is  a  prohibitive  tariff.  That  is  not  a  protective 
tariff.  That  is  not  the  Republican  policy.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  of  1908  laid  down  a  certain  principle, 
which  has  been  discussed  in  the  Senate — whether  or  not 
it  was  a  correct  or  a  workable  principle — that  the  rate 
should  be  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cum- 
mins )  has  said  that  he  had  thought  that  that  was  a  prac- 
ticable working  proposition  upon  which  a  tariff  could  be 
framed,  but  that  he  found  it  to  be  elusive  and  imprac- 
ticable. It  is  not  altogether  impracticable  to  the  extent 
that  it  should  be  absolutely  discarded.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  an  important  circumstance  that  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
and  there  are  many  other  circumstances  that  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  whatever  body  may  be 
vested  by  law  with  the  duty  of  fixing  a  tariff  at  a  point 
where  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer meet  upon  equal  ground. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  but  it  may  not  be  conclusive.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cummings)  to 
the  extent  that  it  should  not  be  considered  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  circumstances.  It  is  true  that  the  amount 
of  imports  ought  to  be  considered.  If  we  find  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactures  is  reaching  a  point 
where  they  exclude  home  manufactures  from  the  mar- 
ket, that  is  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  theory  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is 
the  observation  of  everyone  that  theories  hardly  ever 
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work  out,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  in  practice, 
any  more  than  they  do  in  financial  legislation.  So  we 
should  apply  a  posteriori  as  well  as  a  priori  reasoning, 
and  should  profit  by  experience  and  learn  from  results. 
From  a  full  view  of  all  the  conditions  we  should  deter- 
mine the  rate  which  would  place  our  manufacturer  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  foreigner. 

If  a  tariff  act  has  heretofore  been  passed  upon  a  cer- 
tain theory  and  we  find  when  it  is  working  out  as  a  law 
that  it  has  the  effect  of  allowing  Europe  to  occupy  our 
market  and  crowd  out  our  domestic  manufactures,  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  doing  is  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  adjusting  the  tariff,  if  natural  conditions 
are  fairly  favorable,  so  as  to  put  our  manufacturers  back 
upon  a  footing  where  they  can  use  their  ingenuity  and 
their  ability  under  equal  circumstances  in  competing 
with  the  foreigner. 

The  time  to  revise  a  tariff  that  needs  revision  is  when 
the  opportunity  isi  presented.  There  was  an  opportunity 
upon  the  original  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill — 
that  law  which  was  said  at  Winona,  Minn.,  to  be  the 
best  tariff  law  that  was  ever  passed,  and  recently  de- 
scribed by  the  same  high  official  in  terms  which  made 
it  appear  to  be  one  of  the  worst.  There  was  another 
opportunity  in  the  closing  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gi-ess,  which  followed  the  election  of  1910 — which,  un- 
der our  system,  was  the  old  Congress — a  system  which 
I  hope  will  be  changed  so  that  when  the  people  have 
spoken  the  Congress  which  they  have  elected  will  make 
the  law  instead  of  the  Congress  which  they  have  repu- 
diated. But  at  that  time  the  "titular"  head  of  the  party 
and  the  stand-pat  organization  still  claimed  that  no 
further  revision  was  needed,  because  of  the  superior 
virtues  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  As  a  result  of  that 
procrastination  and  positive  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
party  platform  and  campaign  ])ledges  the  complete 
power  which  the  Republican  party  then  had  over  every 
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department  of  the  Government,  over  both  branches  of 
Congress,  and  the  full  opportunity  which  was  then  pre- 
sented to  it  to  fulfill  the  aspirations,  the  demands  and 
the  commands  of  the  people  has  fallen  from  its  feeble 
hands  forever. 

Yet  I  remember  that  at  a  previous  session  of  this 
Congress,  through  the  efforts  of  Progressive  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  a  reasonable  revision  of  the  wool 
schedule  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  An 
opportunity  was  presented  then  for  what  remained  in 
the  Government  of  the  once  magnificent  power  of  the 
Repubhcan  party,  by  lending  assistance  to  this  meas- 
ure, to  show  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  trust  which  the 
people  had  bestowed  upon  it.  The  measure  was  op- 
posed, however,  by  the  Republican  organization  in  the 
Senate  and  was  vetoed  by  a  Republican  President  upon 
the  excuse  that  Congress  did  not  have  sufficient  infor- 
mation, and  that  it  should  delay  action  until  the  Tariff 
Board  should  file  its  report.  With  what  degree  of  good 
faith  that  excuse  was  made  is  indicated  now  when  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Board  was  before  Congress,  vindi- 
cating and  justifying  the  reductions  contained  in  the 
wool  bill  which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1911,  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  charge  of  this  great 
measure,  without  further  excuse,  dumbly  and  sullenly 
refuses  to  propose  a  measure  and  to  assist  in  guiding  it 
through  the  difficulties  of  legislation  incident  to  con- 
flict of  opinion  and  party. 

While  for  the  present  the  inaction  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  threatened  veto  of  the  President 
suspend  the  operation  of  popular  government,  yet  in- 
evitably it  will  lead  to  a  change  in  the  system  so  that  the 
control  by  the  people  over  their  system  of  revenue  will 
be  at  least  as  effective  as  that  of  other  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Public  opinion  is  fortunately  still 
the  most  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most  intelligent,  influ- 
ence in  the  Nation,  and  this  repudiation  of  the  demands 
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of  the  people  as  registered  in  two  elections  will  intensify 
the  resentment  shown  in  1910. 

The  Republican  majority  of  the  Senate  now  again 
has  the  opportunity  to  redeem  the  party  pledges  and 
keep  faith  with  the  people.  It  declines  to  act.  Oppor- 
tunity has  knocked  more  than  once,  but  this  is  its  last 
call  upon  the  "old  guard"  of  the  "interests"  in  tliis  organ- 
ization.   It  is  "hail  and  farewell"  to  the  occasion. 

The  Republican  party,  once  a  great  progressive 
party,  born  in  the  service  of  mankind,  has  become  the 
unwilling  instrument  of  special  privilege  in  the  law. 
The  right  of  the  public  to  determine  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Nation  has  been  surrendered  to  private  greed. 
This  betraj^al  of  its  faith  by  those  it  has  placed  in  the 
seats  of  the  mighty  means  the  crucifixion,  death,  and 
burial  of  the  Republican  party.  Under  this  or  some 
other  name  it  will  rise  again;  but  it  must  and  vrill  be 
regenerated  and  reborn  to  the  public  service.  For  "that 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die:"  and 
that  which  is  now  "sown  in  dishonor"  will  be  "raised  in 
glory." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Honesty  in  Office;  or,  The  Spirit  of  the  Roosevelt 
Administration 

oscar  s.  straus 

The  surveyor,  in  order  to  measure  the  height  of  a 
mountain,  must  remove  himself  from  its  base  in  order  to 
lay  out  his  triangle  upon  which  his  calculations  can  be 
made.  This  removal  from  the  object,  in  the  language 
of  art,  is  called  perspective,  and  in  the  meaning  of  his- 
tory, is  retrospective. 

We  are  too  near  to  the  Administration  of  President 
Roosevelt,  to  its  objects,  tendencies,  and  achievements, 
to  properly  estimate  its  permanent  impress  and  effect 
upon  the  country  and  the  life  of  our  people,  and  in 
a  more  extended  sense,  upon  the  world's  history. 

Following  the  French  Revolution,  and  generally 
throughout  Europe  after  the  uprising  of  the  people  in 
1848,  there  began  the  growth  of  the  capitalist  class. 
That  growth  developed  the  modern  commercial  spirit, 
which  produced  results  the  most  beneficent  of  any 
in  modern  times.  The  commercial  spirit  was  demo- 
cratic; it  rooted  out  the  old  class  prejudices,  and  tore 
down  the  political  barriers  that  enchained  the  masses; 
it  dignified  labor,  and  elevated  the  laborer  from  serfdom 
to  a  free  agent  with  rights  as  distinguished  from  re- 
stricted benevolent  privileges  such  as  the  master  con- 
cedes to  his  servants.  In  the  wake  of  this  change,  and 
by  reason  of  it,  came  about  those  marvelous  mechanical 
inventions  in  every  sphere  of  industry  which  multrplied 
a  hundred  fold  the  productiveness  of  human  efforts. 
The  power  of  the  capitalists,  which  grew  with  increased 
production,  rested  upon  the  growing  intelligence  of 
labor,  and  with  this  intelligence  there  developed  organ- 
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ization  and  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  wage  earners 
for  shorter  hours,  better  wages,  higher  standards  of  hfe 
and  hving, — in  other  words,  a  striving  for  better  condi- 
tions, for  social  justice,  in  the  graphic  language  of  Presi-' 
dent  Roosevelt,  a  demand  for  a  "Square  Deal."  This 
square  deal  signifies  equal  justice  to  all,  guarding  the 
rights  of  capital  and  checking  the  greed  of  the  capitahst, 
preventing  the  encroachment  of  corporations'  power 
upon  governmental  functions,  and  opening  wide  the 
highways  of  opportunity  for  the  individual  American, 
and  protecting  him  in  his  economic  rights  and  redressing 
his  justified  grievances  in  the  light  of  the  modern  stand- 
ards of  life  and  his  requirements  as  a  free  agent  in  a 
free  community. 

Our  country  has  passed  through  two  distinct  stages 
in  its  development — they  were  political.  First,  its  na- 
tional constructive  period  under  the  fathers,  then  its  civil 
rights  or  preservative  period,  and  now  we  are  in  the 
third  stage,  the  period  of  social  justice.  By  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  our  people,  each  of 
these  periods  developed  and  brought  to  the  Presidential 
chair  the  philosopher  and  statesman  equipped  with  the 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  to  lead  the  country  through 
storm  and  stress,  amid  calamity  and  abuse,  to  a  higher 
and  broader  plain  of  righteous  democracy.  Washington 
and  Lincoln,  the  leaders  of  the  two  first  periods,  have 
passed  into  history ;  the  third  period  is  in  the  process  of 
development;  its  leader  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
the  ship  is  sailing  by  the  soundings  and  the  chart  that 
this  great  pilot  has  made. 

The  struggle  for  social  justice  is  making  itself  felt 
in  all  enlightened  lands,  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France;  it  cannot  be  ignored,  nor  can  it  be  suppressed; 
with  humane  foresight  and  statcsmanly  wisdom  it  can  be 
guided.  The  disturbing  strivings  of  one  age,  when 
wisely  directed,  become  often  the  constructive  and  pre- 
8er\'ative  forces  of  the  ages  that  follow.    The  problems 
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of  this  struggle  are  not  purely  economical.  The  old  laws 
of  the  economists  of  the  Eighteenth  century  of  supply 
and  demand,  when  applied  to  modern  life  and  hving,  to 
wages  and  labor,  disregard  the  human  side  and  work 
social  injustice  which  our  new  and  enlarged  industrial 
sj^stem  intensifies  and  magnifies.  To  preserve  the  bene- 
fits and  to  correct  the  evils  of  this  modern  industrial 
development,  to  prevent  it  from  crushing  under  its  iron 
wheels  the  opportunities  and  prospects  of  the  plain 
people,  that  is  the  duty  and  that  is  the  problem  of  social 
justice. 

The  measures  formulated  into  law  and  recommended 
and  advocated  with  such  power  and  force  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  messages  to  Congress,  and  in  his  public 
addresses  during  the  seven  years  of  his  administration, 
were  devoted  to  this  problem.  Every  measure  and 
policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  based,  not 
alone  upon  moral  convictions,  but  upon  a  statesmanlike 
forethought  and  forecast  for  the  future  of  this  country. 
That  he  encountered  the  violent  opposition  of  the  power- 
ful corporations  whose  expanded  vested  interest  not 
only  eliminated  competition,  but  contracted  individual 
rights,  was  to  be  expected  and  foreseen.  All  reforms 
and  reformers  have  encountered  the  reactionaries  of 
privilege  and  power,  who  persuaded  themselves  that 
their  vested  interests,  however  acquired  and  however  ad- 
ministered, were  vested  rights.  These  reactionaries 
when  not  checked  and  made  obedient  to  the  legitimate 
demands  and  needs  of  the  many,  have  produced  a  strong 
revolutionary  movement  at  the  other  end  of  the  social 
system.  None  of  our  Presidents  has  possessed  in  an 
equal  degree  a  mind  so  enriched  with  an  historian's 
knowledge  of  the  past,  combined  with  a  statesman's  fore- 
sight of  the  future,  as  Roosevelt.  His  measures  have 
all  been  conceived  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration 
of  this  dual  equipment  of  retrospective  knowledge  of 
national  growth  and  perspective  insight  into  national 
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tendencies.  With  that  deep  confidence  in  and  deep  sym- 
pathy for  the  plain  people  of  our  country,  upon  whose 
judgment  and  sense  of  justice  all  of  our  great  Pres- 
idents in  times  of  transition  and  stress  placed  their  ulti- 
mate reliance,  Roosevelt  vitahzed  and  appealed  to  the 
public  conscience  of  the  nation  and  "has  given  an  im- 
pulse to  ways  of  thinking  about  life  and  politics  that  will 
ultimately  bear  fruit  in  a  broader  democracy,  and  in- 
creased recognition  of  human  rights,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  wider  justice  on  a  firmer  basis  of  morality  and 
civilization."* 

Though  born  an  aristocrat,  as  that  term  is  used  among 
us,  by  his  life  and  rugged  experience  among  the  pioneers 
on  our  western  plains,  and  because  of  his  open  minded- 
ness,  his  wide  human  sympathies,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  record  of  his  wonderful  career, 
which  is  but  half  run,  has  made  an  impress  upon  the  life 
of  the  nation  that  marks  him  as  the  foremost  champion 
of  social  justice.  Differ  with  him  as  you  may  as  to  de- 
tails, and  criticize  the  power  and  tremendous  energy 
with  which  he  drove  forward  his  uplifting  measures,  all 
must  recognize  the  effectiveness  of  his  high  purposes  in 
directing  the  national  forces  of  our  economic  age  so  as 
to  broaden  and  better  the  opportunities  of  life  and  living 
for  the  average  American,  man,  woman  and  child. 

The  achievements  of  his  administrations  will  not  be 
limited  by  the  seven  years  of  his  presidency;  the  reforms 
he  inaugurated,  the  moral  forces  he  vitalized,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  let  slumber.  Their  effect  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  congressional  acts  which  are  on  the 
statute  books,  but  by  the  tendencies  checked,  the  evils 
averted,  and  the  far-reaching  moral  reconstruction  ini- 
tiated, whereby  the  legitimate  functions  of  government 
were  so  directed  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  power,  whether 
by  organized  caj)ital  or  organized  labor,  from  being 

♦  Sydney  Brooks.    Fortnightly  Rtviewt  April,  1909. 
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wielded  against  the  general  welfare  in  disregard  of  the 
rights,  privileges  and  opportunities  of  the  individual 
citizen  of  this  and  the  coming  generations. 

I  shall  close  this  brief  and  inadequate  portrayal  of 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration"  by  quot- 
ing from  his  last  important  message  to  Congress  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Conservation  Commission.  He 
said:  "This  Administration  has  achieved  some  things  it 
sought,  but  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  others;  it  has 
doubtless  made  mistakes;  but  all  it  has  done  or  at- 
tempted has  been  in  the  single  consistent  effort  to  secure 
and  enlarge  the  rights  and  opportunities  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States.  *  *  *  The  highest 
value  we  know  of  is  that  of  the  individual  citizen,  and 
the  highest  justice  is  to  give  him  fair  play  in  the  effort 
to  realize  the  best  there  is  in  him.  *  *  *  The  appli- 
cation of  common  sense  to  common  problems  for  the 
common  good,  under  the  guidance  of  the  principles  upon 
which  this  republic  was  based  and  by  virtue  of  which  it 
exists,  spells  perpetuity  for  the  nation,  civil  and  indus- 
trial hberty  for  its  citizens  and  freedom  of  opportunity 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  the  plain  American,  for 
whom  this  government  was  founded,  by  whom  it  was 
preserved,  and  through  whom  alone  it  can  be  perpetu- 
ated," 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

FouK  Years  of  Reactionary  Policies 

By  MEDILL  McCORMICK 

There  are  some  people  who  still  believe,  and  some 
people  who  affect  to  believe,  that  President  Taft  in  the 
conduct  of  his  administration  and  as  a  leader  of  his  party 
has  done  nothing  which  warrants  the  obvious  loss  of  the 
support  of  the  voters  who  elected  him  in  1908.  There 
are  men  who  assert  that  he  has  carried  out  the  great  pop- 
ular policies  which  endeared  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the 
public. 

Those  who  are  sincerely  of  this  opinion  have  forgot- 
ten that  from  the  moment  of  his  election  he  gradually 
mthdrew  from  association  with  the  Progressive  Republi- 
can leaders,  who,  with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  had  made  his 
nomination  and  election  possible.  They  have  forgotten 
that  when  it  was  possible  to  elect  somebody  other  than 
Joseph  Cannon  as  speaker,  he  refused  encouragement 
and  support  to  the  Progressive  Congressmen,  and  threw 
his  influence  to  the  group  which  re-elected  the  Standpat 
Czar  as  speaker.  They  have  forgotten  that  even  before 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  left  the  White  House  Mr.  Taft  gath- 
ered about  him  as  his  advisers  such  men  as  Aldrich  and 
Cannon,  Smoot  and  Tawney — men  who  hated  the  pol- 
icies Roosevelt  stood  for  and  men  who  hated  and  fought 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  They  have  forgotten  with  what  surprise 
the  country  learned  that  only  one  Roosevelt  man  was 
retained  in  the  cabinet,  and  that  the  new  cabinet  was 
composed  largely  of  men,  who  through  training  and  asso- 
ciation inevitably  laid  greater  stress  upon  the  rights  of 
property  than  upon  human  rights. 

From  the  very  moment  when  Taft  became  president 
he  abandoned  the  fight  which  his  predecessor  had  made 
for  the  rights  of  the  people.    He  abandoned  the  course 
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to  which  he  had  committed  himself  in  his  speeches  as  a 
candidate,  and  to  which  he  was  bomid  by  the  platform 
on  which  he  ran. 

TARIFF  PROMISES  BROKEN 

During  the  campaign,  at  Cincinnati,  on  October  22, 
1908,  in  speaking  of  the  rates  of  the  Dingley  Tariff,  Mr. 
Taft  said,  "They  have  become  generally  excessive  be- 
cause conditions  have  changed."  In  Milwaukee,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  he  used  the  following  language:  "It  is  my 
judgment  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  accordance  v^ith 
the  Republican  platform  would  be,  on  the  whole,  a  sub- 
stantial revision  downward,  though  there  probably  would 
be  a  few  exceptions  in  this  regard." 

In  the  following  March,  when  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
candidate  and  had  become  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  called  Congress  in  special  session  to  revise  the 
tariff.  But  as  to  the  character  of  the  tariff  which  he 
looked  to  Congress  to  pass,  he  was  dumb.  In  his  mes- 
sage, he  in  no  way  recommended  the  downward  revision 
which  he  had  promised  the  people  he  would  try  to  obtain 
in  their  behalf.  And  from  the  beginning  of  March  until 
midsummer,  while  lobbyists  representing  the  cotton  com- 
bine, the  wool  combine,  the  steel  corporations  and  the 
rubber  interests,  crowded  the  committee  rooms  of  Con- 
gress, he  did  not  raise  his  hand  to  secure  a  reduction  in 
the  schedules  under  consideration. 

It  was  not  as  if  he  had  not  been  warned.  President 
Taft's  fri^ncs  had  told  him  that  the  men  who  sought 
to  profit  by  undue  protection,  would  so  conceal,  under 
complicated  schedules,  the  increases  which  they  were 
seeking,  thr  l  his  closest  attention  and  the  services  of  ex^ 
perts  would  be  required  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  pre- 
election pledsres  to  protect  the  consuming  public.  The 
prophecies  of  his  friends  came  true.  At  the  hands  of 
Aldrich,  the  tariff  became  a  shameless  farce,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
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the  President  interfered  and  secured  a  few  inconsequen- 
tial reductions. 

It  is  not  worth  while  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  half- 
dozen  schedules,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  reductions  were 
on  such  articles  as  tombstones,  marbles,  gypsum  or  mica, 
which,  after  all,  do  not  intimately  concern  the  ultimate 
user.  But  in  addition  to  the  wool  schedule,  which  the 
President  himself  has  pronounced  indefensible,  the  silk, 
cotton  and  steel  schedules  remain  a  monument  to  Mr. 
Aldrich's  consummate  skill  in  extorting  taxes  from  the 
people,  not  for  the  benefit  of  their  government,  but  of  a 
small  group  of  influential  manufacturers. 

Senator  Aldrich's  associates  justified  the  silk  sched- 
ule on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  luxury,  apparently  obliv- 
ious of  the  fact  that  a  workman  may  wear  a  silk  tie,  and 
that  a  girl  earning  seven  dollars  a  week  may  put  a  piece 
of  ribbon  in  her  hair  or  want  to  buy  a  silk  waist.  So  Mr. 
Taft's  friends  secured  an  increase  of  duties  affecting  silk 
goods  of  a  total  consumption  value  of  about  $106,- 
000,000  and  permitted  a  decrease  affecting  goods  of  a 
consumption  value  of  $75,000,000. 

Under  the  estimates  of  Senator  Aldrich's  committee, 
it  was  proved  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  cotton  schedule 
as  a  whole  had  been  increased  from  the  average  of  over  28 
per  cent  to  an  average  of  over  43  per  cent,  and  that  the 
total  value  of  cotton  goods  affected  by  increase  in  duty 
amounted  to  about  $102,000,000,  whereas  the  value  of 
cotton  goods  upon  which  duties  were  reduced  amounted 
to  only  about  $66,000,000.  In  the  cheaper  grades  of 
cotton  there  were  amazing  increases,  amounting  to  125 
per  cent  in  some  instances,  and  if  the  cloth  were  un- 
bleached to  460  per  cent.  For  over  two  years  the  people 
have  borne  the  burden  of  a  tax  on  cotton  goods,  a  tax 
now  condemned  by  the  Tariff  Board. 

THE  TARIFF  HOARD 

The  President's  utter  indifference  to  revision  down- 
ward, and  at  that  time  even  to  scientific  revision  in  any 
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direction,  was  demonstrated,  when,  under  the  lead  of 
Senator  Beveridge,  a  stubborn  fight  was  made  to  include 
in  the  tariff  bill  a  provision  for  a  tariff  commission.  The 
President  would  not  hft  a  hand  and  the  Old  Guard  suc- 
ceeded in  kilhng  the  provision.  Afterwards,  forsooth, 
the  President  was  the  champion  of  the  late  tariff  board 
and  found  a  use  for  it,  not  to  further,  but  to  delay  the 
scientific  revision  of  the  tariff.  He  vetoed  tariff  bills 
on  the  ground  that  the  board  did  not  furnish  data  for 
them,  but  urged  the  passage  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
bill,  which  the  board  never  even  saw. 

THE  INCOME  TAX 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  President's  inconsist- 
encies in  connection  with  the  fight  on  the  Aldrich  bill,  was 
his  attitude  toward  the  income  tax.  In  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance he  had  said :  "In  my  judgment  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  for  an  income  tax  is  not  necessary. 
I  believe  that  an  income  tax,  when  the  protective  system 
of  customs  and  internal  revenue  tax  shall  not  furnish 
income  enough  for  government  needs,  can  and  should 
be  devised  which  under  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  conform  to  the  Constitution." 

Accordingly  an  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  providing 
for  such  an  income  tax  was  prepared  by  the  best  Consti- 
tution lawyers  in  both  parties  and  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate. A  month  or  two  ago  in  explaining  his  opposition  to 
this  amendment  which  he  had  advocated,  the  President  in 
an  interview  said :  "There  was  strong  pressure  from  the 
Democrats,  and  some  of  the  Repubhcans,  including  all 
of  the  insurgents,  for  the  revival  of  the  old  income  tax 
on  the  plea  that  the  personnel  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had  been  changed  since  its  decision  that  the  act  of  1884 
was  unconstitutional.  *  *  *  I  have  always  been  in  favor 
of  an  income-tax-laying  power,  because  it  may  some  time 
be  needed  to  save  the  nation,  but  I  did  not  think  this 
the  proper  time  to  secure  it,  having  proper  regard  for 
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the  prestige  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  did  not  wish  it 
placed  in  the  position  of  reversing  itself  as  long  as  there 
was  another  way  of  reaching  the  desired  end  by  consti- 
tutional amendment." 

Those  who  followed  the  struggle  for  the  tariff  bill 
will  remember  that  Senator  Aldrich  vigorously  objected 
to  the  income  tax,  and  induced  the  President  to  join 
him  openly  in  killing  it,  and  in  substituting  therefor  the 
corporation  tax.  In  fact,  the  President  explicitly  re- 
versed himself  with  regard  to  the  income  tax,  as  he 
did  tacitly  with  regard  to  the  tariff. 

THE  RECIPROCITY  BILL 

Later  in  his  administration  the  President  sought  to 
make  amends  for  the  Payne- Aldrich  Tariff  by  bringing 
forward  another  tariff  measure,  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
bill.  The  principle  of  reciprocity  is  approved  by  the 
American  people.  But  when  the  administration  bill  was 
examined  it  was  found  to  be  crude  and  inequitable — a 
special  interest  measure — protecting  the  great  manufac- 
turing interests  at  the  expense  of  the  farming  popula- 
tion. It  permitted  the  free  entry  of  beef  on  the  hoof, 
hogs,  sheep,  grain,  etc.,  directly  competitive  with  the 
American  farmer,  but  left  the  duties  upon  dressed  meats 
and  flours,  etc.,  thereby  protecting  the  manufacturers, 
of  whom  the  most  important  were  the  great  millers  and 
packers.  Canada's  refusal  to  ratify  this  reciprocity 
agreement  brought  an  utter  failure  to  this,  the  especial 
personal  plan  of  Mr.  Taft. 

THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  COMMISSION 

And,  by  way  of  further  illustration  of  the  President's 
indifference  to  the  farmer's  welfare,  it  should  be  recorded 
that  early  in  his  administration  Mr.  Taft  dismissed  the 
able  and  self-sacrificing  Country  Life  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  Roosevelt,  which,  without  ])ay,  or  prospect 
of  pay,  had  labored  to  collect  the  information  necessary 
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to  make  possible  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  farmer. 

BALLINGER,  PINCHOT  AND  CONSERVATION 

It  was  about  this  time  that  there  began  those  differ- 
ences in  the  Interior  Department  which  have  become 
known  as  the  Balhnger-Pinchot  case.  Gifford  Pinchot 
was  the  leader  of  the  fight  for  the  Roosevelt  Conserva- 
tion policy,  which  sought  to  preserve  to  the  people  the 
ownership  and  use  of  the  gi-eat  natural  resources  still  in 
their  possession.  Under  his  leadership  public  property 
of  incalculable  value  was  saved  for  the  use  of  our  citizens. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  his  conservation  policy  to  give  the 
small  man  and  the  big  corporation  equal  rights  in  the 
public  domain,  and  to  lease  rather  than  to  sell  the  public 
property  of  the  whole  people.  This  was  done  in  order 
that  the  western  water  powers,  forests,  coal  fields  and 
mineral  ores  might  not  serve  to  create  uncontrolled  mo- 
nopolies for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

On  the  contrary  it  was  Ballinger's  policy  to  alienate 
forever  those  resources  to  private  owners,  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  their  development  by  the  possessors 
of  the  privilege  which  they  conferred — ^that  is,  their  ex- 
ploitation— might  begin  at  once.  Without  reading  the 
evidence  in  the  case  the  President  assumed  to  pass  upon 
the  question  of  Ballinger's  guilt.  The  President  "ac- 
quitted" Ballinger  and  removed  Pinchot.  Moreover,  he 
entirely  ignored  the  question  of  Ballinger's  fitness  to  be 
the  guardian  of  our  vast  natural  wealth  and  to  discharge 
his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  was  as  if  a 
superintendent  of  schools  were  to  decide  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  a  teacher  without  reference  either  to  her 
moral  character  or  her  general  fitness  to  have  charge  of 
young  children. 

THE  WICKERSHAM  RAILWAY  BILL 

But  the  most  flagrant  of  the  President's  departures 
from  the  Roosevelt  policies,  of  protecting  the  public  in- 
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terest  from  private  spoliation,  was  the  drafting  of  the 
Wickersham  Railroad  Rate  Bill.  When  the  first  confer- 
ences on  the  bill  were  held  at  the  White  House,  Senator 
Cummins  was  invited  to  take  part  in  them,  but  after  this 
first  conference  at  which  he  was  present,  he  was  never 
asked  to  return. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  executive  caucuses  at  which 
there  were  present  not  only  officers  of  the  government, 
but  the  presidents  of  great  railroads.  When  the  bill 
emerged  from  the  Attorney  General's  office  and  was 
sent  to  Congress  it  had  been  strangely  changed  since 
Senator  Cummins  had  last  seen  it.  It  had  become  a  bill 
in  the  interests  of  the  railroads  and  not  of  the  people.  It 
created  the  Interstate  Commerce  Court,  which  has  since 
been  abolished  by  Congress  in  response  to  the  country's 
protest  against  its  constant  blocking  and  reversal  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
bill  also  permitted  a  controlling  ownership  by  one  rail- 
road of  the  stock  of  a  potential  competitor.  In  short,  it 
legalized  railroad  monopoly  without  giving  to  the  gov- 
ernment any  adequate  power  to  regulate.  As  drafted 
it  would  have  licensed  the  railroads  to  fix  on  the  country 
an  intolerable  burden  of  taxation  on  all  commodities 
which  they  carried,  from  grand  pianos  to  thumb  tacks, 
through  the  charging  of  unreasonable  rates. 

The  President,  who  would  not  "interfere"  with  the 
tariff  during  its  consideration  by  Congress,  issued  orders 
that  the  railroad  bill  should  pass  without  amendment. 
By  coercion,  attempted  through  the  withdrawal  of  fed- 
eral patronage,  he  sought  to  muzzle  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  debate  and 
amendment.  But,  supported  by  public  opinion,  the 
Progressive  Republicans  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
defied  Mr.  Taft  and  amended  the  bill  in  the  interests 
of  the  countless,  voiceless  shippers  and  consumers  of  the 
country.  In  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  President 
they  so  changed  his  railroad  bill  that  it  lifted  from  the 
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shoulders  of  the  httle  shippers  and  consumers  and  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  great  railroads,  the  burden  of 
proving  the  justice  and  necessity  for  an  increase  in  rail- 
road rates.  That  amendment  alone  which  Mr.  Taft 
fought  against  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make 
possible  government  control  of  the  great  railroads. 

THE  NORTON  LETTER 

In  the  congressional  election  of  1910  the  voters  re- 
buked the  administration.  At  the  same  time  they  en- 
dorsed the  Progressive  Republican  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  added  to  their  number  in  both  houses.  The 
President  then  confessed  that  he  had  been  trying  to  club 
the  Progressives  into  line  by  the  abuse  of  his  appointive 
power.  Charles  D.  Norton,  then  his  secretary,  now  a 
vice-president  of  one  of  the  Morgan  banks  in  New  York, 
in  his  notorious  letter  to  an  Iowa  Congressman,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  President  had  tried  to  browbeat  indepen- 
dent members  of  his  own  party,  by  withdrawing  from 
them  the  appointments  of  postoffices  and  other  federal 
positions  in  their  states  and  congressional  districts. 
There  was  never  any  abuse  of  executive  authority  in 
the  history  of  modern  American  politics  equal  to  this. 

And  this  was  done  by  an  administration  elected  to 
carry  out  the  Roosevelt  policies  commissioned  to  rep- 
resent popular  rule  and  the  people's  interests. 

STANDARD  OIL  AND  THE  TOBACCO  TRUST 

On  all  fours  with  the  action  of  the  administration  in 
the  matter  of  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill  was  its  prosecution 
of  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  and  its  approval 
of  their  "disintegration."  The  trusts  were  ordered  dis- 
solved, and  the  lower  courts,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General,  gave  them,  as  has  been  said,  a  new 
suit  of  clothes — suits  which  suited  them,  for  the  stock  of 
the  "dissolved"  corporation  at  once  sold  higher  than  the 
stock  of  the  old  trusts.  And  there  was  no  falling  off  in 
the  market  price  of  their  products.  This  is  the  only  net 
result  of  a  policy  of  widely  advertised,  prosecution,  litiga- 
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tion  and  dissolution  by  an  administration  which  does 
not  believe,  or  only  half-heartedly  professes  a  belief,  in 
thorough  governmental  regulation  of  big  business.  It 
disturbs  small  business  and  permits  big  business  to  mas- 
querade under  the  guise  of  competition. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  presidential  term  which  be- 
gan with  more  general  good-will  and  with  greater  pros-* 
pect  of  unopposed  service  of  the  people  than  any  since 
the  Civil  War.  In  abandoning  the  Progressive  leaders 
who  supported  him  as  a  candidate  (and  who  now  oppose 
him ) ;  in  drawing  to  him  the  reactionar}'  leaders  who  be- 
fore opposed  him  and  who  now  support  him ;  in  consent- 
ing to  the  passage  of  an  oppressive  and  unjust  tariff 
which  has  invited  Democratic  victory ;  in  abandoning  his 
advocacy  of  the  income  tax ;  in  ignoring  the  demand  for 
a  tariff  board  at  first,  and  later  in  using  the  board,  when 
created,  to  delay  revision;  in  substituting  for  a  policy 
of  conservation  for  the  people,  a  policy  of  sham  conserva- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  a  few  exploiters;  in  failing  to  help 
in  the  protection  of  the  food  and  drugs  of  the  people ;  in 
dismissing  efficient  and  faithful  public  servants  and  sup- 
porting unfaithful  and  inefficient  ones;  in  grossly  mis- 
using the  power  of  the  patronage  to  coerce  brave  and  in- 
dependent Congressmen  and  Senators:  and  in  so  "dis- 
solving" the  trusts  as  to  demoralize  small  business  and  to 
invite  the  support  of  big  business,  the  President  has 
sho^vn  that  he  has  not  the  interests  of  the  plain  people 
at  heart. 

Finally,  during  his  campaign  for  renomination,  hav- 
ing failed  to  sen^e  the  people,  Mr.  Taft  plainly  avowed 
his  disbelief  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  ser\^e  them- 
selves. Mr.  Taft  declared  that  this  is  a  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  ry  a  REPRKsKNTATmi  part  of 
THE  PEOPi.E;  and  he  invites  them  to  keep  the  control  of 
their  government  in  the  hands  of  that  representative 
part  of  which  he  and  his  associates,  like  Aldrich,  Smoot, 
Penrose,  Gallinger,  Cannon,  Tawney  and  McKinley  are 
typical. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

"My  CoNi^EssioN  OF  Faith"' 

By   THEODORE   ROOSEVELT 

Before   Convention   of   the   National    Progressive   Party,   in    Chicago, 
Tuesday,  August  6,  1912 

To  you,  men  and  women  who  have  come  here  to  this 
great  city  of  this  great  State  formally  to  launch  a  new 
party,  a  party  of  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  the 
National  Progressive  party,  I  extend  my  hearty  greet- 
ing. You  are  taking  a  bold  and  a  greatly  needed  step 
for  the  service  of  our  beloved  country.  The  old  parties 
are  husks,  with  no  real  soul  within  either,  divided  on 
artificial  lines,  boss-ridden  and  privilege-controlled,  each 
a  jumble  of  incongruous  elements,  and  neither  daring  to 
speak  out  wisely  and  fearlessly  what  should  be  said  on 
the  vital  issues  of  the  day.  This  new  movement  is  a 
movement  of  truth,  sincerity  and  wisdom,  a  movement 
which  proposes  to  put  at  the  service  of  all  our  people 
the  collective  power  of  the  people,  through  their  Gov- 
ernmental agencies,  alike  in  the  Nation  and  in  the 
several  States.  We  propose  boldly  to  face  the  real  and 
great  questions  of  the  day,  and  not  skillfully  to  evade 
them  as  do  the  old  parties.  We  propose  to  raise  aloft 
a  standard  to  which  all  honest  men  can  repair,  and 
under  which  all  can  fight,  no  matter  what  their  past 
political  differences,  if  they  are  content  to  face  the  fu- 
ture and  no  longer  to  dwell  among  the  dead  issues  of 
the  past.  We  propose  to  put  forth  a  platform  which 
shall  not  be  a  platform  of  the  ordinary  and  insincere 
kind,  but  shall  be  a  contract  with  the  people ;  and,  if  the 
people  accept  this  contract  by  putting  us  in  power,  we 
shall  hold  ourselves  under  honorable  obligation  to  fulfill 
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every  promise  it  contains  as  loyally  as  if  it  were  actually 

enforcible  under  the  penalties  of  law. 

—J 

NO  HOPE  FBOM  THE  OLD  PARTY  MACHINES 

The  prime  need  today  is  to  face  the  fact  that  we 
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COL.  ROOSEVELT'S  SPEAKING  TRIP 
Stars  indicate  line  of  march.    Rooster  indicates  hour  of  departure. 

are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great  economic  evolution. 
There  is  urgent  necessity  of  applying  both  common 
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sense  and  the  highest  ethical  standard  to  this  movement 
for  better  economic  conditions  among  the  mass  of  our 
people  if  we  are  to  make  it  one  of  healthy  evolution  and 
not  one  of  revolution.  It  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
country,  wicked  as  well  as  foolish  longer  to  refuse  to 
face  the  real  issues  of  the  da5^  Only  by  so  facing  them 
can  we  go  forward;  and  to  do  this  we  must  break  up 
the  old  party  organizations  and  obliterate  the  old  cleav- 
age lines  on  the  dead  issues  inherited  from  fifty  years 
ago.  Our  fight  is  a  fundamental  fight  against  both  of 
the  old  corrupt  party  machines,  for  both  are  under  the 
dominion  of  the  plunder  league  of  the  professional  poli- 
ticians w^ho  are  controlled  and  sustained  by  the  great 
beneficiaries  of  privilege  and  reaction.  How  close  is  the 
alliance  between  the  two  machines  is  shown  by  the  atti- 
tude of  that  portion  of  those  Northeastern  newspapers, 
including  the  majority  of  the  great  dailies  in  all 
the  Northeastern  cities — Boston,  Buffalo,  Springfield, 
Hartford,  Philadelphia,  and,  above  all.  New  York — 
which  are  controlled  by  or  representative  of  the  inter- 
ests which,  in  popular  phrase,  are  conveniently  grouped 
together  as  the  Wall  Street  interests.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  these  papers  supported  Judge  Parker  for  the 
Presidency  in  1904;  almost  unanimously  they  supported 
Mr.  Taft  for  the  Republican  nomination  this  year;  the 
large  majority  are  now  supporting  Professor  Wilson 
for  the  election.  Some  of  them  still  prefer  Mr.  Taft  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  but  all  make  either  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Wilson 
their  first  choice;  and  one  of  the  ludicrous  features  of 
the  campaign  is  that  those  papers  supporting  Professor 
Wilson  show  the  most  jealous  partisanship  for  Mr.  Taft 
whenever  they  think  his  interests  are  jeopardized  bj^  the 
Progressive  movement — that,  for  instance,  any  Electors 
will  obey  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Republican 
voters  at  the  primaries,  and  vote  for  me  instead  of  obey- 
ing the  will  of  the  Messrs.  Barnes-Penrose-Guggenheim 
combination  by  voting  for  Mr.  Taft.     No  better  proof 
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can  be  given  than  this  of  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
concern  of  the  privileged  interests  is  to  beat  the  new 
party.  Some  of  them  would  rather  beat  it  with  ]\Ir. 
Wilson;  others  would  rather  beat  it  with  Mr.  Taft;  but 
the  difference  between  ]Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Taft  they 
consider  as  trivial,  as  a  mere  matter  of  personal  pref- 
erence. Their  real  fight  is  for  either,  as  against  the 
Progressives.  They  represent  the  allied  reactionaries 
of  the  country,  and  they  are  against  the  new  party  be- 
cause to  their  unerring  vision  it  is  evident  that  the  real 
danger  to  privilege  comes  from  the  new  party,  and  from 
the  new  party  alone. 

The  men  who  presided  over  the  Baltimore  and 
the  Chicago  Conventions,  and  the  great  bosses  who 
controlled  the  two  Conventions,  ]\Ir.  Root  and  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  IMurphy,  Mr.  Penrose 
and  ]Mr.  Taggart,  Mr.  Guggenheim  and  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, differ  from  one  another,  of  course,  on  certain 
points.  But  these  are  the  differences  which  one  cor- 
poration lawyer  has  with  another  corporation  la^vj^er 
when  acting  for  different  corporations.  They  come  to- 
gether at  once  as  against  a  common  enemy  when  the 
dominion  of  both  is  threatened  by  the  supremacy  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  now  aroused  to  the  need  of 
a  National  alignment  on  the  vital  economical  issues  of 
this  generation. 

Neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Democratic  plat- 
form contains  the  slightest  promise  of  approaching  the 
great  problems  of  today  either  with  understanding  or 
good  faith ;  and  yet  never  was  there  greater  need  in  this 
Nation  than  now  of  understanding,  and  of  action  taken 
in  good  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  the  organiza- 
tion shaping  our  governmental  policy.  Moreover,  our 
needs  are  such  that  there  should  be  coherent  action 
among  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  National 
affairs  and  those  resi)onsible  for  the  conduct  of  State 
affairs;  because  our  aim  should  be  the  same  in  both 
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State  and  Nation ;  that  is,  to  use  the  Government  as  an 
efficient  agency  for  the  practical  betterment  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  throughout  this  land.  There 
are  other  important  things  to  be  done,  but  this  is  the 
most  important  thing.  It  is  preposterous  to  leave  such 
a  movement  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  broken  their 
promises  as  have  the  present  heads  of  the  Republican 
organization  (not  of  the  Republican  voters,  for  they  in 
no  shape  represent  the  rank  and  file  of  Republican 
voters).  These  men  by  their  deeds  give  the  lie  to  their 
words.  There  is  no  health  in  them,  and  they  cannot 
be  trusted.  But  the  Democratic  party  is  just  as  little 
to  be  trusted.  The  Underwood-Fitzgerald  combination 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  has  shown  that  it  can- 
not safely  be  trusted  to  maintain  the  interests  of  this 
country  abroad  or  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  plain 
people  at  home.  The  control  of  the  various  State  bosses 
in  the  State  organizations  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  action  at  Baltimore ;  and  scant  indeed  would  be  the 
use  of  exchanging  the  whips  of  Messrs.  Barnes,  Penrose 
and  Guggenheim  for  the  scorpions  of  Messrs.  Murphy, 
Taggart  and  Sullivan.  Finally,  the  Democratic  plat- 
form not  only  shows  an  utter  failure  to  understand 
either  present  conditions  or  the  means  of  making  these 
conditions  better,  but  also  a  reckless  willingness  to  try 
to  attract  various  sections  of  the  electorate  by  making 
mutually  incompatible  promises  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  redeeming,  and  which,  if  redeemed, 
would  result  in  sheer  ruin.  Far-seeing  patriots  should 
turn  scornfully  from  men  who  seek  power  on  a  platform 
which  with  exquisite  nicety  combines  silly  inability  to 
understand  the  National  needs  and  dishonest  insincerity 
in  promising  conflicting  and  impossible  remedies. 

If  this  country  is  really  to  go  forward  along  the 
path  of  social  and  economic  justice,  there  must  be  a  new 
party  of  nation-wide  and  non-sectional  principles,  a 
party  where  the  titular  National  chiefs  and  the  real 
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State  leaders  shall  be  in  genuine  accord,  a  party  in  whose 
counsels  the  people  shall  be  supreme,  a  partj'^  that  shall 
represent  in  the  Nation  and  the  several  States  alike  the 
same  cause,  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  of  govern- 
mental efficiency.  At  present  both  the  old  parties  are 
controlled  by  professional  politicians  in  the  interests  of 
the  privileged  classes,  and  apparently  each  has  set  up 
as  its  ideal  of  business  and  political  development  a  gov- 
ernment by  financial  despotism  tempered  by  make-be- 
lieve political  assassination.  Democrat  and  Republican 
alike,  they  represent  government  of  the  needy  many  by 
professional  politicians  in  the  interests  of  the  rich  few. 
This  is  class  government,  and  class  government  of  a 
peculiarly  unwholesome  kind. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  RULE 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  ripe,  and 
overripe,  for  a  genuine  Progressive  movement.  Nation- 
wide and  justice-loving,  sprung  from  and  responsible 
to  the  people  themselves,  and  sundered  by  a  great  gulf 
from  both  of  the  old  party  organizations,  while  repre- 
senting all  that  is  best  in  the  hopes,  beliefs,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  plain  people  who  make  up  the  immense 
majority  of  the  rank  and  file  of  both  the  old  parties. 

The  first  essential  in  the  Progressive  program  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  rule.  But  a  few  months  ago 
our  opponents  were  assuring  us  with  insincere  clamor 
that  it  was  absurd  for  us  to  talk  about  desiring  that  the 
people  should  nile,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
people  actually  do  rule.  Since  that  time  the  actions  of 
the  Chicago  Convention,  and  to  an  only  less  degree  of 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  have  shown  in  striking  fash- 
ion how  little  the  people  do  rule  under  our  present 
conditions.  We  should  provide  by  National  law  for 
Presidential  primaries.  We  should  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote.  We 
should  provide  for  a  short  ballot;  nothing  makes  it 
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harder  for  the  people  to  control  their  public  servants 
than  to  force  them  to  vote  for  so  many  officials  that  they 
cannot  really  keep  track  of  any  one  of  them,  so  that  each 
becomes  indistinguishable  in  the  crowd  around  him. 
There  must  be  stringent  and  efficient  corrupt  practices 
acts,  applying  to  the  primaries  as  well  as  the  elections; 
and  there  should  be  publicity  of  campaign  contributions 
during  the  campaign.  We  should  provide  throughout 
this  Union  for  giving  the  people  in  every  State  the  real 
right  to  rule  themselves,  and  really  and  not  nominally 
to  control  their  public  servants  and  their  agencies  for 
doing  the  public  business ;  an  incident  of  this  being  giv- 
ing the  people  the  right  themselves  to  do  this  public 
business  if  they  find  it  impossible  to  get  what  they  desire 
through  the  existing  agencies.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
dogmatize  as  to  the  machinery  by  which  this  end  should 
be  achieved.  In  each  community  it  must  be  shaped  so 
as  to  correspond  not  merely  with  the  needs  but  with  the 
customs  and  ways  of  thought  of  that  community,  and 
no  community  has  a  right  to  dictate  to  any  other  in  this 
matter.  But  wherever  representative  government  has 
in  actual  fact  become  non-representative  there  the  peo- 
ple should  secure  to  themselves  the  initiative,  the  ref- 
erendum, and  the  recall,  doing  it  in  such  fashion  as  to 
make  it  evident  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  these 
instrumentalities  wantonly  or  frequently,  but  to  hold 
them  ready  for  use  in  order  to  correct  the  misdeeds  or 
failures  of  the  public  servants  when  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  these  misdeeds  and  failures  cannot  be  cor- 
rected in  ordinary  and  normal  fashion.  The  administra- 
tive officer  should  be  given  full  power,  for  otherwise  he 
cannot  do  well  the  people's  work ;  and  the  people  should 
be  given  full  power  over  him. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  shall  abandon  representative 
government;  on  the  contrary,  I  mean  that  we  shall  de- 
vise methods  by  which  our  Government  shall  become 
really  representative.      To  use  such  measures  as  the 
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initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  indiscriminately  and 
promiscuously  on  all  kinds  of  occasions  would  undoubt- 
edly cause  disaster;  but  events  have  shown  that  at  pres- 
ent our  institutions  are  not  representative — at  any  rate 
in  many  States,  and  sometimes  in  the  Nation — and  that 
we  cannot  wisely  afford  to  let  this  condition  of  things 
remain  longer  micorrected.  We  have  permitted  the 
growing  up  of  a  breed  of  politicians  who,  sometimes  for 
improper  political  purposes,  sometimes  as  a  means  of 
serving  the  great  special  interests  of  privilege  which 
stand  behind  them,  twist  so-called  representative  institu- 
tions into  a  means  of  thwarting  instead  of  expressing 
the  deliberate  and  well-thought-out  judgment  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  This  cannot  be  permitted.  We 
choose  our  representatives  for  tw^o  purposes.  In  the 
first  place,  we  choose  them  with  the  desire  that,  as  ex- 
perts, they  shall  study  certain  matters  with  w^hich  we, 
the  people  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  intimately  acquainted, 
and  that  as  regards  these  matters  they  shall  formulate 
a  policy  for  our  betterment.  Even  as  regards  such  a 
policy,  and  the  actions  taken  thereunder,  we  ourselves 
should  have  the  right  ultimately  to  vote  our  disapproval 
of  it,  if  we  feel  such  disapproval.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  our  representatives  are  chosen  to  carry  out  certain 
policies  as  to  which  we  have  definitely  made  up  our 
minds,  and  here  we  expect  them  to  represent  us  by  doing 
what  we  have  decided  ought  to  be  done.  All  I  desire 
to  do  by  securing  more  direct  control  of  the  govern- 
mental agents  and  agencies  of  the  people  is  to  give  the 
people  the  chance  to  make  their  representatives  really 
represent  them  whenever  the  Government  becomes  mis- 
representative  instead  of  representative. 

I  have  not  come  to  this  way  of  thinking  from  closet 
study,  or  as  a  mere  matter  of  theory ;  I  have  been  forced 
to  it  by  a  long  experience  w^ith  the  actual  conditions  of 
our  political  life.  A  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  there 
was  very  little  demand  in  this  country  for  Presidential 
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primaries.  There  would  have  been  no  demand  now  if 
the  politicians  had  really  endeavored  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  people  as  regards  nominations  for  President. 
But,  largely  under  the  influence  of  special  privilege  in 
the  business  world,  there  have  arisen  castes  of  politicians 
who  not  only  do  not  represent  the  peojDle,  but  who  make 
their  bread  and  butter  bj'-  thwarting  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  This  is  true  of  the  bosses  of  both  political 
parties  in  my  own  State  of  New  York,  and  it  is  just  as 
true  of  the  bosses  of  one  or  the  other  political  party  in 
a  great  many  States  of  the  Union.  The  power  of  the 
people  must  be  made  supreme  within  the  several  party 
organizations. 

In  the  contest  which  culminated  six  weeks  ago  in  this 
city  I  speedily  found  that  my  chance  was  at  a  minimum 
in  any  State  where  I  could  not  get  an  expression  of  the 
people  themselves  in  the  primaries.  I  found  that  if  I 
could  appeal  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Repubhcan 
voters,  I  could  generally  win,  whereas,  if  I  had  to  ap- 
peal to  the  political  caste — which  includes  the  most  noisy 
defenders  of  the  old  system — I  generally  lost.  More- 
over, I  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  as  a  matter  of 
theory,  that  these  politicians  habitually  and  unhesitat- 
ingly resort  to  every  species  of  mean  swindling  and 
cheating  in  order  to  carry  their  point.  It  is  because 
of  the  general  recognition  of  this  fact  that  the  words 
pohtics  and  politicians  have  grown  to  have  a  sinister 
meaning  throughout  this  country.  The  bosses  and  their 
agents  in  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago treated  political  theft  as  a  legitimate  political 
weapon.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  votes  of  States 
where  there  were  open  primaries  and  the  votes  of  States 
where  there  were  not.  In  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  we  had  direct  primaries,  and  the  Taft  machine  was 
beaten  two  to  one.  Between  and  bordering  on  these 
States  were  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  In 
these  States  we  could  not  get  direct  primaries,  and  the 
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politicians  elected  two  delegates  to  our  one.  In  the  first 
three  States  the  contests  were  absolutely  open,  abso- 
lutely honest.  The  rank  and  file  expressed  their  wishes, 
and  there  was  no  taint  of  fraud  about  what  they  did. 
In  the  other  three  States  the  contest  was  marked  by 
every  species  of  fraud  and  violence  on  the  part  of  our 
opponents,  and  half  the  Taft  delegates  in  the  Chicago 
Convention  from  these  States  had  tainted  titles.  The 
entire  Wall  Street  press  at  tliis  moment  is  vigorously 
engaged  in  denouncing  the  direct  primary  system  and 
upholding  the  old  convention  system,  or,  as  they  call  it, 
the  "old  representative  system."  They  are  so  doing  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  bosses  and  the  powers  of  spe- 
cial privilege  have  tenfold  the  chance  under  the  con- 
vention system  that  they  have  when  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  can  express  themselves  at  the  primaries. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  at  Chicago  was  a  fraud 
upon  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party ;  it  was 
obtained  only  by  defrauding  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  of  their  right  to  express  their  choice;  and  such 
fraudulent  action  does  not  bind  a  single  honest  member 
of  the  party. 

"Well,  what  the  National  Committee  and  the  fraudu- 
lent majority  of  the  National  Convention  did  at  Chi- 
cago in  misrepresenting  the  people  has  been  done  again 
and  again  in  Congress,  perhaps  especially  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  State  legislatures.  Again  and  again  laws 
demanded  by  the  peo])le  have  been  refused  to  the  people 
because  the  representatives  of  the  people  misrepresented 
them.  Now  my  proposal  is  merely  that  we  shall  give  to 
the  people  the  power,  to  be  used  not  wantonly  but  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  themselves  to  see  to  it  that  the  gov- 
ernmental action  taken  in  their  name  is  really  the  action 
that  they  desire. 

THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  COURTS 

The  American  people,  and  not  the  courts,  are  to  de- 
termine their  own  fundamental  policies.     The  people 
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should  have  power  to  deal  with  the  effect  of  the  acts 
of  all  their  governmental  agencies.  This  must  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  effects  of  judicial  acts  as  well  as 
the  acts  of  the  executive  and  legislative  representatives 
of  the  people.  Where  the  judge  merely  does  justice  as 
between  man  and  man,  not  dealing  with  Constitutional 
questions,  then  the  interest  of  the  public  is  only  to  see 
that  he  is  a  wise  and  upright  judge.  Means  should  be 
devised  for  making  it  easier  than  at  present  to  get  rid 
of  an  incompetent  judge;  means  should  be  devised  by 
the  bar  and  the  bench  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
various  legislative  bodies  to  make  justice  far  more  ex- 
peditious and  more  certain  than  at  present.  The  stick- 
in-the-bark  legalism,  the  legalism  that  subordinates 
equity  to  technicalities,  should  be  recognized  as  a  potent 
enemy  of  justice.  But  this  is  not  the  matter  of  most 
concern  at  the  moment.  Our  prime  concern  is  that  in 
dealing  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  in  assum- 
ing finally  to  interpret  it,  and  therefore  finally  to  make 
it,  the  acts  of  the  courts  should  be  subject  to  and  not 
above  the  final  control  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  I  deny 
that  the  American  people  have  surrendered  to  any  set 
of  men,  no  matter  what  their  position  or  their  character, 
the  final  right  to  determine  those  fundamental  questions 
upon  which  free  self-government  ultimately  depends. 
The  people  themselves  must  be  the  ultimate  makers  of 
their  own  Constitution,  and  where  their  agents  differ  in 
their  interpretations  of  the  Constitution  the  people 
themselves  should  be  given  the  chance,  after  full  and 
deliberate  judgment,  authoritatively  to  settle  what  inter- 
pretation it  is  that  their  representatives  shall  thereafter 
adopt  as  binding. 

Whenever  in  our  Constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment there  exist  general  prohibitions  that,  as  interpreted 
by  the  courts,  nullify,  or  may  be  used  to  nullify,  specific 
laws  passed,  and  admittedly  passed,  in  the  interests  of 
social  justice,  we  are  for  such  immediate  law,  or  amend- 
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ment  to  the  Constitution,  if  that  be  necessar^^  as  will 
thereafter  permit  a  reference  to  the  people  of  the  public 
effect  of  such  decision,  under  forms  securing  full  de- 
liberation, to  the  end  that  the  specific  act  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  thus  judicially  nulli- 
fied, and  such  amendments  thereof  as  come  within  its 
scope  and  purpose  may  constitutionally  be  expected  by 
vote  of  the  people  from  the  general  prohibitions,  the 
same  as  if  that  particular  act  had  been  expressly  ex- 
cepted when  the  prohibition  was  adopted.  This  will 
necessitate  the  establishment  of  machinery  for  making 
much  easier  of  amendment  both  the  National  and  the 
several  State  Constitutions,  especially  with  the  view  of 
prompt  action  on  certain  judicial  decisions — action  as 
specific  and  limited  as  that  taken  by  the  passage  of  the 
Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  National  Constitution. 
We  are  not  in  this  decrying  the  courts.  That  was  re- 
served for  the  Chicago  Convention  in  its  plank  respect- 
ing impeachment.  Impeachment  implies  the  proof  of 
dishonesty.  We  do  not  question  the  general  honesty  of 
the  courts.  But  in  applying  to  present-day  social  con- 
ditions the  general  prohibitions  that  were  intended  orig- 
inally as  safeguards  to  the  citizen  against  the  arbitrary 
power  of  Government  in  the  hands  of  caste  and  privi- 
lege, these  prohibitions  have  been  turned  by  the  courts 
from  safeguards  against  political  and  social  privilege 
into  barriers  against  political  and  social  justice  and  ad- 
vancement. Our  ])urpose  is  not  to  impugn  the  courts, 
but  to  emancipate  tliem  from  a^  position  where  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  social  justice;  and  to  emancipate  the 
people,  in  an  orderly  way,  from  the  inequity  of  enforced 
submission  to  a  doctrine  which  would  turn  Constitu- 
tional provisions  which  were  intended  to  favor  social 
justice  and  advancement  into  prohibitions  against  such 
justice  and  advancement. 

We  in  America  have  peculiar  need  thus  to  make 
the  acts  of  the  courts  subject  to  the  people,  because. 
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owing  to  causes  which  I  need  not  now  discuss,  the  courts 
have  here  gro>vn  to  occupy  a  position  unknown  in  any 
other  country,  a  position  of  superiority  over  both  the 
legislature  and  the  executive.  Just  at  this  time,  when 
we  have  begun  in  this  country  to  move  toward  social 
and  industrial  betterment  and  true  industrial  democracy, 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  courts  is  of  grave  portent, 
because  privilege  has  intrenched  itself  in  many  courts, 
just  as  it  formerly  intrenched  itself  in  many  legislative 
bodies  and  in  many  executive  offices.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  Constitution  is  based  upon  the  theory 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  legislative  body  over  the  courts, 
the  cause  of  democracy  has  at  times  been  hampered  by 
court  action.  In  a  recent  book  by  a  notable  English 
Liberal  leader,  Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  there  occurs  the 
following  sentences  dealing  with  this  subject: 

"Labor  itself  had  experienced  the  full  brunt  of  the 
attack.  It  had  come,  not  from  the  politicians,  but  from 
the  judges;  but  in  this  country  we  have  to  realize  that 
within  wide  limits  the  judges  are  in  effect  legislators, 
and  legislators  with  a  certain  persistent  bent  which  can 
be  held  in  check  only  by  the  constant  vigilance  and  re- 
peated efforts  of  the  recognized  organ  for  the  making 
and  repeal  of  law." 

It  thus  appears  that  even  in  England  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  vigilance  in  order  to  prevent  reactionary 
thwarting  of  the  popular  will  by  courts  that  are  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  United  States, 
where  the  courts  are  supreme  over  the  Legislature,  it 
is  vital  that  the  people  should  keep  in  their  own  hands 
the  right  of  interpreting  their  own  Constitution  when 
their  public  servants  differ  as  to  the  interpretation. 

I  am  well  aware  that  every  upholder  of  privilege, 
every  hired  agent  or  beneficiary  of  the  special  interests, 
including  many  well-meaning  parlor  reformers,  will  de- 
nounce all  this  as  "Socialism"  or  "anarchy" — ^the  same 
terms  they  used  in  the  past  in  denouncing  the  move- 
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ments  to  control  the  railways  and  to  control  public 
utilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  propositions  I  make 
constitute  neither  anarchy  nor  Socialism,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  corrective  to  Socialism  and  an  antidote  to 
anarchy. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRI^\X  JUSTICE  TO  THE  WAGE- WORKERS 

I  especially  challenge  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
the  need  of  dealing  in  far-reaching  fashion  with  our 
human  resources,  and  therefore  our  labor  power.  In  a 
century  and  a  quarter  as  a  nation  the  American  people 
have  subdued  and  settled  the  vast  reaches  of  a  continent ; 
ahead  lies  the  greater  task  of  building  upon  this  founda- 
tion, by  themselves,  for  themselves  and  with  themselves, 
an  American  commonwealth  which  in  its  social  and 
economic  structure  shall  be  four  square  with  democracy. 
With  England  striving  to  make  good  the  human  WTCck- 
age  to  which  a  scrap-heap  scheme  of  industrialism  has 
relegated  her,  with  Germany  putting  the  painstaking 
resources  of  an  Empire  at  the  work  of  developing  her 
crafts  and  industrial  sciences,  with  the  Far  East  placing 
in  the  hands  of  its  millions  the  tools  invented  and  fash- 
ioned by  Western  civilization,  it  behooves  Americans 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  great  industrial  changes  and  to 
show  that  the  people  themselves,  through  popular  self- 
government,  can  meet  an  age  of  crisis  with  wisdom  and 
strength. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  an  increasing  percentage  of 
our  people  have  come  to  depend  on  industry  for  their 
livelihood,  so  that  today  the  wage-workers  in  industry 
rank  in  importance  side  by  side  with  the  tillers  of  the 
soil.  As  a  people  we  cannot  afford  to  let  any  group  of 
citizens  or  any  individual  citizen  live  or  labor  under  con- 
ditions which  are  injurious  to  the  common  welfare.  In- 
dustry, therefore,  must  submit  to  such  public  regulation 
as  will  make  it  a  means  of  life  and  health,  not  of  death 
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or  inefficiency.  We  must  protect  the  crushable  elements 
at  the  base  of  our  present  industrial  structure. 

The  first  charge  on  the  industrial  statesmanship  of 
the  day  is  to  prevent  human  waste.  The  dead  weight 
of  orphanage  and  depleted  craftsmanship,  of  crippled 
workers  and  workers  suffering  from  trade  diseases,  of 
casual  labor,  of  insecure  old  age,  and  of  household  deple- 
tion due  to  industrial  conditions  are,  like  our  depleted 
soils,  our  gashed  mountain-sides  and  flooded  river  bot- 
toms, so  many  strains  upon  the  National  structure, 
draining  the  reserve  strength  of  all  industries  and  show- 
ing beyond  all  peradventure  the  public  element  and  pub- 
lic concern  in  industrial  health. 

Ultimately  we  desire  to  use  the  Government  to  aid, 
as  far  as  can  safely  be  done,  in  helping  the  industrial 
tool-users  to  become  in  part  tool-owners,  just  as  our 
farmers  now  are.  Ultimately  the  Government  may  have 
to  join  more  efficiently  than  at  present  in  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  workingmen  who  already  stand  at  a 
high  level,  industrially  and  socially,  and  who  are  able  by 
joint  action  to  serve  themselves.  But  the  most  pressing 
and  immediate  need  is  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  those  who 
are  on  the  level  and  w^ho  are  not  only  in  need  themselves, 
but,  because  of  their  need,  tend  to  jeopardize  the  welfare 
of  those  who  are  better  off.  We  hold  that  under  no 
industrial  order,  in  no  commonwealth,  in  no  trade,  and 
in  no  establishment  should  industry  be  carried  on  under 
conditions  inimical  to  the  social  welfare.  The  abnormal, 
ruthless,  spendthrift  industry  or  establishment  tends  to 
drag  down  all  to  the  level  of  the  least  considerate. 

Here  the  sovereign  responsibility  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  should  be  placed  beyond  all  quibble  and  dispute. 

The  public  needs  have  been  well  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  We  hold  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  complete 
loiowledge  of  the  facts  of  work. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts  and  with  the  recent 
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discoveries  of  physicians  and  neurologists,  engineers 
and  economists,  the  pubHc  can  formulate  minimum  occu- 
pational standards  below  which,  demonstrably,  work  can 
be  prosecuted  only  at  a  human  deficit. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  we  hold  that  all  industrial 
conditions  which  fall  below  such  standards  should  come 
within  the  scope  of  governmental  action  and  control  in 
the  same  way  that  subnormal  sanitary  conditions  are 
subject  to  public  regulation  and  for  the  same  reason — 
because  they  threaten  the  general  welfare. 

To  the  first  end,  we  hold  that  the  constituted  author- 
ities should  be  empowered  to  require  all  employers  to 
file  with  them  for  public  purposes  such  wage  scales  and 
other  data  as  the  public  element  in  industry  demands. 
The  movement  for  honest  weights  and  measures  has  its 
counterpart  in  industry.  All  tallies,  scales,  and  check 
systems  should  be  open  to  public  inspection  and  inspec- 
tion of  committees  of  the  workers  concerned.  All  deaths, 
injuries,  and  diseases  due  to  industrial  operation  should 
be  reported  to  public  authorities. 

To  the  second  end,  we  hold  that  minimum  wage  com- 
missions should  be  established  in  the  Nation  and  in  each 
State  to  inquire  into  wages  paid  in  various  industries 
and  to  determine  the  standard  which  the  public  ought  to 
sanction  as  a  minimum ;  and  we  believe  that,  as  a  present 
installment  of  what  we  hope  for  in  the  future,  there 
should  be  at  once  established  in  the  Nation  and  its  sev- 
eral States  minimum  standards  for  the  wages  of  women, 
taking  the  present  Massachusetts  law  as  a  basis  from 
which  to  start  and  on  which  to  improve.  We  pledge  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  investigation  of  industries 
along  the  lines  pursued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with 
the  view  to  establishing  standards  of  sanitation  and 
safety;  we  call  for  the  standardization  of  mine  and  fac- 
tory inspection  by  inter-State  agreement  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  standard.  We  stand  for  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  in  the  Nation  and  in  all  States  pro- 
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viding  standards  of  compensation  for  industrial  acci- 
dents and  death,  and  for  diseases  clearly  due  to  the 
nature  of  conditions  of  industr}^  and  we  stand  for  the 
adoption  by  law  of  a  fair  standard  of  compensation  for 
casualties  resulting  fatally  which  shall  clearly  fix  the 
minimum  compensation  in  all  cases. 

In  the  third  place,  certain  industrial  conditions  fall 
clearly  below  the  levels  which  the  public  to-day  sanction. 

We  stand  for  a  living  wage.  Wages  are  subnormal 
if  they  fail  to  provide  a  living  for  those  who  devote  their 
time  and  energy  to  industrial  occupations.  The  mone- 
tary equivalent  of  a  living  wage  varies  according  to 
local  conditions,  but  must  include  enough  to  secure  the 
elements  of  a  normal  standard  of  living — a  standard 
high  enough  to  make  morality  possible,  to  provide  for 
education  and  recreation,  to  care  for  immature  members 
of  the  family,  to  maintain  the  family  during  periods  of 
sickness,  and  to  permit  of  reasonable  saving  for  old  age. 

Hours  are  excessive  if  they  fail  to  afford  the  worker 
sufficient  time  to  recuperate  and  return  to  his  work  thor- 
oughly refreshed.  We  hold  that  the  night  labor  of 
women  and  children  is  abnormal  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited; we  hold  that  the  employment  of  women  over 
forty-eight  hours  per  week  is  abnormal  and  should  be 
prohibited.  We  hold  that  the  seven-day  working  week 
is  abnormal,  and  we  hold  that  one  day  of  rest  in  seven 
should  be  provided  by  law.  We  hold  that  the  con- 
tinuous industries,  operating  twenty-four  hours  out  of 
twenty-four,  are  abnormal,  and  where,  because  of  public 
necessity  or  of  technical  reasons  (such  as  molten  metal) , 
the  twenty-four  hours  must  be  divided  into  two  shifts  of 
twelve  hours  or  three  shifts  of  eight,  they  should  by  law 
be  divided  into  three  of  eierht. 

Safety  conditions  are  abnormal  when,  through  un- 
guarded machinery,  poisons,  electrical  voltaore,  or  other- 
wise, the  workers  are  subjected  to  unnecessary  hazards 
of  life  and  limb;  and  all  such  occupations  should  come 
under  governmental  regulation  and  control. 
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Home  life  is  abnormal  when  tenement  manufacture 
is  carried  on  in  the  household.  It  is  a  serious  menace  to 
health,  education  and  childhood,  and  should  therefore  be 
entirely  prohibited.  Temporary  construction  camps  are 
abnormal  homes  and  should  be  subjected  to  governmen- 
tal sanitary  regulation. 

The  premature  employment  of  children  is  abnormal 
and  should  be  prohibited;  so  also  the  employment  of 
women  in  manufacturing,  commerce,  or  other  trades 
where  work  compels  standing  constantly;  and  also  any 
employment  of  women  in  such  trades  for  a  period  of  at 
least  eight  weeks  at  time  of  childbirth. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  secure  conditions  which  will 
tend  everywhere  towards  regular  industry,  and  will  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  rush  periods,  followed  by 
out-of-work  seasons,  which  put  so  severe  a  strain  on 
wage-workers. 

It  is  abnormal  for  any  industry  to  throw  back  upon 
the  conmrnunity  the  human  wreckage  due  to  its  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  hazards  of  sickness,  accident,  invalidism,  in- 
voluntary unemployment,  and  old  age  should  be  pro- 
vided for  through  insurance.  This  should  be  made  a 
charge  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  the  industries,  the  em- 
ployer, the  employee,  and  perhaps  the  people  at  large, 
to  contribute  severally  in  some  degree.  Wherever  such 
standards  are  not  met  by  given  establishments,  by 
given  industries,  are  unprovided  for  by  a  legislature,  or 
are  balked  by  unenlightened  courts,  the  workers  are  in 
jeo])ardy,  the  progressive  employer  is  penalized,  and  the 
community  pays  a  heavy  cost  in  lessened  efficiency  and 
in  misery.  What  Germany  has  done  in  the  way  of  old 
age  pensions  or  insurance  should  be  studied  by  us,  and 
the  system  adapted  to  our  uses,  with  whatever  modifi- 
cations are  rendered  necessary  by  our  different  ways  of 
life  and  habits  of  thought. 

Workingwomen  have  the  same  need  to  combine  for 
protection  that  workingmen  have;  the  ballot  is  as  nee- 
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essary  for  one  class  as  for  the  other;  we  do  not  believe 
that  with  the  two  sexes  there  is  identity  of  function ;  but 
we  do  believe  that  there  should  be  equalitj^  of  right ;  and 
therefore  we  favor  woman  suffrage.  In  those  conserva- 
tive States  where  there  is  a  genuine  doubt  how  the 
women  stand  on  this  matter,  I  suggest  that  it  be 
referred  to  a  vote  of  the  women,  so  that  they  may  them- 
selves make  the  decision.  Surely  if  women  could  vote, 
they  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  deal  in  efficient  fashion  with  evils  such  as 
the  white  slave  traffic;  evils  which  can  in  part  be  dealt 
with  Nationally,  but  which  in  large  part  can  be  reached 
only  by  determined  local  action,  such  as  insisting  on  the 
widespread  publication  of  the  names  of  the  owners,  the 
landlords,  of  houses  used  for  immoral  purposes. 

No  people  are  more  vitally  interested  than  working- 
men  and  workingwomen  in  questions  affecting  the  pub- 
lic health.  The  pure  food  law  must  be  strengthened 
and  efficiently  enforced.  In  the  National  Government 
one  department  should  be  intrusted  with  all  the  agencies 
relating  to  the  public  health,  from  the  enforcement  of 
the  pure  food  law  to  the  administration  of  quarantine. 
This  department,  through  its  special  health  service, 
would  co-operate  intelligently  with  the  various  State 
and  municipal  bodies  established  for  the  same  end. 
There  would  be  no  discrimination  against  or  for  any  one 
set  of  therapeutic  methods,  against  or  for  any  one  school 
of  medicine  or  system  of  healing;  the  aim  would  be 
merely  to  secure  under  one  administrative  body  efficient 
sanitary  regulation  in  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

THE  FARMER 

There  is  no  body  of  our  people  whose  interests  are 
more  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  than  is  the  case  with  the  farmers.  The  Country 
Life  Commission  should  be  revived  with  greatly  in- 
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creased  powers;  its  abandonment  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  interests  of  our  people.  The  welfare  of  the  farmer 
is  a  basic  need  of  this  Nation.  It  is  the  men  from  the 
farm  who  in  the  past  have  taken  the  lead  in  every  great 
movement  within  this  Nation,  whether  in  time  of  war 
or  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  well  to  have  our  cities  prosper, 
but  it  is  not  well  if  they  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  many  sections  of  our 
country  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  revival  of  re- 
cent years  in  intelligent  interest  in  and  work  for  those 
who  live  in  the  open  country.  In  this  movement  the 
lead  must  be  taken  by  the  farmers  themselves;  but  our 
people  as  a  whole,  through  their  Governmental  agencies, 
should  back  the  farmers.  Ever}i:hing  possible  should  be 
done  to  better  the  economic  condition  of  the  farmer,  and 
also  to  increase  the  social  value  of  the  life  of  the  farmer, 
the  farmer's  wife,  and  their  children.  The  burdens  of 
labor  and  loneliness  bear  heavily  on  the  women  in  the 
country ;  their  welfare  should  be  the  especial  concern  of 
all  of  us.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  make 
life  in  the  countrj^  profitable  so  as  to  be  attractive  from 
the  economic  standpoint  and  also  to  give  an  outlet 
among  farming  people  for  those  forms  of  activity  which 
now  tend  to  make  life  in  the  cities  especially  desirable 
for  ambitious  men  and  women.  There  should  be  just 
the  same  chance  to  live  as  full,  as  well-rounded,  and  as 
highly  useful  lives  in  the  country  as  in  the  city. 

The  Government  must  co-operate  with  the  farmer 
to  make  the  farm  more  productive.  There  must  be  no 
skinning  of  tlie  soil.  The  farm  should  be  left  to  the 
farmer's  son  in  better,  and  not  worse,  condition  because 
of  its  cultivation.  Moreover,  every  invention  and  im- 
provement, every  discovery  and  economy,  should  be  at 
the  service  of  the  fanner  in  the  work  of  production ;  and, 
in  addition,  he  sliould  be  helped  to  co-operate  in  business 
fashion  ^vith  his  fellows,  so  that  the  money  paid  by  the 
consumer  for  the  product  of  the  soil  shall  to  as  large  a 
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degree  as  possible  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  man  who 
raised  that  product  from  the  soil.  So  long  as  the  farmer 
leaves  co-operative  activities  with  their  profit-sharing  to 
the  city  man  of  business,  so  long  will  the  foundations  of 
wealth  be  undermined  and  the  comforts  of  enlighten- 
ment be  impossible  in  the  countr}^  communities.  In 
every  respect  this  nation  has  to  learn  the  lessons  of  effi- 
ciency in  production  and  distribution,  and  of  avoidance 
of  waste  and  destruction ;  we  must  develop  and  improve 
instead  of  exhausting  our  resources.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible by  improvements  in  production,  in  the  avoidance 
of  waste,  and  in  business  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  to  give  him  an  increased  income  from  his  farm 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  to  the  consumer  the  price 
of  the  articles  raised  on  the  farm.  Important  although 
education  is  everywhere,  it  has  a  special  importance  in 
the  country.  The  country  school  must  fit  the  country 
life;  in  the  country,  as  elsewhere,  education  must  be 
hitched  up  with  life.  The  country  church  and  the  coun- 
try Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations have  great  parts  to  play.  The  farmers  must 
own  and  work  their  own  land;  steps  must  be  taken  at 
once  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tendency  towards  absentee  land- 
lordism and  tenant  farming ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
perative duties  confronting  the  Nation.  The  question 
of  rural  banking  and  rural  credits  is  also  of  immediate 
importance. 

BUSINESS  AND  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  TRUSTS 

The  present  conditions  of  business  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory.  There  are  too  many  who  do  not 
prosper  enough,  and  of  the  few  who  prosper  greatly 
there  are  certainly  some  whose  prosperity  does  not  mean 
well  for  the  country.  Rational  Progressives,  no  matter 
how  radical,  are  well  aware  that  nothing  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  will  make  some  men  prosper,  and  we  heart- 
ily approve  the  prosperity,  no  matter  how  great,  of  any 
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man,  if  it  comes  as  an  incident  to  rendering  service  to 
the  community ;  but  we  wish  to  shape  conditions  so  that 
a  greater  number  of  the  small  men  who  are  decent,  indus- 
trious, and  energetic,  shall  be  able  to  succeed,  and  so  that 
the  big  man  who  is  dishonest  shall  not  be  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed at  all. 

Our  aim  is  to  control  business,  not  to  strangle  it — 
and,  above  all,  not  to  continue  a  policy  of  make-believe 
strangle  toward  big  concerns  that  do  evil,  and  constant 
menace  toward  both  big  and  little  concerns  that  do  well. 
Our  aim  is  to  promote  prosperity,  and  then  see  to  its 
proper  division.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  good  comes 
to  any  one  by  a  policy  which  means  destruction  of  pros- 
perity; for  in  such  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  it 
because  of  the  very  obvious  fact  that  there  is  nothing  to 
di^^de.  We  wish  to  control  big  business  so  as  to  secure 
among  other  things  good  wages  for  the  wage-workers 
and  reasonable  prices  for  the  consumers.  Wherever  in 
any  business  the  prosperity  of  the  business  man  is  ob- 
tained by  lowering  the  wages  of  his  workmen  and  charg- 
ing an  excessive  price  to  the  consumers  we  wish  to  inter- 
fere and  stop  such  practices.  We  will  not  submit  to  that 
kind  of  prosperity  any  more  than  we  will  submit  to  pros- 
perity obtained  by  swindling  investors  or  getting  unfair 
advantages  over  business  rivals.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
unless  the  business  is  prosperous  the  wage-workers  em- 
ployed therein  will  be  badly  paid  and  the  consumers 
badly  served.  Therefore  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice to  the  business  man,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
self-interest  of  the  wage-worker  and  the  consumer  we 
desire  that  business  shall  prosper;  hut  it  should  be  so 
supervised  as  to  make  prosperity  also  take  the  shape  of 
good  wages  to  the  wage-worker  and  reasonable  prices 
to  the  consumer,  while  investors  and  business  rivals  are 
insured  just  treatment,  and  the  farmer,  the  man  who  tills 
the  soil,*  is  protected  as  sedulously  as  the  wage-worker 
himself. 
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Unfortunately,  those  dealing  with  the  subject  have 
tended  to  divide  into  two  camps,  each  as  unwise  as  tli/s 
other.  One  camp  has  fixed  its  eyes  only  on  the  need  of 
prosperity,  loudly  announcing  that  our  attention  must 
be  confined  to  securing  it  in  bulk,  and  that  the  division 
must  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  This  is  merely  the 
plan  already  tested  and  found  wanting,  of  giving  pros- 
perity to  the  big  men  on  top,  and  trusting  to  their  mercy 
to  let  something  leak  through  to  the  mass  of  their  coun- 
trymen below — which,  in  effect,  means  that  there  shall 
be  no  attempt  to  regulate  the  ferocious  scramble  in 
which  greed  and  cunning  reap  the  largest  rewards.  The 
other  set  has  fixed  its  eyes  purely  on  the  injustices  of 
distribution,  omitting  all  consideration  of  the  need  of 
having  something  to  distribute,  and  advocates  action 
which,  it  is  true,  would  abolish  most  of  the  inequalities 
of  the  distribution  of  prosperity,  but  only  by  the  imfor- 
tunately  simple  process  of  abolishing  the  prosperity 
itself.  This  means  merety  that  conditions  are  to  be 
evened,  not  up,  but  down,  so  that  all  shall  stand  on  a 
common  level,  where  nobody  has  any  prosperity  at  all. 
The  task  of  the  wise  radical  must  be  to  refuse  to  be  mis- 
led by  either  set  of  false  advisers;  he  must  both  favor 
and  promote  the  agencies  that  make  for  prosperity,  and 
at  the  same  time  see  to  it  that  these  agencies  are  so  used 
as  to  be  primarily  of  service  to  the  average  man. 

Again  and  again,  while  I  was  President,  from  1902 
to  1908,  I  pointed  out  that  under  the  Anti-Trust  Law 
alone  it  was  neither  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  business 
abuses  nor  possible  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  in  the 
service  rendered  by  business  to  the  general  public.  The 
Anti-Trust  Law  must  be  kept  on  our  statute  books,  and, 
as  hereafter  shown,  must  be  rendered  more  effective  in 
the  cases  where  it  is  applied.  But  to  treat  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law  as  an  adequate  or  as  by  itself  a  wise  measure 
of  relief  and  betterment  is  a  sign  not  of  progress,  but  of 
toryism  and  reaction.    It  has  been  of  benefit  so  far  as  it 
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has  implied  the  recognition  of  a  real  and  great  evil,  and 
the  at  least  sporadic  application  of  the  principle  that  all 
men  ahke  must  obey  the  law.  But  as  a  sole  remedy, 
universally  applicable,  it  has  in  actual  practice  com- 
pletely broken  down ;  as  now  applied  it  works  more  mis- 
chief than  benefit.  It  represents  the  waste  of  effort — 
always  damaging  to  a  community — ^which  arises  from 
the  attempt  to  meet  new  conditions  by  the  application 
of  outworn  remedies  instead  of  fearlessly  and  in  conmion- 
sense  fashion  facing  the  new  conditions  and  devising 
the  new  remedies  which  alone  can  work  effectively  for 
good.  The  Anti-Trust  Law,  if  interpreted  as  the  Bal- 
timore platform  demands  it  shall  be  interpreted,  would 
apply  to  ever}^  agency  by  which  not  merely  industrial 
but  agricultural  business  is  carried  on  in  this  country; 
under  such  an  interpretation  it  ought  in  theory  to  be  ap- 
plied universally,  in  which  case  practically  all  indus- 
tries would  stop;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  utterly  out 
of  the  question  to  enforce  it  universally;  and,  when  en- 
forced sporadically,  it  causes  continual  unrest,  puts  the 
country  at  a  disadvantage  with  its  trade  competitors 
in  international  commerce,  hopelessly  puzzles  honest 
business  men  and  honest  farmers  as  to  what  their  rights 
are,  and  yet,  as  has  just  been  shown  in  the  cases  of  the 
Standard  Oil  and  the  Tobacco  Trust,  it  is  no  real  check 
on  the  great  trusts  at  which  it  was  in  theory  aimed,  and 
indeed  operates  to  their  benefit.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to 
compete  with  other  nations  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
as  well  as  to  develop  our  own  material  civilization  at 
home  we  must  utilize  those  forms  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion that  are  indispensable  to  the  highest  industrial 
productivity  and  efficiency. 

An  important  volume  entitled  "Concentration  and 
Control"  has  just  been  issued  by  President  Charles  R. 
Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  has  been  more  influential  than 
any    other    agency    in     making    Wisconsin    what   it 
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has  become,  a  laboratory  for  wise  social  and  indus- 
trial experiment  in  the  betterment  of  conditions. 
President  Van  Hise  is  one  of  those  thorough-going 
but  sane  and  intelligent  radicals  from  whom  much 
of  leadership  is  to  be  expected  in  such  a  matter.  The 
sub-title  of  his  book  shows  that  his  endeavor  is  to  turn 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen  toward  practically  solv- 
ing the  trust  problem  of  the  United  States.  In  his  pref- 
ace he  states  that  his  aim  is  to  suggest  a  way  to  gain  the 
economic  advantages  of  the  concentration  of  industry, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  public, 
and  to  assist  in  the  rule  of  enlightenment,  reason,  fair 
play,  mutual  consideration,  and  toleration.  In  sum,  he 
shows  that  unrestrained  competition  as  an  economic 
principle  has  become  too  destructive  to  be  permitted  to 
exist,  and  that  the  small  men  must  be  allowed  to  co-oper- 
ate under  penalty  of  succumbing  before  their  big  com- 
petitors ;  and  yet  such  co-operation,  vitally  necessary  to 
the  small  men,  is  criminal  under  the  present  law.  He 
says: 

"With  the  alternative  before  the  business  men  of  co- 
operation or  failure,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  co- 
operate. Since  the  law  is  violated  by  practically  every 
group  of  men  engaged  in  trade  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  they  do  not  feel  that  in  combining  they 
are  doing  a  moral  wrong.  The  selection  of  the  individ- 
ual or  corporation  for  prosecution  depends  upon  the 
arbitrary  choice  of  the  Attorney  General,  perhaps  some- 
what influenced  by  the  odium  which  attaches  to  some 
of  the  violators  of  the  law.  They  all  take  their  chance, 
hoping  that  the  blow  will  fall  elsewhere.  With  general 
violation  and  sporadic  enforcement  of  an  impracticable 
law,  we  cannot  hope  that  our  people  will  gain  respect 
for  it. 

''In  conclusion,  there  is  presented  as  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  present  industrial  situation,  concen- 
tration, co-operation,  and  control.    Through  concentra- 
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tion  we  may  have  the  economic  advantages  coming  from 
magnitude  of  operations.  Through  co-operation  we 
may  limit  the  wastes  of  competitive  system.  Through 
control  by  commission  we  may  secure  freedom  for  fair 
competition,  ehmination  of  unfair  practices,  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  fair  wages,  good  social 
conditions,  and  reasonable  prices. 

"Concentration  and  co-operation  in  industry  in  order 
to  secure  efficiency  are  a  world-wide  movement.  The 
United  States  cannot  resist  it.  If  we  isolate  ourselves 
and  insist  upon  the  subdivision  of  industry  below  the 
highest  economic  efficiency,  and  do  not  allow  co-opera- 
tion, we  shall  be  defeated  in  the  world's  markets.  We 
cannot  adopt  an  economic  system  less  efficient  than  our 
great  competitors,  Germany,  England,  France,  and 
Austria.  Either  we  must  modify  our  present  obsolete 
laws  regarding  concentration  and  co-operation  so  as  to 
conform  with  the  world  movement,  or  else  fall  behind 
in  the  race  for  the  world's  markets.  Concentration  and 
co-operation  are  conditions  imperatively  essential  for  in- 
dustrial advance;  but  if  we  allow  concentration  and  co- 
operation there  must  be  control  in  order  to  protect  the 
people,  and  adequate  control  is  only  possible  through 
the  administrative  commission.  Hence  concentration, 
co-operation,  and  control  are  the  key  words  for  a  scien- 
tific solution  of  the  mighty  industrial  problem  which 
now  confronts  this  Nation." 

In  his  mahi  thesis  President  Van  Hise  is  unquestion- 
ably right.  The  Democratic  platform  offers  nothing 
in  tiie  way  of  remedy  for  present  industrial  conditions 
except,  first,  the  enforcement  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law 
in  a  fashion  which,  if  words  mean  anything,  means 
bringing  business  to  a  standstill;  and,  second,  the  in- 
sistence upon  an  archaic  construction  of  the  States' 
rights  doctrine  in  thus  dealing  with  inter-State  com- 
merce— an  insistence  which,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  most 
flagrant  possible  violation  of  the  Constitution  to  which 
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the  members  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  assert  their 
devotion,  and  which,  in  the  next  place,  nullifies  and 
makes  an  empty  pretense  of  their  first  statement.  The 
proposals  of  the  platform  are  so  conflicting  and  so  ab- 
surd that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  any  attempt  could 
be  made  in  good  faith  to  carry  them  out;  but,  if  such 
attempt  were  sincerely  made  it  could  only  produce  in- 
dustrial chaos.  Were  such  an  attempt  made,  every 
man  who  acts  honestly  would  have  something  to  fear, 
and  yet  no  great  adroit  criminal  able  to  command  the 
advice  of  the  best  corporation  lawyers  would  have  much 
to  fear. 

What  is  needed  is  action  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
thus  confusedly  indicated.  We  Progressives  stand  for 
the  rights  of  the  people.  When  these  rights  can  best 
be  secured  by  insistence  upon  States'  rights,  then  we 
are  for  States'  rights;  when  they  can  best  be  secured 
by  insistence  upon  National  rights,  then  we  are  for  Na- 
tional rights.  Inter- State  commerce  can  be  effectively 
controlled  only  by  the  Nation.  The  States  cannot  con- 
trol it  under  the  Constitution,  and  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  giving  them  control  of  it  would  amount 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  Government.  The  worst  of  the 
big  trusts  have  always  endeavored  to  keep  alive  the 
feeling  in  favor  of  having  the  States  themselves,  and 
not  the  Nation,  attempt  to  do  this  work,  because  they 
know  that  in  the  long  run  such  effort  would  be  inef- 
fective. There  is  no  surer  way  to  prevent  all  success- 
ful effort  to  deal  with  the  trusts  than  to  insist  that  they 
be  dealt  with  by  the  States  rather  than  by  the  Nation, 
or  to  create  a  conflict  between  the  States  and  the  Nation 
on  the  subject.  The  well-meaning  ignorant  man  who 
advances  such  a  proposition  does  as  much  damage  as 
if  he  were  hired  by  the  trusts  themselves,  for  he  is  play- 
ing the  game  of  every  bi^  crooked  corporation  in  the 
country.  The  only  effective  way  in  which  to  regulate 
the  trusts  is  through  the  exercise  of  the  collective  power 
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of  our  people  as  a  whole  through  the  Governmental 
agencies  established  by  the  Constitution  for  this  very 
purpose.  Grave  injustice  is  done  by  the  Congress  when 
it  fails  to  give  the  National  Gk)verninent  complete 
power  in  this  matter;  and  still  graver  injustice  by  the 
Federal  courts  when  they  endeavor  in  any  way  to  pare 
down  the  right  of  the  people  collectively  to  act  in  this 
matter  as  they  deem  wise ;  such  conduct  does  itself  tend 
to  cause  the  creation  of  a  twilight  zone  in  which  neither 
the  Nation  nor  the  States  have  power.  Fortunately, 
the  Federal  courts  have  more  and  more  of  recent  years 
tended  to  adopt  the  true  doctrine,  which  is,  that  all  these 
matters  are  to  be  settled  by  the  people  tliemselves,  and 
that  the  conscience  of  the  people,  and  not  the  prefer- 
ences of  any  servants  of  the  people,  is  to  be  the  standard 
in  deciding  what  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  people. 
As  Lincoln  phrased  it:  **The  [question]  of  National 
power  and  State  rights  as  a  principle  is  no  other  than 
the  principle  of  generality  and  locality.  Whatever  con- 
cerns the  whole  should  be  confided  to  the  whole — to  the 
General  Government ;  while  whatever  concerns  only  the 
State  should  be  left  exclusively  to  the  State." 

It  is  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  control  the  trusts 
merely  by  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  or  by  any  law  the  same 
in  principle,  no  matter  what  the  modifications  may  be 
in  detail.  In  the  first  place,  these  great  corporations 
cannot  possibly  be  controlled  merely  by  a  succession  of 
lawsuits.  The  administrative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  exercise  such  control.  The  preposterous 
failure  of  the  Commerce  Court  has  shown  that  only 
damage  comes  from  the  effort  to  substitute  judicial  for 
administrative  control  of  great  corporations.  In  the 
next  place,  a  loosclv  drawn  law  which  promises  to  do 
everything  would  reduce  business  to  complete  ruin  if  it 
were  not  also  so  drawn  as  to  aocomnlish  almost  nothing. 

As  construed  by  the  Democratic  platform,  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law  would,  if  it  could  be  enforced,  abolish  all 
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business  of  any  size  or  any  efficiency.  The  promise  thus 
to  apply  and  construe  the  law  would  undoubtedly  be 
broken,  but  the  mere  fitful  effort  thus  to  apply  it  would 
do  no  good  whatever,  would  accomplish  widespread 
harm  and  would  bring  all  trust  legislation  into 
contempt.  Contrast  what  has  actually  been  accom- 
l)hshed  under  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  with  what 
has  actually  been  accomplished  under  the  Anti-Trust 
Law.  The  first  has,  on  the  whole,  Avorked  in  a  highly 
efficient  manner  and  achieved  real  and  great  results ; 
and  it  promises  to  achieve  even  greater  results  (although 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  power  of  the  Commissioners 
grows  greater,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  them  and 
their  superior,  the  President,  even  more  completely  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  for  their  acts).  The  second  has 
occasionally  done  good,  has  usually  accomplished 
nothing,  has  generally  left  the  worst  conditions  wholly 
unchanged,  and  has  been  responsible  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  downright  and  positive  evil. 

What  is  needed  is  the  application  to  all  industrial 
concerns  and  all  co-operating  interests  engaged  in  inter- 
State  commerce  in  which  there  is  either  monopoly  or 
control  of  the  market  of  the  principles  on  which  we  have 
gone  in  regulating  transportation  concerns  engaged  in 
such  commerce.  The  Anti-Trust  Law  should  be  kept 
on  the  statute  books  and  strengthened  so  as  to  make  it 
genuinely  and  thoroughly  effective  against  every  big 
concern  tending  to  monopoly  or  guilty  of  anti-social 
practices.  At  the  same  time,  a  National  industrial  com- 
mission should  be  created  which  should  have  complete 
power  to  regulate  and  control  all  the  great  industrial 
concerns  engaged  in  inter-State  business — ^Avhich  prac- 
tically means  all  of  them  in  this  country.  Tliis  com- 
mission should  exercise  over  these  industrial  concerns 
like  powers  to  those  exercised  over  the  railways  by  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  and  over  the  Na- 
tional banks  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency*,  and 
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additional  powers  if  found  necessary.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  a  commission  would  enable  us  to  punish 
the  individual  ratlier  than  merely  the  corporation,  just 
as  we  now  do  with  banks,  where  the  aim  of  the  (Jovem- 
ment  is,  not  to  close  the  bank,  but  to  bring  to  justice 
personally  any  bank  official  who  has  gone  wrong.  This 
commission  should  deal  with  all  the  aJbuses  of  the  trusts 
— all  the  abuses  such  as  those  developed  by  the  Govern- 
ment suit  against  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trusts 
— as  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Conunission  now  deals 
with  rebates.  It  should  have  complete  power  to  make 
the  capitalization  absolutely  honest  and  put  a  stop  to 
all  stock  watering.  Such  supervision  over  the  issuance 
of  corporate  securities  would  put  a  stop  to  exploitation 
of  the  people  by  dishonest  capitalists  desiring  to  de- 
clare dividends  on  watered  securities,  and  would  open 
this  kind  of  industrial  property  to  ownership  by  the 
people  at  large.  It  should  have  free  access  to  the  books 
of  each  corporation  and  power  to  find  out  exactly  how 
it  treats  its  employees,  its  rivals,  and  the  general  public. 
It  should  have  power  to  compel  the  unsparing  public- 
ity of  all  the  acts  of  any  corporation  which  goes  wrong. 
The  regulation  should  be  primarily  under  the  adminis- 
trative brancli  of  the  Government,  and  not  by  lawsuit. 
It  should  prohibit  and  effectually  punish  monopoly 
achieved  through  wrong,  and  also  actual  wrongs  done 
by  industrial  corporations  which  are  not  monopolies, 
such  as  tlie  artificial  raising  of  prices,  the  artificial  re- 
striction on  productivity,  the  elimination  of  competition 
by  unfair  or  predatory  practices,  and  the  like;  leaving 
industrial  organizations  free  within  the  limits  of  fair 
and  honest  dealing  to  promote  through  the  inherent  ef- 
ficiency of  organization  the  power  of  the  United  States 
as  a  competitive  nation  among  nations,  and  the  greater 
abundance  at  home  that  will  come  to  our  people  from 
that  power  wisely  exercised.  Any  corporation  volun- 
tarily coming  under  the  commission  should  not  be  prose- 
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cuted  under  the  Anti-Trust  Law  as  long  as  it  obeys  in 
good  faith  the  orders  of  the  commission.  The  commis- 
sion would  be  able  to  inter^jret  in  advance,  to  any  hon- 
est man  asking  the  interpretation,  what  he  may  do  and 
^vhat  he  may  not  do  in  carrying  on  a  legitimate  business. 
Any  corporation  not  coming  under  the  commission 
should  be  exposed  to  prosecution  under  the  Anti-Trust 
Law,  and  any  corporation  violating  the  orders  of  the 
commission  should  also  at  once  become  exposed  to  such 
prosecution;  and  when  such  a  prosecution  is  successful, 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  see  that  the 
decree  of  the  Court  is  put  into  effect  completely  and  in 
good  faith,  so  that  the  combination  is  absolutely  broken 
up,  and  is  not  allowed  to  come  together  again,  nor  the 
constituent  parts  thereof  permitted  to  do  business  save 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  commission.  This 
last  provision  would  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  gross 
scandals  as  those  attendant  upon  the  present  Adminis- 
tration's prosecution  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  To- 
bacco Trusts.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  condemning  these  two  trusts  to  dissolution 
used  language  of  unsparing  severity  concerning  their 
actions.  But  the  decree  was  carried  out  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  turn  into  a  farce  this  bitter  condemnation  of 
the  criminals  by  the  highest  court  in  the  country.  Not 
one  particle  of  benefit  to  the  community  at  large  was 
gained;  on  the  contrary,  the  prices  went  up  to  consum- 
ers, independent  competitors  were  placed  in  greater 
jeopardy  than  ever  before,  and  the  possessions  of  the 
wrong-doers,  greatly  appreciated  in  value.  There  never 
was  a  more  flagrant  travesty  of  justice,  never  an  in- 
stance in  wliich  wealthy  wrong-doers  benefited  more 
conspicuously  by  a  law  which  was  supposed  to  be  aimed 
at  them,  and  which  undoubtedly  would  have  brought 
about  severe  punishment  of  less  wealthy  wrong-doers. 

The  Progressive  proposal  is  definite.     It  is  prac- 
ticable.   We  promise  nothing  which  will  jeopardize  hon- 
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est  business.  We  promise  adequate  control  of  all  big 
business  and  the  stern  suppression  of  the  evils  con- 
nected with  big  business,  and  this  promise  we  can  abso- 
lutely keep.  Our  proposal  is  to  help  honest  business 
activity,  however  extensive,  and  to  see  that  it  is  re- 
warded with  fair  returns  so  that  there  may  be  no  op- 
pression either  of  business  men  or  of  the  common  peo- 
pie.  We  propose  to  make  it  worth  while  for  our  busi- 
ness men  to  develop  the  most  efficient  business  agencies 
for  use  in  international  trade;  for  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  our  whole  people  that  we  should  do  well  in  interna- 
tional business,  but  we  propose  to  make  those  business 
agencies  do  complete  justice  to  our  own  people.  Every 
dishonest  business  man  will  unquestionably  prefer  either 
the  program  of  the  Republican  convention  or  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Democratic  Convention  to  our  proposal, 
because  neither  of  these  programs  means  or  can  mean 
what  it  purports  to  mean.  But  every  honest  busi- 
ness man,  big  or  little,  should  support  the  Progres- 
sive program,  and  it  is  the  one  and  only  program 
which  offers  real  hope  to  all  our  people;  for  it  is  the 
one  program  under  which  the  Government  can  be 
used  with  real  efficiency  to  see  justice  done  by  the  big 
corporation  alike  to  the  wage-earners  it  employs,  to  the 
small  rivals  with  whom  it  competes,  to  the  investors 
who  purchase  its  securities,  and  to  the  consumers  who 
purchase  its  products,  or  to  the  general  public  which 
it  ought  to  serve,  as  well  as  to  the  business  man  himself. 
We  favor  co-operation  in  business,  and  ask  only  that 
it  be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  honesty  and  fairness.  We 
are  against  crooked  business,  big  or  little;  we  are  in 
favor  of  honest  business,  big  or  little.  We  propose  to 
penalize  conduct  and  not  size.  But  all  very  big  busi- 
ness, even  tliough  honestly  conducted,  is  fraught  with 
such  potentiality  of  menace  that  there  should  be  thor- 
oughgoing governmental  control  over  it,  so  that  its  ef- 
ficiency in  TirnT)ioting  prosperity  at  liomr  and  inrrpiising 
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the  power  of  the  Nation  in  international  commerce  may 
be  maintained,  and  at  the  same  time  fair  play  insured 
to  the  wage-workers,  the  small  business  competitors,  the 
investors,  and  the  general  public.  Wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable we  propose  to  preserve  competition;  but  where 
under  modern  conditions  competition  has  been  elim- 
inated and  cannot  be  successfully  restored,  then  the 
Government  must  step  in  and  itself  supply  the  needed 
control  on  behalf  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

It  is  imperative  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  that  we 
enlarge  and  extend  our  foreign  commerce.  We  are  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  do  this  because  as  a  people  we  have 
developed  high  skill  in  the  art  of  manufacturing;  our 
business  men  are  strong  executives,  strong  organizers. 
In  every  way  possible  our  Federal  Government  should 
co-operate  in  this  important  matter.  Any  one  who  has 
had  opportunity  to  study  and  obser\  e  first  hand  Ger- 
many's course  in  this  respect  must  realize  that  their 
policy  of  co-operation  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness has  in  comparatively  few  years  made  them  a  lead- 
ing competitor  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  they  are  doing  this  on  a  na- 
tional scale  and  with  large  units  of  business,  while  the 
Democrats  would  have  us  believe  that  we  should  do  it 
with  small  units  of  business,  which  would  be  controlled 
not  by  the  National  Government  but  by  forty-nine  con- 
flicting State  sovereignties.  Such  a  policy  is  utterly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  times  and  gives  our 
great  commercial  rivals  in  Europe — ^liungry  for  inter- 
national markets — golden  opport^jnities  of  which  they 
are  rapidly  taking  advantage. 

I  very  much  wish  that  leoritimate  business  would  no 
longer  permit  itself  to  be  fric^htened  by  the  outcries  of 
illegitimate  business  into  believing  that  they  have  any 
community  of  interest.  Legitimate  business  ought  to 
understand  that  its  interests  are  jeopardized  when  they 
are  confounded  with  those  of  illegitimate  business;  and 
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the  latter,  whenever  threatened  wath  just  control  always 
tries  to  persuade  the  former  that  it  also  is  endangered. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  legitimate  business  can  only  be 
persuaded  to  look  cool-headedly  into  our  proposition,  it 
is  bound  to  support  us. 

There  are  a  number  of  lesser,  but  still  important, 
ways  of  improving  our  business  situation.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  enumerate  all  of  them;  but  I  desire  to  allude 
to  two,  which  can  be  adopted  forthwith.  Our  patent 
laws  should  be  remodeled;  patents  can  secure  ample 
royalties  to  inventors  without  our  permitting  them  to 
be  tools  of  monopoly  or  shut  out  from  general  use ;  and 
a  parcels  post,  on  the  zone  principle,  should  be 
established. 

THE  TARIFF 

I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  but  I  believe  in  it  as 
a  principle,  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  people,  and  not  as  a  bundle  of  pref- 
erences to  be  given  to  favored  individuals.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  American  people  favor  the  principle  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  but  they  desire  such  a  tariff  to  be  estab- 
lished primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  wage-worker  and 
the  consumer.  The  chief  opposition  to  our  tariff  at  the 
present  moment  comes  from  the  general  conviction  that 
certain  interests  have  been  improperly  favored  by  over- 
protection.  I  agree  with  this  view.  The  commercial 
and  industrial  experience  of  this  country  has  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  the  protective  policy,  but  it  has 
also  demonstrated  that  in  the  application  of  that  policy 
certain  clearly  recognized  abuses  have  developed:  It 
is  not  merely  the  tariff  that  should  be  revised,  but  the 
method  of  tariff -making  and  of  tariff  administration. 
Wherever  nowadays  an  industry  is  to  be  protected  it 
should  be  on  the  theory  that  such  protection  will  serve 
to  keep  up  the  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
wage-worker  in  that  industry  with  full  regard  for  the 
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interest  of  the  consumer.  To  accomplish  this  the  tariff 
to  be  levied  should  as  nearly  as  is  scientifically  possible 
approximate  the  differential  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad.  This  differential  is  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  in  labor  cost.  No  duty  should  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  as  regards  any  industry  unless  the  work- 
ers receive  their  full  share  of  the  benefits  of  that  duty. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  warrant  for  protection  un- 
less a  legitimate  share  of  the  benefits  gets  into  the  pay 
envelope  of  the  wage-worker. 

The  practice  of  undertaking  a  general  revision  of  all 
the  schedules  at  one  time  and  of  securing  information 
as  to  conditions  in  the  different  industries  and  as  to  rates 
of  duty  desired  chiefly  from  those  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustries, who  themselves  benefit  directly  from  the  rates 
they  propose,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  not  only 
iniquitous  but  futile.  It  has  afforded  opportunity  for 
practically  all  of  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  our 
tariff-making  and  our  tariff  administration.  The  day 
of  the  log-rolling  tariff  must  end.  The  progressive 
thought  of  the  country  has  recognized  this  fact  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  the  time  has  come  when  all  genuine  Pro- 
gressives should  insist  upon  a  thorough  and  radical 
change  in  the  method  of  tariff-making. 

The  first  step  should  be  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
commission  of  non-partisan  experts  whose  business  shall 
be  to  study  scientifically  all  phases  of  tariff-making  and 
of  tariff  effects.  This  commission  should  be  large 
enough  to  cover  all  the  different  and  widely  varying 
branches  of  American  industry.  It  should  have  ample 
powers  to  enable  it  to  secure  exact  and  reliable  informa- 
tion. It  should  have  authority  to  examine  closely  all 
correlated  subjects,  such  as  the  effect  of  any  given  duty 
on  the  consumers  of  the  article  on  which  the  duty  is 
levied;  that  is,  it  should  directly  consider  the  question 
as  to  what  any  duty  costs  the  people  in  the  price  of  liv- 
ing.   It  should  examine  into  the  wages  and  conditions 
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of  labor  and  life  of  the  workman  in  any  industrj%  so 
as  to  insure  our  refusing  protection  to  any  industry  un- 
less the  showing  as  regards  the  share  labor  receives 
therefrom  is  satisfactory.  This  commission  would  be 
wholly  different  from  the  present  unsatisfactory  Tariff 
Board,  which  was  created  under  a  provision  of  law 
which  failed  to  give  it  the  powers  indispensable  if  it 
was  to  do  the  work  it  should  do. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  study  the  experience  of  Ger- 
many in  considering  this  question.  The  German  Tariff 
Commission  has  proved  conclusively  the  efficiency  and 
wisdom  of  this  method  of  handling  tariff  questions.  The 
reports  of  a  permanent,  expert,  and  non-partisan  tariff 
commission  would  at  once  strike  a  most  powerful  blow 
against  the  chief  iniquity  of  the  old  log-rolling  method 
of  tariff -making.  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  with 
the  old  method  has  been  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
public  generally,  and  especially  for  those  Members  of 
Congress  not  directly  connected  with  the  committees 
handling  a  tariff  bill,  to  secure  anything  like  adequate 
and  impartial  information  on  the  particular  subjects 
under  consideration.  The  reports  of  such  a  tariff  com- 
mission would  at  once  correct  this  evil  and  furnish  to  the 
general  public  full,  complete,  and  disinterested  informa- 
tion on  every  subject  treated  in  a  tariff  bill.  With  such 
reports  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  construct  a 
tariff  bill  in  secret  or  to  jam  it  through  either  house  of 
Congress  Avithout  the  fullest  and  most  illuminating  dis- 
cussion. The  path  of  the  ^nriff  "joker"  would  be 
rendered  infinitely  difficult. 

As  a  further  means  of  disrupting  the  old  crooked, 
log-rolling  method  of  tariff -making,  all  future  revisions 
of  the  tariff  should  be  made  schedule  by  schedule  a.: 
changing  conditions  may  require.  Thus  a  great  ob- 
stacle will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  trading  of  votes 
which  has  marked  so  scandalously  the  enactment  of 
every  tariff  bill  of  recent  years.    The  tariff  commission 
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should  render  reports  at  the  call  of  Congress  or  of  either 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  President.  Under  the 
Constitution,  Congress  is  the  tariff-making  power.  It 
should  not  be  the  purpose  in  creating  a  tariff  commis- 
sion to  take  anything  away  from  this  power  of  Con- 
gress, but  rather  to  afford  a  wise  means  of  giving  to 
Congress  the  widest  and  most  scientific  assistance  pos- 
sible, and  of  furnishing  it  and  the  public  with  the  fullest 
disinterested  information.  Only  by  this  means  can  the 
tariff  be  taken  out  of  politics.  The  creation  of  such  a 
permanent  tariff  commission,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  schedule  by  schedule  revision,  will  do  more 
to  accomphsh  this  highly  desired  object  than  any  other 
means  yet  devised. 

The  Democratic  platform  declares  for  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  asserting  that  a  protective  tariff  is  uncon- 
stitutional. To  say  that  a  protective  tariff  is  unconsti- 
tutional, as  the  Democratic  platform  insists,  is  only  ex- 
cusable on  a  theory  of  the  Constitution  which  would 
make  it  unconstitutional  to  legislate  in  any  shape  or 
way  for  the  betterment  of  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions. The  abolition  of  the  protective  tariff  or  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  as  proposed 
by  the  Democratic  platform,  would  plunge  this  coun- 
try into  the  most  widespread  industrial  depression  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  this  depression  would  continue  for  an 
indefinite  period.  There  is  no  hope  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  people  from  action  such  as  the  Democrats 
propose.  The  one  and  only  chance  to  secure  stable  and 
favorable  business  conditions  in  this  country,  while  at 
the  same  time  guaranteeing  fair  play  to  farmer,  con- 
sumer, business  man,  and  wage-worker,  lies  in  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  commission  as  I  herein  advocate.  Only 
by  such  a  commission  and  only  by  such  activities  of  the 
commission  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  get  a  reasonably 
quick  revision  of  the  tariff  schedule  by  schedule — a  re- 
vision which  shall  be  downwards  and  not  upwards,  and 
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at  the  same  time  secure  a  square  deal  not  merely  to  the 
manufacturer,  but  to  the  wage-worker  and  to  the  gen- 
eral consumer. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

Tliere  can  be  no  more  important  question  than  the 
high  cost  of  living  necessities.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
Progressive  movement  is  to  place  the  American  people 
in  possession  of  their  birthright,  to  secure  for  all  the 
American  people  unobstructed  access  to  the  fountains 
of  measureless  prosperity  which  their  Creator  offers 
them.  We  in  this  country  are  blessed  with  great  nat- 
lu-al  resources,  and  our  men  and  women  have  a  very 
high  standard  of  intelligence  and  of  industrial  capacity. 
Surely  such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  permanently  sup- 
port conditions  under  which  each  family  finds  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
a  fair  share  of  its  comforts  through  the  earnings  of  its 
members.  The  cost  of  living  in  this  country  has  risen 
during  the  last  few  years  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  most  salaries  and  wages ;  the  same 
situation  confronts  alike  the  majority  of  wage- workers, 
small  business  men,  small  professional  men,  the  clerks, 
the  doctors,  clerg}Tnen.  Now,  grave  though  the  prob- 
lem is,  there  is  one  way  to  make  it  graver,  and  that  is 
to  deal  with  it  insincerely,  to  advance  false  remedies,  to 
promise  the  impossible.  Our  opponents,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  propose  to  deal  with  it  in  this 
way.  The  Republicans  in  their  platform  promise  an 
inquiry  into  the  facts.  Most  certainly  there  sliould  be 
such  inquiry.  But  the  way  the  present  Administration 
has  failed  to  keep  its  promises  in  the  past,  and  the  rank 
dishonesty  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Penrose-Barnes- 
Guggenheim  National  Convention,  makes  their  every 
promise  worthless.  The  Democratic  platform  affects 
to  find  the  entire  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the 
tariff,  and  promises  to  remedy  it  by  free  trade,  espe- 
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cially  free  trade  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  first 
place,  this  attitude  ignores  the  patent  fact  that  the 
problem  is  world-wide,  that  everywhere,  in  England 
and  France,  as  in  Germany  and  Japan,  it  appears  with 
greater  or  less  severity;  that  in  England,  for  instance, 
it  has  become  a  very  severe  problem,  although  neither 
the  tariff  nor,  save  to  a  small  degree,  the  trusts  can 
there  have  any  possible  effect  upon  the  situation.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Democratic  platform,  if  it  is  sin- 
cere, must  mean  that  all  duties  will  be  taken  off  the 
products  of  the  farmer.  Yet  most  certainly  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  farmer  struck  down.  The 
welfare  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  as  important  as 
the  welfare  of  the  wage-worker  himself,  and  we 
must  sedulously  guard  both.  The  farmer,  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  necessities  of  life,  can  himself  live  only 
if  he  raises  these  necessities  for  a  profit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consumer  who  must  have  that  farmer's 
product  in  order  to  live,  must  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase it  at  the  lowest  cost  that  can  give  the  farmer  his 
profit,  and  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  eliminate 
any  middleman  whose  function  does  not  tend  to  increase 
the  cheapness  of  distribution  of  the  product ;  and,  more- 
over, everything  must  be  done  to  stop  all  speculating, 
all  gambling  with  the  bread-basket  which  has  even  the 
slightest  deleterious  effect  upon  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer. There  must  be  legislation  which  will  bring  about 
a  closer  business  relationship  between  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  Recently  experts  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  have  figured  that  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  price  for  agricultural  products  paid  by  the 
consumer  goes  into  the  pockets,  not  of  the  farmer,  but 
of  various  middlemen ;  and  it  is  probable  that  over  half 
of  what  is  thus  paid  to  middlemen  is  needless,  can  be 
saved  by  wise  business  methods  (introduced  through 
both  law  and  custom),  and  can  therefore  be  returned 
to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.    Through  the  proposed 
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Inter-State  Industrial  Commission  we  can  effectively 
do  away  with  any  arbitrary  control  by  combinations  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  Furthermore,  the  Govermnents 
of  the  Nation  and  of  the  several  States  must  combine 
in  doing  everything  they  can  to  make  the  farmer's  busi- 
ness profitable,  so  that  he  shall  get  more  out  of  the  soil, 
and  enjoy  better  business  facilities  for  marketing  what 
he  thus  gets.  In  this  manner  his  return  will  be  in- 
creased while  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  diminished. 
The  eUmination  of  the  middleman  by  agricultural  ex- 
changes and  by  the  use  of  improved  business  methods 
generally,  the  development  of  good  roads,  the  reclama- 
tion of  arid  lands  and  swamp  lands,  the  improvement  in 
the  productivity  of  farms,  the  encouragement  of  all 
agencies  which  tend  to  bring  people  back  to  the  soil  and 
to  make  country  life  more  interesting  as  well  as  more 
profitable — all  these  movements  will  help  not  only  the 
farmer  but  the  man  who  consiraies  the  farmer's 
products. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  non-partisan  expert  exam- 
ination into  any  tariff  schedule  which  seems  to  increase 
the  cost  of  living,  and,  unless  the  increase  thus  caused 
is  more  than  counten'^ailed  by  the  benefit  to  the  class 
of  the  community  which  actually  receives  the  protec- 
tion, it  must  of  course  mean  that  that  particular  duty 
must  be  reduced.  The  system  of  levying  a  tariff  for 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  American  industry 
so  as  to  secure  higher  wages  and  better  conditions  of 
life  for  American  laborers  must  never  be  perverted  so 
as  to  operate  for  the  impoverishment  of  those  whom  it 
was  intended  to  benefit.  But,  in  any  event,  the  effect 
of  the  tariff  on  the  cost  of  living  is  slight;  any  house- 
holder can  satisfy  himself  of  this  fact  by  considering  the 
increase  in  price  of  articles,  like  milk  and  eggs,  where 
the  influence  of  both  the  tariff  and  the  tnists  is  negli- 
gible. No  conditions  have  been  shown  which  warrant  us 
in  believing  that  the  abolition  of  the  protective  tariff  as 
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a  whole  would  bring  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer, while  it  would  certainly  cause  unheard  of  im- 
mediate disaster  to  all  wage-workers,  all  business  men, 
and  all  farmers,  and  in  all  probability  would  perma- 
nently lower  the  standard  of  living  here.  In  order  to 
show  the  utter  futility  of  the  belief  that  the  abolition  of 
the  tariff  and  the  establishment  of  free  trade  would 
remedy  the  condition  complained  of,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  look  at  the  course  of  industrial  events  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
former  under  free  trade,  the  latter  under  a  protective 
system.  During  these  thirty  years  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  Germany  has  forged  ahead  rela- 
tively to  England,  and  this  not  only  as  regards  the  em- 
ployers, but  as  regards  the  wage-earners — in  short,  as 
regards  all  members  of  the  industrial  classes.  Doubt- 
less, many  causes  have  combined  to  produce  this  result ; 
it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tariff  alone,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  come 
about  if  a  protective  tariff  were  even  a  chief  cause 
among  many  other  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  the  trusts  are  responsible  for 
the  high  cost  of  living.  I  have  no  question  that,  as  re- 
gards certain  trusts,  this  is  true.  I  also  have  no  ques- 
tion that  it  will  continue  to  be  true  just  as  long  as  the 
country  confines  itself  to  acting  as  the  Baltimore  plat- 
form demands  that  we  act.  This  demand  is,  in  effect, 
for  the  States  and  National  Government  to  make  the 
futile  attempt  to  exercise  forty-nine  sovereign  and  con- 
flicting authorities  in  the  effort  jointly  to  suppress  the 
trusts,  while  at  the  same  time  the  National  Government 
refuses  to  exercise  proper  control  over  them.  There 
will  be  no  diminution  in  the  cost  of  trust-made  articles 
so  long  as  our  Government  attempts  the  impossible  task 
of  restoringf  the  flint-lock  conditions  of  business  sixty 
years  aero  bv  tmstingr  only  to  a  succession  of  lawsuits 
under  the  Anti-Trust  Law — a  method  which  it  has  been 
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definitely  shown  usually  results  to  the  benefit  of  any  big 
business  concern  which  really  ought  to  be  dissolred  but 
wliich  causes  disturbance  and  distress  to  multitudes  of 
smaller  concerns.  Trusts  which  increase  production — 
unless  they  do  it  wastefully,  as  in  certain  forms  of  min- 
ing and  lumbering — cannot  permanently  increase  the 
cost  of  living;  it  is  the  trusts  which  limit  production,  or 
which,  without  limiting  production,  take  advantage  of 
the  lack  of  governmental  control,  and  eliminate  compe- 
tition b}'-  combining  to  control  the  market,  that  cause  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  There  should  be  estab- 
lished at  once,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  under  the  Na- 
tional Government,  an  Inter-State  industrial  commis- 
sion, which  should  exercise  full  supervision  over  the  big 
industrial  concerns  doing  an  inter-State  business  into 
which  an  element  of  monopoly  enters.  Where  these 
concerns  deal  with  the  necessaries  of  life  the  commis- 
sion should  not  shrink,  if  the  necessity  is  proved,  of 
going  to  the  extent  of  exercisiner  regulatory  control  over 
the  conditions  that  create  or  determine  monopoly  prices. 

By  such  action  we  shall  certainly  be  able  to  remove 
the  element  of  contributory  causation  on  the  part  of  the 
trusts  and  the  tariff  towards  the  high  cost  of  living. 
There  will  remain  many  other  elements.  Wrong  taxa- 
tion, including  failure  to  tax  swollen  inheritances  and 
unused  land  and  other  natural  resources  held  for  specu- 
lative purposes,  is  one  of  these  elements.  The  modem 
tendency  to  leave  the  country  for  the  town  is  another 
element;  and  exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  poor  methods 
of  raising  and  marketing  the  products  of  the  soil  make 
up  another  element,  as  I  have  already  shown.  Another 
element  is  that  of  waste  and  extravagance,  individual 
and  National.  No  laws  which  the  wit  of  man  can  devise 
will  avail  to  make  the  community  prosperous  if  the 
averacre  individual  lives  in  such  fashion  that  his  expendi- 
ture always  exceeds  his  income. 

National  extravagance — that  is,  the  expenditufc  of 
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money  which  is  not  warranted — we  can  ourselves  con- 
trol, and  to  some  degree  we  can  help  in  doing  away  with 
the  extravagance  caused  by  international  rivalries. 

These  are  all  definite  methods  by  wliich  something 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  decreasing  the 
cost  of  living.  All  taken  together  will  not  fully  meet 
the  situation.  There  are  in  its  elements  which  as  yet 
we  do  not  understand.  We  can  be  certain  that  the 
remedy  proposed  by  the  Democratic  party  is  a  quack 
remedy.  It  is  just  as  emphatically  a  quack  remedy  as 
was  the  quack  remedy,  the  panacea,  the  universal  cure- 
all  which  they  proposed  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  in- 
structive to  compare  what  they  now  say  with  what  they 
said  in  1896.  Only  sixteen  years  ago  they  were  telling 
us  that  the  decrease  in  prices  was  fatal  to  our  people, 
that  the  fall  in  the  production  of  gold,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  fall  m  the  prices  of  commodities,  was  re- 
sponsible for  our  ills.  Now  they  ascribe  these  ills  to 
diametrically  opposite  causes,  such  as  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  commodities.  It  may  well  be  that  the  immense 
output  of  gold  during  the  last  few  years  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  certain  phases  of  the  present  trouble — 
which  is  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  wisdom  of 
those  men  who  sixteen  years  ago  insisted  that  the 
remedy  for  everything  was  to  be  found  in  the  mere 
additional  output  of  coin,  silver  and  gold  alike.  There 
is  no  more  curious  delusion  than  that  the  Democratic 
platform  is  a  Progi^essive  platform.  The  Democratic 
platform,  representing  the  best  thought  of  the  acknowl- 
edged Democratic  leaders  at  Baltimore,  is  purely  retro- 
gressive and  reactionary.  There  is  no  progress  in  it. 
It  represents  an  effort  to  go  back;  to  put  this  Nation 
of  a  hundred  millions,  existing  under  modern  conditions, 
back  to  where  it  was  as  a  Nation  of  twenty-five  millions 
in  the  days  of  the  stage-coach  and  canal-boat.  Such  an 
attitude  is  toryism,  not  Progressivism. 
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In  addition,  then,  to  the  remedies  that  we  can  begin 
forthwith,  there  should  be  a  fearless,  intelligent,  and 
searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject,  made  by  an  ab- 
solutely non-partisan  body  of  experts,  with  no  preju- 
dices to  warp  their  minds,  no  object  to  serve,  who  shall 
recommend  any  necessary  remedy,  heedless  of  what  in- 
terest may  be  helped  or  hurt  thereby,  and  caring  only 
for  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

CUKRENCY 

We  believe  that  there  exists  an  imperative  need  for 
prompt  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  our  National 
currency  system.  The  experience  of  repeated  financial 
crises  in  the  last  forty  years  has  proved  that  the  present 
method  of  issuing,  through  private  agencies,  notes  se- 
cured by  Government  bonds  is  both  harmful  and  un- 
scientific. This  method  was  adopted  as  a  means  of 
financing  tlie  Government  during  the  Civil  War 
through  furnishing  a  domestic  market  for  Government 
bonds.  It  was  largely  successful  in  fulfilling  that  pur- 
pose; but  that  need  is  long  past,  and  the  system  has  out- 
lived this  feature  of  its  usefulness.  The  issue  of  cur- 
rency is  fundamentally  a  governmental  function.  The 
system  to  be  adopted  should  have  as  its  basic  principles 
soundness  and  elasticity.  The  currency  should  flow 
forth  readily  at  the  demand  of  commercial  activity,  and 
retire  as  promptly  when  the  demand  diminishes.  It 
should  be  automatically  sufficient  for  all  of  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  business  in  any  section  of  the  countr}\ 
Only  by  such  means  can  the  country  be  freed  from  the 
danger  of  recurring  panics.  The  control  should  be 
lodged  with  the  Government,  and  should  be  safe- 
guarded against  manipulation  by  Wall  Street  or  the 
large  interests.  It  should  be  made  impossible  to  use  the 
machinery  or  perquisites  of  the  currency  system  for  any 
speculative  purposes.  The  country  must  be  safe- 
guarded against  overexpansion  or  unjust  contraction 
of  either  credit  or  circulating  medium. 
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CONSERVATION 

There  can  be  no  greater  issue  than  that  of  Conserva- 
tion in  this  country.  Just  as  we  must  conserve  our  men, 
women  and  children,  so  we  must  conserve  the  resources 
of  the  land  on  which  they  hve.  We  must  conserve  the 
soil  so  that  our  children  shall  have  a  land  that  is  more 
and  not  less  fertile  than  that  our  fathers  dwelt  in.  We 
must  conserve  the  forests,  not  by  disuse  but  by  use, 
making  them  more  valuable  at  the  same  time  that  we 
use  them.  We  must  conserve  the  mines.  Moreover, 
we  must  insure  so  far  as  possible  the  use  of  certain 
types  of  great  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  The  public  should  not  alienate  its 
fee  in  the  vrater  power  which  will  be  of  incalculable  con- 
sequence as  a  source  of  power  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  Nation  and  the  States  within  their  several  spheres 
should  by  immediate  legislation  keep  the  fee  of  the 
water  power,  leasing  its  use  only  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  on  terms  that  will  secure  the  interests  of  the 
public.  Just  as  the  Nation  has  gone  into  the  work  of 
irrigation  in  the  West,  so  it  should  go  into  the  work 
of  helping  reclaim  the  swamp  lands  of  the  South.  We 
should  undertake  the  complete  development  and  control 
of  the  Mississippi  as  a  National  work,  just  as  we  have 
undertaken  the  work  of  building  the  Panama  Canal. 
We  can  use  the  plant,  and  we  can  use  the  human  ex- 
perience, left  free  by  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  so  developing  the  Mississippi  as  to  make  it  a 
mighty  highroad  of  commerce,  and  a  source  of  fructifi- 
cation and  not  of  death  to  the  rich  and  fertile  lands  lying 
along  its  lower  length. 

In  the  West,  the  forests,  the  grazing  lands,  the  re- 
serv^es  of  every  kind,  should  be  so  handled  as  to  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  actual  settler,  the  actual  home- 
maker.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  use  them  at  once, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  and  not  exhaust  them. 
We  do  not  intend  that  our  natural  resources  shall  be 
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exploited  by  the  few  against  the  interests  of  the  many, 
nor  do  we  intend  to  turn  them  over  to  any  man  who  will 
wastefully  use  them  by  destruction,  and  leave  to  tliose 
who  come  after  us  a  heritage  damaged  by  just  so  much. 
The  man  in  whose  interests  we  are  working  is  the  small 
farmer  and  settler,  the  man  who  works  with  his  own 
hands,  who  is  working  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his 
children,  and  who  wishes  to  leave  to  them  the  fruits  of 
his  labor.  His  permanent  welfare  is  the  prime  factor 
for  consideration  in  developing  the  policy  of  Conserva- 
tion :  for  our  aim  is  to  preserve  our  natural  resources  for 
the  public  as  a  whole,  for  the  average  man  and  the  aver- 
age woman  who  make  up  the  body  of  the  American 
people. 

ALASKA 

Alaska  should  be  developed  at  once,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  actual  settler.  In  Alaska  the  Govern- 
ment has  an  opportunity  of  starting  in  what  is  almost 
a  fresh  field  to  work  out  various  problems  by  actual  ex- 
perience. The  Government  should  at  once  construct, 
own,  and  operate  the  railways  in  Alaska.  The  Govern- 
ment should  keep  the  fee  of  all  the  coal-fields  and  allow 
them  to  be  operated  by  lessees  with  the  condition  in 
the  lease  that  non-use  shall  operate  as  a  forfeit.  Tele- 
graph lines  should  be  operated  as  the  railways  are. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  well  in  Alaska  to  try  a  system 
of  land  taxation  which  will,  so  far  as  possible,  remove 
all  the  burdens  from  those  who  actually  use  the  land, 
whether  for  building  or  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
will  operate  against  any  man  who  holds  the  land  for 
speculation,  or  derives  an  income  from  it  based,  not  on 
his  own  exertions,  but  on  the  increase  in  value  due  to 
activities  not  his  own.  There  is  very  real  need  that  this 
Nation  shall  seriously  prepare  itself  for  the  task  of 
remedying  social  injustice  and  meeting  social  problems 
by  well-considered  governmental  effort;  and  the  best 
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preparation  for  such  wise  action  is  to  test  by  actual  ex- 
periment under  favorable  conditions  the  devices  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  will  work  well,  but  which  it 
is  difficult  to  apply  in  old  settled  communities  without 
preliminary  experiment. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

In  international  affairs  tliis  country  should  behave 
toward  other  nations  exactly  as  an  honorable  private 
citizen  behaves  toward  other  private  citizens.  We  should 
do  no  wrong  to  any  nation,  weak  or  strong,  and  we 
should  submit  to  no  wrong.  Above  all,  we  should  never 
in  any  treaty  make  any  promise  which  we  do  not  intend 
in  good  faith  to  fulfill.  I  believe  it  essential  that  our 
small  army  should  be  kept  at  a  high  pitch  of  perfection, 
and  in  no  way  can  it  be  so  damaged  as  by  permitting  it 
to  become  the  plaything  of  men  in  Congress  who  wish 
to  gratify  either  spite  or  favoritism,  or  to  secure  to  lo- 
cahties  advantages  to  which  those  localities  are  not  en- 
titled. The  navy  should  be  steadily  built  up;  and  the 
process  of  upbuilding  must  not  be  stopped  until — and 
not  before — it  proves  possible  to  secure  by  international 
agreement  a  general  reduction  of  armaments.  The 
Panama  Canal  must  be  fortified.  It  would  have  been 
criminal  to  build  it  if  we  were  not  prepared  to  fortify 
it  and  to  keep  our  navy  at  such  a  pitch  of  strength  as 
to  render  it  unsafe  for  any  foreign  power  to  attack  us 
and  get  control  of  it.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  per- 
mit our  coastwise  traffic  (with  which  there  can  be  no 
competition  by  the  merchant  marine  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion— so  that  there  is  no  discrimination  against  any  for- 
eign marine)  to  pass  through  that  Canal  on  any  terms 
we  choose,  and  I  personally  think  that  no  toll  should 
be  charged  on  such  traffic.  Moreover,  in  time  of  war, 
where  all  treaties  between  warring  nations,  save  those 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  war,  at  once 
lapse,  the  Canal  would  of  course  be  open  to  the  use  of 
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our  war-ships  and  closed  to  war-ships  of  the  nation  with 
which  we  were  engaged  in  hostihties.  But  at  all  times 
the  Canal  should  be  opened  on  equal  terms  to  the  ships 
of  all  nations,  including  our  own  engaged  in  interna- 
tional commerce.  That  was  the  understanding  of  the 
treaty  when  it  was  adopted,  and  the  United  States  must 
always,  as  a  matter  of  honorable  obligation  and  with 
scrupulous  nicety,  live  up  to  every  understanding  which 
she  has  entered  into  with  any  foreign  Power. 

The  question  that  has  arisen  over  the  right  of  this 
Nation  to  charge  tolls  on  the  Canal  vividly  illustrates 
the  folly  and  iniquity  of  making  treaties  which  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  kept.  As  a  people  there  is  no  les- 
son we  need  more  to  learn  than  the  lesson  not  in  an  out- 
burst of  emotionahsm  to  make  a  treaty  that  ought  not 
to  be,  and  could  not  be,  kept;  and  the  further  lesson 
that,  when  we  do  make  a  treaty,  we  must  soberly 
live  up  to  it  as  long  as  changed  conditions  do  not  war- 
rant the  serious  step  of  denouncing  it.  If  we  had  been 
so  unwise  as  to  adopt  the  general  arbitration  treaties  a 
few  months  ago,  we  would  now  be  hound  to  arbitrate 
tlie  question  of  our  right  to  free  our  own  coastwise  traf- 
fic from  Canal  tolls;  and  at  any  future  tune  we  might 
have  found  ourselves  obliged  to  arbitrate  the  question 
whether,  in  the  event  of  war,  we  could  keep  the  Canal 
open  to  our  own  war  vessels  and  closed  to  those  of  our 
foes.  There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  ex- 
treme unwisdom  of  entering  into  international  agree- 
ments without  paying  heed  to  the  question  of  keeping 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  deliberately,  and  with 
our  eyes  open,  and  after  ample  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion, agreed  to  treat  all  merchant  ships  on  the  same 
basis;  it  was  partly  because  of  this  agreement  that  there 
was  no  question  raised  by  foreign  nations  as  to  our 
digging  and  fortifying  the  Canal;  and,  having  given  our 
word,  we  must  keep  it.  When  the  American  people 
make  a  promise,  that  promise  must  and  will  be  kept. 
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CONCLUSION 

Now,  friends,  this  is  my  confession  of  faith.  I  have 
made  it  rather  long  because  I  wish  you  to  know  just 
what  my  deepest  convictions,  are  on  the  great  questions 
of  today,  so  that  if  you  choose  to  make  me  your  stand- 
ard-bearer in  the  fight  you  shall  make  your  choice  un- 
derstanding exactly  how  I  feel — and  if,  after  hearing 
me,  j'^ou  think  you  ought  to  choose  some  one  else,  I  shall 
loyally  abide  by  your  choice.  The  convictions  to  which 
I  have  come  have  not  been  arrived  at  as  the  result  of 
study  in  the  closet  or  the  library,  but  from  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  gained  through  hard  experience  during  the 
many  years  in  which,  under  many  and  varied  conditions, 
I  have  striven  and  toiled  with  men.  I  believe  in  a 
larger  use  of  the  governmental  power  to  help  remedy 
industrial  wrongs,  because  it  has  been  borne  in  on  me 
by  actual  experience  that  without  the  exercise  of  such 
power  many  of  the  wrongs  will  go  unremedied.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  larger  opportunity  for  the  people  themselves 
directly  to  participate  in  government  and  to  control 
their  governmental  agents,  because  long  experience  has 
taught  me  that  without  such  control  many  of  their 
agents  will  represent  them  badly.  By  actual  experience 
in  office  I  have  found  that,  as  a  rule,  I  could  secure  the 
triumph  of  the  causes  in  which  I  most  believed,  not  from 
the  politicians  and  the  men  who  claim  an  exceptional 
right  to  speak  in  business  and  government,  but  by  going 
over  their  heads  and  appealing  directly  to  the  people 
themselves.  I  am  not  under  the  slightest  delusion  as  to 
any  power  that  during  my  political  career  I  have  at 
any  time  possessed.  Whatever  of  power  I  at  any  time 
had,  I  obtained  from  the  people.  I  could  exercise  it 
only  so  long  as,  and  to  the  extent  that,  the  people  not 
merely  believed  in  me,  but  heartily  backed  me  up. 
Whatever  I  did  as  President  I  was  able  to  do  only  be- 
cause I  had  the  backing  of  the  people.  When  on  any 
point  I  did  not  have  that  backing,  when  on  any  point 
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I  differed  from  the  people,  it  mattered  not  whether  I 
was  right  or  whether  I  was  wrong,  my  power  vanished. 
I  tried  my  best  to  lead  the  people,  to  advise  them,  to  tell 
them  what  I  thought  was  right;  if  necessary  I  never 
hesitated  to  tell  them  wliat  I  thought  they  ought 
to  hear,  even  though  I  thought  it  would  be  un- 
pleasant for  them  to  hear  it ;  but  I  recognized  that  my 
task  was  to  try  to  lead  them  and  not  to  drive  them,  to 
take  them  into  my  confidence,  to  try  to  show  them  that 
I  was  right,  and  then  loyally  and  in  good  faith  to  ac- 
cept their  decision.  I  will  do  anytliing  for  the  people 
except  what  my  conscience  tells  me  is  wrong,  and  that 
I  can  do  for  no  man  and  no  set  of  men;  I  hold  that  a 
man  cannot  serve  the  people  well  unless  he  serves  his 
conscience;  but  I  hold  also  that  where  his  conscience 
bids  him  refuse  to  do  what  the  people  desire,  he  should 
not  try  to  continue  in  office  against  their  will.  Our 
Government  system  should  be  so  shaped  that  the  pubUc 
servant,  when  he  cannot  conscientiously  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  shall  at  their  desire  leave  his  office 
and  not  misrepresent  them  in  office ;  and  I  hold  that  the 
public  servant  can  by  so  doing,  better  than  in  any  other 
way,  serve  both  them  and  his  conscience. 

Surely  there  never  was  a  fight  better  worth  making 
than  the  one  in  which  we  are  engaged.  It  little  matters 
what  befalls  any  one  of  us  who  for  the  time  being  stand 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  I  hope  we  shall  win,  and 
I  believe  that  if  we  can  wake  the  people  to  what  the 
fight  really  means  we  shall  win.  But,  win  or  lose,  we 
shall  not  falter.  Whatever  fate  may  at  the  moment 
overtake  any  of  us,  the  movement  itself  will  not  stop. 
Our  cause  is  based  on  the  eternal  principles  of  right- 
eousness; and  even  though  we  who  now  lead  may  for 
the  time  fail,  in  the  end  the  cause  itself  shall  triumph. 
Six  weeks  ago,  here  in  Chicago,  I  spoke  to  the  honest 
representatives  of  a  Convention  which  was  not  dom- 
inated by  honest  men;  a  Convention  wherein  sat,  alas! 
a  majority  of  men  who,  with  sneering  indifference  to 
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every  principle  of  right,  so  acted  as  to  bring  to  a  shame- 
ful end  a  party  which  had  been  founded  over  half  a 
century  ago  by  men  in  whose  souls  burned  the  fire  of 
lofty  endeavor.  Now  to  you  men,  who,  in  your  turn, 
have  come  together  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  endless 
crusade  against  wrong,  to  you  who  face  the  future  reso- 
lute and  confident,  to  you  who  strive  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood  for  the  betterment  of  our  Nation,  to  you 
who  gird  yourselves  for  this  great  new  fight  in  the  never- 
ending  warfare  for  the  good  of  humankind,  I  say  in 
closing  what  in  that  speech  I  said  in  closing:  We  stand 
at  Armageddon,  and  we  battle  for  the  Lord. 


Bradkor,  in  The  Cliicago  Dailj'  News 
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CHAPTER  XX 

The  Invisible  Gk)VEBNMENT 

By  EX-SENATOR  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE 

Keynote  Speech  Delivered  before  the  National  ProgressiYe  Ckmren- 
tion,  August  5,  1912 

We  stand  for  a  nobler  America.  We  stand  for  an 
undivided  Nation.  We  stand  for  a  broader  liberty,  a 
fuller  justice.  We  stand  for  social  brotherhood  as 
against  savage  individualism.  We  stand  for  an  intelli- 
gent co-operation  instead  of  a  reckless  competition.  We 
stand  for  mutual  helpfulness  instead  of  mutual  hatred. 
We  stand  for  equal  rights  as  a  fact  of  life  instead  of  a 
catch-word  of  pohtics.  We  stand  for  the  rule  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  practical  truth  instead  of  a  meaningless  pretense. 
We  stand  for  a  representative  government  that  repre- 
sents the  people.  We  battle  for  the  actual  rights  of 
men. 

To  carry  out  our  principles  we  have  a  plain  program 
of  constructive  reform.  We  mean  to  tear  down  only 
that  which  is  wrong  and  out  of  date ;  and  where  we  tear 
down  we  mean  to  build  what  is  right  and  fitted  to  the 
times.  We  barken  to  the  call  of  the  present.  We  mean 
to  make  laws  fit  conditions  as  they  are  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  are  on  earth  to-day.  That  we 
may  do  this  we  found  a  party  through  which  all  who 
believe  with  us  can  work  with  us;  or,  rather,  we  declare 
our  allegiance  to  the  party  which  the  people  themselves 
have  founded. 

For  tills  j)arty  comes  from  the  grass  roots.  It  has 
grown  from  the  soil  of  the  people's  hard  necessities.  It 
has  the  vitality  of  the  people's  strong  convictions.  The 
people  have  work  to  be  done  and  our  party  is  here  to  do 
that  work.  Abuse  will  only  strengthen  it,  ridicule  only 
hasten  its  growth,  falsehood  only  speed  its  victory. 
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For  years  this  party  has  heen  forming.  Parties  ex- 
ist for  the  people;  not  the  people  for  parties.  Yet  for 
years  the  politicians  have  made  the  people  do  the  work 
of  the  parties  instead  of  the  parties  doing  the  work  of 
the  people.  The  people  vote  for  one  party  and  find  their 
hopes  tximed  to  ashes  on  their  lips ;  and  then,  to  punish 
that  party,  they  vote  for  the  other  party.  So  it  is  that 
partisan  victories  have  come  to  be  merely  the  people's 
vengeance;  and  always  the  secret  powers  have  played 
their  game. 

Like  other  free  people,  most  of  us  Americans  are 
progressive  or  reactionary,  liberal  or  conservative.  The 
neutrals  do  not  count.  Yet  to-day  neither  of  the  old 
parties  is  either  wholly  progressive  or  wholly  reaction- 
ary. Democratic  politicians  and  office  seekers  say  to  re- 
actionary Democratic  voters  that  the  Democratic  party 
is  reactionary  enough  to  express  reactionary  views;  and 
they  say  to  progressive  Democrats  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  progressive  enough  to  express  progressive  views. 
At  the  same  time,  Republican  politicians  and  office  seek- 
ers say  the  same  thing  about  the  Republican  party  to 
progressive  and  reactionary  Republican  voters. 

Sometimes  in  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
States  the  progressives  get  control  of  the  party  locally, 
and  then  the  reactionaries  recapture  the  same  party  in 
the  same  State;  or  this  process  is  reversed.  So  there  is 
no  nation-wide  unity  of  principle  in  either  party,  no 
stability  of  purpose,  no  clear-cut  and  sincere  program 
of  one  party  at  frank  and  open  war  with  an  equally 
clear-cut  and  sincere  program  of  an  opposing  party. 

This  unintelligent  tangle  is  seen  in  Congress.  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives, 
believing  alike  on  broad  measures  affecting  the  whole 
Republic,  find  it  hard  to  vote  together  because  of  the 
nominal  difference  of  their  party  membership.  When, 
sometimes,  under  resistless  conviction,  they  do  vote  to- 
gether, we  have  this  foolish  spectacle:  legislators  call- 
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ing  themselves  Republicans  and  Democrats  suooort  the 
same  policy,  the  Democratic  legislators  declaring  that 
that  policy  is  Democratic  and  Republican  legislators  de- 
claring that  it  is  Republican ;  and  at  the  very  same  time 
other  Democratic  and  Repubhcan  legislators  oppose  that 
ver\'  same  policy,  each  of  them  declaring  that  it  is  not 
Democratic  or  not  Republican. 

This  condition  makes  it  impossible  most  of  the  time, 
and  hard  at  any  time,  for  the  people's  legislators  who 
believe  in  the  same  broad  policies  to  enact  them  into 
logical,  comprehensive  laws.  It  confuses  the  public 
mind.  It  breeds  suspicion  and  distrust.  It  enables  such 
special  interests  as  seek  unjust  gain  at  the  public  ex- 
pense to  get  what  they  want.  It  creates  and  fosters  the 
degrading  boss  system  in  American  politics  through 
which  these  special  interests  work. 

This  boss  system  is  unknown  and  impossible  under 
any  other  free  government  in  the  world.  In  its  very 
nature  it  is  hostile  to  the  general  welfare.  Yet  it  has 
grown  until  it  is  now  a  controlling  influence  in  Ameri- 
can public  affairs.  At  the  present  moment  notorious 
bosses  are  in  the  saddle  of  both  old  parties  in  various 
important  States  which  must  be  carried  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent. This  Black  Horse  Cavalr>^  is  the  most  important 
force  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties  in  the  present  campaign.  Neither  of 
the  old  parties'  nominees  for  President  can  escape  ob- 
ligation to  these  old  party  bosses  nor  shake  their  prac- 
tical hold  on  many  and  powerful  members  of  the  national 
legislature. 

Under  this  boss  system,  no  matter  which  party  wins, 
the  people  seldom  win.  And  they  never  work  for  the 
j)eople.  They  do  not  even  work  for  the  party  to  which 
they  belong.  They  work  only  for  the  anti-public  inter- 
ests whose  political  employes  they  are.  It  is  these  inter- 
ests that  are  the  real  victors  in  the  end, 

TliP9P  special  interests  which  suck  the  people's  sub- 
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stance  are  bi-partisan.  They  use  both  parties.  They 
are  the  invisible  government  behind  our  visible  govern- 
ment. Democratic  and  Republican  bosses  alike  are 
brother  officers  of  this  hidden  power.  No  matter  how 
fiercely  they  pretend  to  fight  one  another  before  election, 
they  work  together  after  election.  And,  acting  so,  this 
political  conspiracy  is  able  to  delay,  mutilate  or  defeat 
sound  and  needed  laws  for  the  people's  welfare  and  the 
prosperity  of  honest  business  and  even  to  enact  bad  laws, 
hurtful  to  the  people's  welfare  and  oppressive  to  honest 
business. 

It  is  this  invisible  government  which  is  the  real  dan- 
ger to  American  institutions.  Its  crude  work  at  Chicago 
in  June,  which  the  people  were  able  to  see,  was  no  more 
wicked  than  its  skillful  work  everywhere  and  always 
which  the  people  are  not  able  to  see. 

But  an  even  more  serious  condition  results  from  the 
unnatural  alignment  of  the  old  parties.  To-day  we 
Americans  are  politically  shattered  by  sectionalism. 
Through  the  two  old  parties  the  tragedy  of  our  history 
is  continued;  and  one  great  geographical  part  of  the 
Republic  is  separated  from  other  parts  of  the  Republic 
by  an  illogical  partisan  solidarity. 

The  South  has  men  and  women  as  genuinely  progres- 
sive and  others  as  genuinely  reactionary  as  those  in  other 
parts  of  our  country.  Yet,  for  well-known  reasons,  these 
sincere  and  honest  southern  progressives  and  reaction- 
aries vote  together  in  a  single  party,  which  is  neither 
progressive  nor  reactionary.  They  vote  a  dead  tradition 
and  a  local  fear,  not  a  living  conviction  and  a  national 
faith.  Thev  vote  not  for  the  Democratic  party,  but 
against  the  Republican  party.  They  want  to  be  free 
from  this  condition ;  they  can  be  free  from  it  through  the 
National  Progressive  party. 

For  the  problems  which  America  faces  to-day  are 
economic  and  national.  They  have  to  do  with  more  just 
distribution  of  prosperity.    They  concern  the  living  of 
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the  people ;  and  therefore  the  more  direct  government  of 
the  people  by  themselves. 

They  affect  the  South  exactly  as  they  affect  the 
North,  the  East  or  the  West.  It  is  an  artificial  and  dan- 
gerous condition  that  prevents  the  southern  man  and 
woman  from  acting  with  the  northern  man  and  woman 
who  believe  the  same  thing.  Yet  just  that  is  what  the 
old  parties  do  prevent. 

Not  only  does  this  out-of-date  partisanship  cut  our 
Nation  into  two  geographical  sections;  it  also  robs  the 
Nation  of  a  priceless  asset  of  thought  in  working  out  our 
national  destiny.  The  South  was  once  famous  for  bril- 
liant and  constructive  thinking  on  national  problems, 
and  to-day  the  South  has  minds  as  brilliant  and  con- 
structive as  of  old.  But  southern  intellect  cannot  freely 
and  fully  aid,  in  terms  of  politics,  the  solving  of  the 
Nation's  problems.  This  is  so  because  of  a  partisan  sec- 
tionalism which  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  problems. 
Yet  these  problems  can  be  solved  only  in  terras  of  poli- 
tics. 

The  root  of  the  wrongs  which  hurt  the  people  is  the 
fact  that  the  people's  government  has  been  taken  away 
from  them.  Their  government  must  be  given  back  to 
the  people.  And  so  the  first  purpose  of  the  Progressive 
party  is  to  make  sure  the  rule  of  the  people.  The  rule 
of  the  people  means  that  the  people  themselves  shall 
nominate,  as  well  as  elect,  all  candidates  for  office,  in- 
cluding Senators  and  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
What  profiteth  it  the  people  if  they  do  only  the  electing 
while  the  invisible  government  does  the  nominating? 

The  rule  of  the  people  means  that  when  the  people's 
legislators  make  a  law  which  hurts  the  people,  the  people 
themselves  may  reject  it.  The  rule  of  the  people  means 
that  when  the  people's  legislators  refuse  to  pass  a  law 
which  the  people  need,  the  people  themselves  may  pass 
it.  The  rule  of  the  people  means  that  when  the  people's 
employes  do  not  do  the  people's  work  well  and  honestly, 
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the  people  may  discharge  them  exactly  as  a  business  man 
discharges  employes  who  do  not  do  their  work  well  and 
honestly.  The  people's  officials  are  the  people's  servants, 
not  the  people's  masters. 

We  Progressives  believe  in  this  rule  of  the  people 
that  the  people  themselves  may  deal  with  their  own  des- 
tiny. Who  knows  the  people's  needs  so  well  as  the  peo- 
ple themselves?  Who  so  patient  as  the  people?  Who 
so  long  suffering?  Who  so  just?  Who  so  wise  to  solve 
their  own  problems? 

To-day  these  problems  concern  the  living  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  present  stage  of  American  development 
these  problems  should  not  exist  in  this  country.  For,  in 
all  the  world  there  is  no  land  so  rich  as  ours.  Our  fields 
can  feed  hundreds  of  millions.  We  have  more  minerals 
than  the  whole  of  Europe.  Invention  has  made  easy  the 
turning  of  this  vast  natural  wealth  into  supplies  for  all 
the  needs  of  man.  One  worker  to-day  can  produce  more 
than  twenty  workers  could  produce  a  century  ago. 

The  people  living  in  this  land  of  gold  are  the  most 
daring  and  resourceful  on  the  globe.  Coming  from  the 
hardiest  stock  of  every  nation  of  the  Old  World,  their 
very  history  in  the  New  World  has  made  Americans  a 
peculiar  people  in  courage,  initiative,  love  of  justice  and 
all  the  elements  of  independent  character. 

And,  compared  with  other  peoples,  we  are  very  few 
in  numbers.  There  are  only  ninety  millions  of  us,  scat- 
tered over  a  continent.  Germany  has  sixty-five  millions 
packed  in  a  country  very  much  smaller  than  Texas.  The 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  be  set 
down  in  California  and  still  have  more  than  enough 
room  for  the  population  of  Holland.  If  this  country 
was  as  thickly  peopled  as  Belgium  there  would  be  more 
than  twelve  hundred  million  instead  of  only  ninety  mil- 
lion Dersons  within  our  borders. 

So  we  have  more  than  enough  to  supply  every  human 
being  beneath  the  flag.    There  ought  not  to  be  in  this 
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Republic  a  single  day  of  bad  business,  a  single  unem- 
ployed worlonan,  a  single  unfed  child.  American  busi- 
ness men  should  never  know  an  hour  of  uncertainty,  dis- 
couragement or  fear;  American  workingmen  never  a  day 
of  low  wages,  idleness  or  want.  Hunger  should  never 
walk  in  these  thinly  peopled  gardens  of  plenty. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  favors  which  Providence 
has  showered  upon  us,  the  living  of  the  people  is  the 
problem  of  the  hour.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  hard- 
working Americans  find  it  difficult  to  get  enough  to  live 
on.  The  average  income  of  an  American  laborer  is  less 
than  $500  a  j^ear.  With  this  he  must  furnish  food,  shel- 
ter and  clothing  for  a  family. 

Women,  whose  nourishing  and  protection  should  be 
the  first  care  of  the  State,  not  only  are  driven  into  the 
mighty  army  of  wage-earners,  but  are  forced  to  work 
under  unfair  and  degi-ading  conditions..  The  right  of 
a  child  to  grow  into  a  normal  human  being  is  sacred ;  and 
yet,  while  small  and  poor  countries,  packed  with  people, 
have  abolished  child  labor,  American  mills,  mines,  fac- 
tories, and  sweat-shops  are  destroying  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  children  in  body,  mind  and  soul. 

At  the  same  time  men  have  gi-asped  fortimes  in  this 
country  so  great  that  the  human  mind  can  not  compre- 
hend their  magnitude.  These  mountains  of  wealth  are 
far  larger  than  even  that  lavish  reward  which  no  one 
would  deny  to  business  risk  or  genius. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  business  is  uncertain 
and  unsteady  compared  with  the  business  of  other  na- 
tions. American  business  men  are  the  best  and  bravest 
in  the  world,  and  yet  our  business  conditions  hamper 
their  energies  and  chill  their  courage.  We  hare  no  per- 
manency in  business  affairs,  no  sure  outlook  upon  the 
business  future.  This  unsettled  state  of  American  busi- 
ness prevents  it  from  realizinpf  for  the  people  that  great 
and  continuous  prosperity  which  our  country's  location, 
vast  wealth  and  small  iioiMiIation  justify. 

19 
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We  mean  to  remedy  these  conditions.  We  mean  not 
only  to  make  prosperity  steady,  but  to  give  to  the  many 
who  earn  it  a  just  share  of  that  prosperity  instead  of 
helping  the  few  who  do  not  earn  it  to  take  an  unjust 
share.  The  Progressive  motto  is  "Pass  prosperity 
around."  To  make  human  living  easier,  to  free  the 
hands  of  honest  business,  to  make  trade  and  commerce 
sound  and  steady,  to  protect  womanhood,  save  child- 
hood and  restore  dignity  of  manhood — these  are  the 
tasks  we  must  do. 

What,  then,  is  the  Progressive  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions? We  are  able  to  give  it  specifically  and  concretely. 
The  first  work  before  us  is  the  revival  of  honest  business. 
For  business  is  nothing  but  the  industrial  and  trade 
activities  of  all  the  people.  Men  grow  the  products  of 
the  field,  cut  ripe  timber  from  the  forest,  dig  metal  from 
the  mine,  fashion  all  for  human  use,  carry  them  to  the 
market  place  and  exchange  them  according  to  their 
mutual  needs — and  this  is  business. 

With  our  vast  advantages,  contrasted  with  the  vast 
disadvantages  of  other  nations,  American  business  all 
the  time  should  be  the  best  and  steadiest  in  the  world. 
But  it  is  not.  Germany,  with  shallow  soil,  no  mines, 
only  a  window  on  the  seas,  and  a  population  more  than 
ten  times  as  dense  as  ours,  yet  has  a  sounder  business,  a 
steadier  prosperity,  a  more  contented  because  better 
cared  for  people. 

What,  then,  must  we  do  to  make  American  business 
better?  We  must  do  what  poorer  nations  have  done. 
We  must  end  the  abuses  of  business  by  strikinj?  dow^i 
those  abuses  instead  of  striking  down  business  itself.  We 
must  try  to  make  little  business  big  and  all  business  hon- 
est instead  of  striving  to  make  big  business  little  and  yet 
letting  it  remain  dishonest. 

Present-day  business  is  as  unlike  old-time  business 
as  the  old-time  ox  cart  is  unlike  the  present-day  loco- 
motive.   Invention  has  made  the  whole  world  over  a/rain. 
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The  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone  have  bound  the  peo- 
ple of  modern  nations  into  families.  To  do  the  business 
of  these  closely  knit  miUions  in  every  modern  country 
great  business  concerns  came  into  being.  What  we  call 
big  business  is  the  child  of  the  economic  progress  of  man- 
kind. So  warfare  to  destroy  big  business  is  foolish  be- 
cause it  cannot  succeed  and  wicked  because  it  ought  not 
succeed.  Warfare  to  destroy  big  business  does  not  hurt 
big  business,  which  always  comes  out  on  top,  so  much  as 
it  hurts  all  other  business  which,  in  such  a  warfare,  never 
comes  out  on  top. 

With  the  growth  of  big  business  came  business  evils 
just  as  great.  It  is  these  evils  of  big  business  that  hurt 
the  people  and  injure  other  business.  One  of  these 
wrongs  is  overcapitalization,  which  taxes  the  people's 
very  living.  Another  is  the  manipulation  of  prices  to 
the  unsettlement  of  all  normal  business  and  to  the  peo- 
ple's damage.  Another  is  interference  in  the  making 
of  the  people's  laws  and  the  running  of  the  people's 
government  in  the  unjust  interest  of  evil  business. 
Getting  laws  tliat  enable  particular  interests  to  rob  the 
people,  and  even  to  gather  criminal  riches  from  human 
health  and  life  is  still  another. 

An  example  of  such  laws  is  the  infamous  tobacco 
legislation  of  1902,  which  authorized  the  Tobacco  Trust 
to  continue  to  collect  from  the  people  the  Spanish  War 
tax,  amounting  to  a  score  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  to 
keep  that  tax  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment, as  it  had  been  doing.  Another  example  is  the 
shameful  meat  legislation,  by  which  the  Beef  Trust  had 
the  meat  it  sent  abroad  inspected  by  the  Government  so 
that  foreign  countries  would  take  its  product  and  yet 
was  permitted  to  sell  diseased  meat  to  our  own  people. 
It  is  incredible  that  laws  like  these  could  ever  get  on  the 
Nation's  statute  books.  Tlie  invisible  government  put 
them  there;  and  only  the  universal  WTath  of  an  enraged 
people  corrected  them  when,  after  years,  the  people 
discovered  the  outrages. 
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It  is  to  get  just  such  laws  as  these  and  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  laws  to  correct  them,  as  well  as  to  keep  off 
the  statute  books  general  laws  which  will  end  the  general 
abuses  of  big  business  that  these  few  criminal  interests 
corrupt  our  politics,  invest  our  public  officials  and  keep 
in  power  in  both  parties  that  ty2)e  of  politicians  and 
party  managers  who  debase  American  pohtics. 

Behind  rotten  laws  and  preventing  sound  laws, 
stands  the  corrupt  boss;  behind  the  corrupt  boss  stands 
the  robber  interest;  and  commanding  these  powers  of 
pillage  stands  bloated  human  greed.  It  is  this  con- 
spiracy of  evil  we  must  overthrow  if  we  would  get  the 
honest  laws  we  need.  It  is  this  invisible  government  we 
must  destroy  if  we  would  save  American  institutions. 

Other  nations  have  ended  the  very  same  business 
evils  from  which  we  suffer  by  clearly  defining  business 
wrongdoing  and  then  making  it  a  criminal  offense,  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment.  Yet  these  foreign  nations  en- 
courage big  business  itself  and  foster  all  honest  business. 
But  they  do  not  tolerate  dishonest  business,  little  or 
big. 

What,  then,  shall  we  Americans  do?  Common  sense 
and  the  experience  of  the  world  says  that  we  ought  to 
keep  the  good  big  business  does  for  us  and  stop  the 
wrongs  that  big  business  does  to  us.  Yet  we  have  done 
just  the  other  thing.  We  have  struck  at  big  business 
itself  and  have  not  even  aimed  to  strike  at  the  evils  of 
big  business.  Nearly  twenty-five  ^^^ears  ago  Congress 
passed  a  law  to  govern  American  business  in  the  present 
time  which  Parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  to  govern  English  business  in  that  time. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  courts  have  tried  to 
make  this  law  work.  Yet  during  this  very  time  trusts 
grew  greater  in  number  and  power  than  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  before ;  and  their  evils  flourished  un- 
hindered and  unchecked.  These  great  business  concerns 
grew  because  natural  laws  made  them  grow  and  artificial 
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law  at  war  with  natural  law  could  not  stop  their  growth. 
But  their  evils  grew  faster  than  the  trusts  themselves 
because  avarice  nourished  those  evils  and  no  law  of  any 
kind  stopped  avarice  from  nourishing  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  Under  the  shifting  interpre- 
tation of  the  Sherman  law,  uncertainty  and  fear  is  chiD- 
ing  the  energies  of  the  great  body  of  honest  American 
business  men.  As  the  Sherman  law  now  stands,  no  two 
business  men  can  arrange  their  mutual  affairs  and  be 
sure  that  they  are  not  law-breakers.  This  is  the  main 
hindrance  to  the  immediate  and  permanent  revival  of 
American  business.  If  German  or  English  business  men, 
with  all  their  disadvantages  compared  with  our  advant- 
ages, were  manacled  by  our  Sherman  law,  as  it  stands, 
they  soon  would  be  bankrupt.  Indeed,  foreign  business 
men  declare  that,  if  their  countries  had  such  a  law,  so 
administered,  they  could  not  do  business  at  all. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  By  the  decrees  of  our  courts, 
under  the  Sherman  law,  the  two  mightiest  trusts  on  earth 
have  actually  been  licensed,  in  the  practical  outcome,  to 
go  on  doing  every  wrong  they  ever  committed.  Under 
the  decrees  of  the  courts,  the  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trusts 
still  can  raise  prices  unjustly  and  already  have  done  so. 
They  still  can  issue  watered  stock  and  surely  will  do  so. 
They  still  can  throttle  other  business  men  and  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Companj'-  now  is  doing  so.  They 
still  can  corrupt  our  politics  and  this  moment  are  in- 
dulging in  that  practice. 

The  people  are  tired  of  this  mock  battle  with  criminal 
capital.  They  do  not  want  to  hurt  business;  but  they 
do  want  to  get  something  done  about  the  trust  question 
that  amounts  to  something.  What  good  does  it  do  any 
man  to  reaa  in  his  morning  paper  that  the  courts  have 
"dissolved"  the  Oil  Trust,  and  then  read  in  the  evening 
paper  that  he  must  hereafter  pay  a  higher  price  for  his 
oil  than  ever  before  ?  What  good  does  it  do  the  laborer 
who  smokes  his  pipe  to  be  told  that  the  courts  have  "dis- 
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solved"  the  Tobacco  Trust  and  j^et  find  that  he  must  pa}' 
the  same  or  a  higher  price  for  the  same  short- weight 
package  of  tobacco?  Yet  all  this  is  the  practical  result 
of  the  suits  agamst  these  two  gi-eatest  trusts  in  the 
world. 

Such  business  chaos  and  legal  paradoxes  as  Amer- 
ican business  suffers  from  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  Rival  nations  do  not  fasten  legal  ball  and 
chain  upon  their  business — no,  they  put  wings  on  its  fly- 
ing feet.  Rival  nations  do  not  tell  their  business  men  that 
if  they  go  forward  with  legitimate  enterprise  the  peni- 
tentiary may  be  their  goal.  No !  Rival  nations  tell  their 
business  men  that  so  long  as  they  do  honest  business 
their  governments  will  not  hinder  but  will  help  them. 

But  these  rival  nations  do  tell  their  business  men  that 
if  they  do  any  evil  that  our  business  men  do,  prison  bars 
await  them.  These  rival  nations  do  tell  their  business 
men  that  if  they  issue  w  atered  stock,  or  cheat  the  people 
in  any  way,  prison  cells  will  be  their  homes. 

Just  this  is  what  all  honest  American  business  wants ; 
just  this  is  what  dishonest  American  business  does  not 
want;  just  this  is  what  the  American  people  propose  to 
have;  just  this  the  national  Republican  platform  of  1908 
pledged  the  people  that  we  would  give  them;  and  just 
this  important  pledge  the  administration,  elected  on  that 
platform,  repudiated  as  it  repudiated  the  more  imme- 
diate tariff  pledsre. 

Both  these  reforms,  so  vital  to  honest  American  busi- 
ness, the  Progressive  party  will  accomplish.  Neither 
evil  interests  nor  reckless  demagogues  can  swerve  us 
from  our  purpose,  for  we  are  free  from  both  and  fear 
neither. 

We  mean  to  put  new  business  laws  on  our  statute 
books  which  will  tell  American  business  men  what  they 
can  do  and  what  they  can  not  do.  We  mean  to  make 
our  business  laws  clear  instead  of  foggy — to  make  them 
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plainly  state  just  what  things  are  criminal  and  what  are 
lawful.  And  we  mean  that  the  penalty  for  things  crim- 
inal shall  be  prison  sentences  that  actually  punish  the 
real  oflFender,  instead  of  money  fines  that  hurt  nobody 
but  the  people,  who  must  pay  them  in  the  end. 

And  then  we  mean  to  send  the  message  forth  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  brilliant  minds  and  brave 
hearts  engaged  in  honest  business,  that  they  are  not 
criminals  but  honorable  men  in  their  work  to  make  good 
busmess  in  this  Republic.  Sure  of  victory,  we  even  now 
say,  "Go  forward,  American  business  men,  and  know 
that  behind  you,  supporting  you,  encouraging  you,  is 
the  power  and  approval  of  the  greatest  people  under  the 
sun.  Go  forward,  American  business  men,  and  feed 
full  the  fires  beneath  American  furnaces;  and  give  em- 
ployment to  every  American  laborer  who  asks  for  work. 
Go  forward,  American  business  men,  and  capture  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  American  trade ;  and  know  that 
on  the  wings  of  your  commerce  you  carry  liberty 
throughout  the  world  and  to  every  inhabitant  thereof. 
Go  forward,  American  business  men,  and  realize  that  in 
the  time  to  come  it  shall  be  said  of  you,  as  it  is  said  of 
the  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome,  *He  builded  better 
than  he  knew.' " 

The  next  great  business  reform  we  must  have  to 
steadily  increase  American  prosperity  is  to  change  the 
method  of  building  our  tariffs.  The  tariff  must  be  taken 
out  of  politics  and  treated  as  a  business  question  instead 
of  as  as  pohtical  question.  Heretofore,  we  have  just 
done  the  other  thing.  That  is  why  American  business  is 
upset  every  few  years  by  unnecessary  tariff  upheavals 
and  IS  weakened  by  uncertainty  in  the  periods  between. 
The  greatest  need  of  business  is  certainty;  but  the  only 
thing  certain  about  our  tariff  is  uncertainty. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  to  make  our  tariff  changes 
strengthen  business  instead  of  weakening  business? 
Rival  protective  tariff  nations  have  answered  that  ques- 
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tion.  Common  sense  has  answered  it.  Next  to  our  need 
to  make  the  Sherman  law  modern,  miderstandable  and 
just,  our  greatest  fiscal  need  is  a  genuine,  permanent, 
non-partisan  tariflp  commission. 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  fight  for  this  great  business 
measure  was  begun  in  the  Senate  the  bosses  of  both 
parties  were  against  it.  So,  when  the  last  revision  of  the 
tariflp  was  on  and  a  tariff  commission  might  have  been 
written  into  the  tariflp  law,  the  administration  would  not 
aid  this  reform.  When  two  years  later  the  administra- 
tion supported  it  weakly,  the  bi-partisan  boss  system 
killed  it.  There  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  any  sin- 
cere and  honest  eflPort  by  the  old  parties  to  get  a  tariflp 
commission.  There  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  any 
sincere  and  honest  purpose  by  those  parties  to  take  the 
tariflp  out  of  politics. 

For  the  tariflp  in  politics  is  the  excuse  for  those  sham 
political  battles  which  give  the  spoilers  their  opportunity. 
The  tariflp  in  politics  is  one  of  the  invisible  government's 
methods  of  wringing  tribute  from  the  people.  Through 
the  tariflp  in  politics  the  beneficiaries  of  tariflp  excesses  are 
cared  for,  no  matter  which  party  is  *  revising." 

Who  has  forgotten  the  tariflp  scandals  that  made 
President  Cleveland  denounce  the  Wilson-Gk)rman  bill 
as  "a  perfidy  and  a  dishonor"  ?  Who  ever  can  forget  the 
brazen  robberies  forced  into  the  Paj'^ne-Aldrich  bill 
which  Mr.  Taft  defended  as  "the  best  ever  made"?  If 
everyone  else  forgets  these  things  the  interests  that 
profited  by  them  never  will  forget  them.  The  bosses  and 
lobbyists  that  grew  rich  by  putting  them  through  never 
will  forget  them.  That  is  why  the  invisible  government 
and  its  agents  want  to  keep  the  old  method  of  tariflp 
building.  For,  though  such  tariflp  "revisions"  may  make 
lean  years  for  the  people,  they  make  fat  years  for  the 
powers  of  pillage  and  their  agents. 

So  neither  of  the  old  parties  can  honestly  carry  out 
any  tariflp  policies  which  they  pledge  the  people  to  carry 
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out.  Bnt  even  if  they  could  and  even  if  they  were  sin- 
cere, the  old  party  platforms  are  in  error  on  tariff  policy. 
The  Democratic  platform  declares  for  free  trade;  but 
free  trade  is  wrong  and  ruinous.  The  Republican  plat- 
form permits  extortion;  but  tariff  extortion  is  robbery 
by  law.  The  Progressive  party  is  for  honest  protection ; 
and  honest  protection  is  right  and  a  condition  of  Ameri- 
can prosperity. 

A  tariff  high  enough  to  give  American  producers  the 
American  market  when  they  make  honest  goods  and  sell 
them  at  honest  prices  but  low  enough  that  when  they 
sell  dishonest  goods  at  dishonest  prices,  foreign  competi- 
tion can  correct  both  evils ;  a  tariff  high  enough  to  enable 
American  producers  to  pay  our  workingmen  American 
wages  and  so  arranged  that  the  workingmen  will  get 
such  wages;  a  business  tariff  w-hose  changes  will  be  so 
made  as  to  reassure  business  instead  of  disturbing  it — 
this  is  the  tariff  and  the  method  of  its  making  in  which 
the  Progressive  party  believes,  for  which  it  does  battle 
and  which  it  proposes  to  write  into  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  Pajnie-Aldrich  tariff  laws  must  be  revised  imme- 
diately in  accordance  to  these  principles.  At  the  same 
time  a  genuine,  permanent,  non-partisan  tariff  commis- 
sion must  be  fixed  in  the  law  as  firmly  as  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission.  Neither  of  the  old  parties  can 
do  this  work.  For  neither  of  the  old  parties  believes  in 
such  a  tariff;  and,  what  is  more  serious,  special  privilege 
is  too  thoroughly  woven  into  the  fiber  of  both  old  parties 
to  allow  them  to  make  such  a  tariff.  The  Progressive 
party  only  is  free  from  these  influences.  The  Progres- 
sive party  only  believes  in  the  sincere  enactment  of  a 
sound  tariff  policy.  The  Progressive  party  only  can 
chancre  the  tariff  as  it  must  be  changed. 

These  are  samples  of  the  reforms  in  the  laws  of  busi- 
ness that  we  intend  to  put  on  the  Nation's  statute 
books.  Bnt  there  are  other  questions  as  importAnt  and 
pressing  that  we  mean  to  answer  by  sound  and  hnmane 
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laws.  Child  labor  in  factories,  mills,  mines,  and  sweat- 
shops must  be  ended  throughout  the  Republic.  Such 
labor  is  a  crime  against  childhood  because  it  prevents  the 
growth  of  normal  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  a 
crime  against  the  Nation  because  it  prevents  the  growth 
of  a  host  of  children  into  strong,  patriotic  and  intelli- 
gent citizens. 

Only  the  Nation  can  stop  this  industrial  vice.  The 
States  can  not  stop  it.  The  States  never  stopped  any 
national  wrong,  and  child  labor  is  a  national  Avrong. 
To  leave  it  to  the  State  alone  is  unjust  to  business, 
for  if  some  States  stop  it  and  other  States  do  not,  busi- 
ness men  of  the  former  are  at  a  disadvantage  with  the 
business  men  of  the  latter,  because  they  must  sell  in  the 
same  market  goods  made  by  manhood  labor  at  manhood 
wages  made  in  competition  with  goods  made  by  child- 
hood labor  at  childhood  wages.  To  leave  it  to  the  States 
is  unjust  to  manhood  labor;  for  childhood  labor  in  any 
State  lowers  manhood  labor  in  every  State,  because  the 
product  of  childhood  labor  in  any  State  competes  with 
the  product  of  manhood  labor  in  every  State.  Children 
workers  at  the  looms  in  South  Carolina  means  bayonets 
at  the  breasts  of  men  and  women  workers  in  Massachu- 
setts who  strike  for  living  wages.  Let  the  States  do 
what  they  can,  and  more  power  to  their  arm;  but  let  the 
Nation  do  what  it  should  and  cleanse  our  flag  from  this 
stain. 

Modern  industrialism  has  changed  the  status  of 
women.  Women  now  are  wage-earners  in  factories, 
stores  and  other  places  of  toil.  In  hours  of  labor  and  all 
the  physical  conditions  of  industrial  effort  they  must 
compete  with  men.  And  they  must  do  it  at  lower  wages 
than  men  receive — ^wages  which,  in  most  cases,  are  not 
enough  for  these  women  workers  to  live  on. 

This  is  inhuman  and  indecent.  It  is  unsocial  and  un- 
economic. It  is  immoral  and  unpatriotic.  Toward 
women  the  Progressive  party  proclaims  the  chivalry  of 
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the  State.  We  propose  to  protect  women  wage-earners 
by  suitable  laws,  an  example  of  which  is  the  minimum 
^^'8Lge  for  women  workers — ^a  wage  which  shall  be  high 
enough  to  at  least  buy  clothuig,  food  and  shelter  for  the 
woman  toiler. 

The  care  of  the  aged  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  of  modern  hf e.  How  is  the  workingman  witli 
less  than  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  with  earning 
power  waning  as  his  own  years  advance,  to  provide  for 
aged  parents  or  other  relatives  in  addition  to  furnishing 
food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  his  wife  and  children  f 
What  is  to  become  of  the  family  of  the  laboring  man 
whose  strength  has  been  sapped  by  excessive  toil  and  who 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  industrial  scrap  heap?  It  is 
questions  like  these  we  must  answer  if  we  are  to  justify 
free  institutions.  They  are  questions  to  which  the  masses 
of  people  are  chained  as  to  a  body  of  death.  And  they 
are  questions  which  other  and  poorer  nations  are  answer- 
ing. 

We  Progressives  mean  that  America  shall  answer 
them.  The  Progressive  party  is  the  helping  hand  to 
those  whom  vicious  industrialism  has  maimed  and  crip- 
pled. We  are  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources; but  even  more  are  we  for  the  conservation  of 
human  life.  Our  forests,  water  power  and  minerals  are 
valuable  and  must  be  saved  from  the  spoilers;  but  men, 
women,  and  children  are  more  valuable,  and  they,  too, 
must  be  saved  from  the  spoilers. 

Because  women,  as  much  as  men,  are  a  part  of  our 
economic  and  social  life,  women,  as  much  as  men,  should 
have  the  voting  power  to  solve  all  economic  and  social 
problems.  Votes  for  women  are  theirs  as  a  matter  of 
natural  right  alone;  votes  for  women  should  be  theirs  as 
a  matter  of  political  wisdom  also.  As  wage  earners,  they 
should  help  to  solve  the  labor  problem;  as  property  own- 
ers, they  should  help  to  solve  the  tax  problem ;  as  wives 
and  mothers,  they  should  help  to  solve  all  the  problems 
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that  concern  the  home.  And  that  means  all  national 
problems ;  for  the  Nation  abides  at  the  fireside. 

If  it  is  said  that  women  can  not  help  defend  the 
Nation  in  time  of  war  and  therefore  that  they  should 
not  help  to  determine  the  Nation's  destinies  in  time  of 
peace,  the  answer  is  that  women  suffer  and  serve  in  time 
of  conflict  as  much  as  men  who  carry  muskets.  And  the 
deeper  answer  is  that  those  who  bear  the  Nation's  sol- 
diers are  as  much  the  Nation's  defenders  as  their  sons. 

Public  spokesmen  for  the  invisible  government  say 
that  many  of  our  reforms  are  unconstitutional.  The 
same  kind  of  men  said  the  same  thing  of  every  effort  the 
Nation  has  made  to  end  national  abuses.  But  in  every 
case,  whether  in  the  courts,  at  the  ballot  box,  or  on  the 
battlefield,  the  vitality  of  the  Constitution  was  vindi- 
cated. 

The  Progressive  party  believes  that  the  Constitution 
is  a  living  thing,  growing  with  the  people's  growth, 
strengthening  with  the  people's  strength,  aiding  the  peo- 
ple in  their  struggle  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  permitting  the  people  to  meet  all  their  needs 
as  conditions  change.  The  opposition  believes  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  dead  form,  holding  back  the  people's 
growth,  shackling  the  people's  strength,  but  giving  a  free 
hand  to  malign  powers  that  prey  upon  the  people.  The 
first  words  of  the  Constitution  are,  "We  the  people," 
and  they  declare  that  the  Constitution's  purpose  is  "to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union  and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare."  To  do  just  that  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Pro- 
gressive cause. 

The  Progressive  party  asserts  anew  the  vitality  of 
the  Constitution.  We  believe  in  the  true  doctrine  of 
States'  rights,  which  forbids  the  Nation  from  interfering 
with  States'  affairs,  and  also  forbids  the  States  from 
interfering  with  national  affairs.  The  combined  intelli- 
gence and  composite  conscience  of  the  American  people 
is  as  irresistible  as  it  is  righteous;  and  the  Constitution 
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docs  not  prevent  that  force  from  working  out  the  general 
welfare. 

From  certain  sources  we  hear  preachments  about  the 
danger  of  our  reforms  to  American  institutions.  Wliat 
is  the  purpose  of  American  institutions  ?  Why  was  this 
Republic  established?  What  does  the  flag  stand  for? 
What  do  these  things  mean? 

They  mean  that  the  people  shall  be  free  to  correct 
human  abuses. 

They  mean  that  men,  women  and  children  shall  not 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  grow  stronger  and  nobler. 

They  mean  that  the  people  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  our  land  each  day  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

They  mean  the  realities  of  liberty  and  not  the 
academics  of  theory. 

They  mean  the  actual  progress  of  the  race  in  tangible 
items  of  daily  living  and  not  the  theoretics  of  barren 
disputation. 

If  they  do  not  mean  these  things  they  are  as  a  sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. 

A  Nation  of  strong,  upright  men  and  women;  a 
Nation  of  wholesome  homes;  realizing  the  best  ideals;  a 
Nation  whose  power  is  glorified  by  its  justice  and  whose 
justice  is  the  conscience  of  scores  of  millions  of  Gkxi- 
fearinii:  people — that  is  the  Nation  the  people  need  and 
want.     And  that  is  the  Nation  they  shall  have. 

For  never  doubt  that  we  Americans  will  make  good 
the  real  meaning  of  our  institutions.  Never  doubt  that 
we  will  solve,  in  righteousness  and  wisdom,  every  vexing 
problem.  Never  doubt,  that  in  the  end,  the  hand  from 
above  that  leads  us  upward  will  prevail  over  the  hand 
from  below  that  drags  us  downward.  Never  doubt  that 
we  are  indeed  a  Nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

And  so,  never  doubt  that  a  braver,  fairer,  cleaner 
America  surely  will  come;  that  a  better  and  brighter  life 
for  all  beneath  the  flag  surely  will  be  achieved.  Those 
who  now  scoff  soon  will  pray.  Those  who  now  doubt 
soon  will  believe. 
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Soon  the  night  will  pass;  and  when,  to  the  Sentinel 
on  the  ramparts  of  Liberty  the  anxious  ask,  "Watchman, 
what  of  the  night?"  his  answer  will  be,  "Lo,  the  morn 
appeareth." 

Knowing  the  price  we  must  pay,  the  sacrifice  we  must 
make,  the  burdens  we  must  carry,  the  assaults  we  must 
endure — knowing  full  well  the  cost — ^yei  we  enlist,  and 
we  enlist  for  the  war.  For  we  know  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  and  we  know,  too,  its  certain  triumph. 

Not  reluctantly  then,  but  eagerly,  not  with  faint 
hearts,  but  strong,  do  we  now  advance  upon  the  enemies 
of  the  people.  For  the  call  that  comes  to  us  is  the  call 
that  came  to  our  fathers.  As  they  responded  so 
shall  we. 

'*He  haUi  sounded  forth  a  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat. 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment  seat. 
Oh,  be  swift  our  souis  to  answer  Him,  be  jubilant  our  feet. 
Our  God  Is  marching  on." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

The  Progkessive  Platform — An   Appeal  to  the 
People's  Conscience 

NEW  party  born  OF  THE  NATION'S  AWAKENED  SENSE  OF 

justice,  an  instrument  of  the  people  to  build 
a  new  and  noble  commonwealth,  and  its  plat- 
form is  a  co^^nant  with  the  people 

high  cost  of  living  to  be  met  by  national  control 
of  trusts,  downward  revision  of  tariff,  conser- 
vation and  immediate  action  to  remedy  other 
needs  as  disclosed  by  expert  study 

Declaration   of   Principles    of    the  Progressive 

Party 

The  conscience  of  the  people,  in  a  time  of  grave  na- 
tional problems,  has  called  into  being  a  new  party,  born 
of  the  nation's  awakened  sense  of  justice.  We  of  the 
Progressive  party  here  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duty  laid  upon  us  by  our  fathers  to  main- 
tain the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  whose  foundations  they  laid. 

We  hold  with  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln that  the  people  are  the  masters  of  their  Constitu- 
tion, to  fulfill  its  purposes  and  to  safeguard  it  from  those 
who,  by  perversion  of  its  intent,  would  convert  it  into  an 
instrument  of  injustice.  In  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  each  generation  the  people  must  use  their  sovereign 
powers  to  establish  and  maintain  equal  opportunity  and 
industrial  justice,  to  secure  which  this  Government  was 
founded  and  without  which  no  republic  can  endure. 

This  country  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 
Its  resources,  its  business,  its  institutions  and  its  laws 
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should  be  utilized,  maintained  or  altered  in  whatever 
manner  will  best  promote  the  general  interest. 

It  is  time  to  set  the  public  welfare  in  the  first  place. 

THE  OLD  PARTIES 

Political  parties  exist  to  secure  responsible  govern- 
ment and  to  execute  the  will  of  the  people. 

From  these  great  tasks  both  of  the  old  parties  have 
turned  aside.  Instead  of  instruments  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  they  have  become  the  tools  of  corrupt 
interests  which  use  them  impartially  to  serve  their  selfish 
purposes.  Behind  the  ostensible  government  sits  en- 
throned an  invisible  government  owing  no  allegiance 
and  acknowledging  no  responsibility  to  the  people. 

To  destroy  this  invisible  government,  to  dissolve  the 
unholy  aUiance  between  corrupt  business  and  corrupt 
politics  is  the  first  task  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  day. 

The  deliberate  betrayal  of  its  trust  by  the  Republi- 
can party,  the  fatal  incapacity  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  deal  with  the  new  issues  of  the  new  time,  have  com- 
pelled the  people  to  forge  a  new  instrument  of  govern- 
ment through  which  to  give  effect  to  their  will  in  laws 
and  institutions. 

Unhampered  by  tradition,  uncorrupted  by  power, 
undismayed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  the  new  party 
offers  itself  as  the  instrument  of  the  people  to  sweep 
away  old  abuses,  to  build  a  new  and  nobler  common- 
wealth. 

A  COVENANT    WITH  THE  PEOPLE 

This  declaration  is  our  covenant  with  the  people,  and 
we  hereby  bind  the  party  and  its  candidates  in  State  and 
Nation  to  the  pledges  made  herein. 

THE  RULE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

The  National  Progressive  party,  committed  to  the 
principles  of  government  by  a  self -controlled  democracy 
expressing  its  will  through  representatives  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  pledges  itself  to  secure  such  alterations  in  the  fun- 
damnetal  law  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  United 
States  as  shall  insure  the  representative  character  of  the 
government. 

In  particular,  the  party  declares  for  direct  primaries 
for  the  nomination  of  State  and  National  olHcers,  for 
nation-wide  preferential  primaries  for  candidates  for 
the  presidency;  for  the  direct  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  the  people;  and  we  urge  on  the  States  the 
policy  of  the  short  ballot,  with  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple secured  by  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 

AMENDMENT  OF  CONSTITUTION 

The  Progressive  party,  believing  that  a  free  people 
should  have  the  power  from  time  to  time  to  amend  their 
fundamental  law  so  as  to  adapt  it  progressively  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  people,  pledges  itself  to  provide 
a  more  easy  and  expeditious  method  of  amending  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

NATION  AND  STATE 

Up  to  the  limit  of  the  Constitution,  and  later  by 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  if  found  necessary,  we 
advocate  bringing  under  effective  national  jurisdiction 
those  problems  which  have  expanded  beyond  reach  of  the 
individual  States. 

It  is  as  grotesque  as  it  is  intolerable  that  the  several 
States  should  by  unequal  laws  in  matter  of  common  con- 
cern become  competing  commercial  agencies,  barter  the 
lives  of  their  children,  the  health  of  their  women  and  the 
safety  and  well  being  of  their  working  people  for  the 
benefit  of  their  financial  interests. 

The  extreme  insistence  on  States'  rights  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the  Baltimore  platform  demonstrates 
anew  its  inability  to  understand  the  world  into  which  it 
has  survived  or  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  union  of 
States  wliich  have  in  all  essential  respects  become  one 
people. 
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EQUAL  SUFFRAGE 

The  Progressive  party,  believing  that  no  people  can 
justly  claim  to  be  a  true  democracy  which  denies  politi- 
cal rights  on  account  of  sex,  pledges  itself  to  the  task  of 
securing  equal  suffrage  to  men  and  women  alike. 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES 

We  pledge  our  party  to  legislation  that  will  compel 
strict  limitation  of  all  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures, and  detailed  publicity  of  both  before  as  well 
as  after  primaries  and  elections. 

PUBLICITY  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

We  pledge  our  party  to  legislation  compelling  the 
registration  of  lobbyists;  publicity  of  committee  hear- 
ings except  on  foreign  affairs,  and  recording  of  all  votes 
in  committee;  and  forbidding  federal  appointees  from 
holding  office  in  State  or  National  political  organiza- 
tions, or  taking  part  as  officers  or  delegates  in  political 
conventions  for  the  nomination  of  elective  State  or  Na- 
tional officials. 

THE  COURTS 

The  Progressive  party  demands  such  restriction  of 
the  power  of  the  courts  as  shall  leave  to  the  people  the 
ultimate  authority  to  determine  fundamental  questions 
of  social  welfare  and  public  policy.  To  secure  this  end, 
it  pledges  itself  to  provide  : 

1 .  That  when  an  Act,  passed  under  the  police  power 
of  the  State,  is  held  unconstitutional  under  the  State 
Constitution,  by  the  courts,  the  people,  after  an  ample 
interval  for  deliberation,  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  question  whether  they  desire  the  Act  to  be- 
come law,  notwithstanding  such  decision. 

2.  That  every  decision  of  the  highest  appellate 
court  of  a  State  declaring  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  un- 
constitutional on  the  ground  of  its  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  review  by 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  is  now 
accorded  to  decisions  sustaining  such  legislation. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Progressive  party,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple a  better  administration  of  justice  and  by  that  means 
to  bring  about  a  more  general  respect  for  the  law  and 
the  courts,  pledges  itself  to  work  unceasingly  for  the 
reform  of  legal  procedure  and  judicial  methods. 

We  believe  that  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  cases 
arising  out  of  labor  disputes  should  be  prohibited  when 
such  injunctions  would  not  apply  when  no  labor  disputes 
existed. 

We  also  believe  that  a  person  cited  for  contempt 
in  labor  disputes,  except  when  such  contempt  was  com- 
mitted in  the  actual  presence  of  the  court  or  so  near 
thereto  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  administration  of 
justice,  should  have  a  right  to  trial  by  jury. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  JUSTICE 

The  supreme  duty  of  the  Xation  is  the  conservation 
of  human  resources  through  an  enlightened  measure  of 
social  and  industrial  justice.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
work  unceasingly  in  State  and  Nation  for: 

Effective  legislation  looking  to  the  prevention  of 
industrial  accidents,  occupational  diseases,  overwork,  in- 
voluntary unemployment,  and  other  injurious  eflfects  in- 
cident to  modern  industry' ; 

The  fixing  of  minimum  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards for  the  various  occupations,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
public  authority  of  State  and  Nation,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Control  over  interstate  commerce,  and  the  taxing 
power,  to  maintain  such  standards; 

The  prohibition  of  child  labor; 

Minimum  wage  standards  for  working  women,  to 
provide  a  "living  wage"  in  all  industrial  occupations; 

The  general  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women 
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and  the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  day  for  women 
and  young  persons ; 

One  day's  rest  in  seven  for  all  wage  workers; 

The  eight-hour  day  in  continuous  twenty-four-hour 
industries ; 

The  abohtion  of  the  convict  contract  labor  system; 
substituting  a  system  of  prison  production  for  govern- 
mental consumption  only;  and  the  application  of  pris- 
oners' earnings  to  the  support  of  their  dependent  fami- 
lies; 

Publicity  as  to  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor ; 
full  reports  upon  industrial  accidents  and  diseases,  and 
the  opening  to  public  inspection  of  all  tallies,  weights, 
measures  and  check  systems  on  labor  products; 

Standards  of  compensation  for  death  by  industrial 
accident  and  injury  and  trade  disease  which  will  trans- 
fer the  burden  of  lost  earnings  from  the  families  of  work- 
ing people  to  the  industry,  and  thus  to  the  community ; 

The  protection  of  home  life  against  the  hazards  of 
sickness,  irregular  employment  and  old  age  through  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  social  insurance  adapted  to 
American  use; 

The  development  of  the  creative  labor  power  of 
America  by  lifting  the  last  load  of  illiteracy  from  Amer- 
ican youth  and  establishing  continuation  schools  for  in- 
dustrial education  under  public  control  and  encouraging 
agricultural  education  and  demonstration  in  rural 
schools ; 

The  establishment  of  industrial  research  laboratories 
to  put  the  methods  and  discoveries  of  science  at  the  ser- 
vice of  American  producers ; 

We  favor  the  organization  of  the  workers,  men  and 
women,  as  a  means  of  protecting  their  interests  and  of 
promoting  their  progress. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

We  pledge  our  party  to  establish  a  department  of 
labor  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  with  wide  jurisdic- 
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tion  over  matters  affecting  the  conditions  of  labor  and 
living. 

COUNTEY  LIFE 

The  development  and  prosperity  of  country  life  are 
as  important  to  the  people  who  hve  in  the  cities  as  they 
are  to  the  farmers.  Increase  of  prosperity  on  the  farm 
will  favorably  affect  the  cost  of  living,  and  promote  the 
interests  of  all  who  dwell  in  the  country,  and  all  who 
depend  upon  its  products  for  clothing,  shelter  and  food. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  foster  the  development  of 
agricultural  credit  and  co-operation,  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  schools,  agricultural  college  extension,  the 
use  of  mechanical  power  on  the  farm,  and  to  re-establish 
the  Country  Life  Commission,  thus  directly  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers,  and  bringing  the  benefits  of 
better  farming,  better  business  and  better  living  within 
their  reach. 

HIGH   COST  OF  LIVING 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  due  partly  to  world-wide 
and  partly  to  local  causes;  partly  to  natural  and  partly 
to  artificial  causes.  The  measures  proposed  in  tliis 
platform  on  various  subjects  such  as  the  tariff,  the 
trusts  and  conservation,  will  of  themselves  remove  the 
artificial  causes. 

There  will  remain  other  elements  such  as  the  ten- 
dency to  leave  the  country  for  the  city,  waste,  extrava- 
gance, bad  system  of  taxation,  poor  methods  of  raising 
crops  and  bad  business  methods  in  marketing  crops. 

To  remedy  these  conditions  requires  the  fullest  in- 
formation and  based  on  this  information,  effective  gov- 
ernment supervision  and  control  to  remove  all  the  arti- 
ficial causes.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  such  full  and 
immediate  inquiry  and  to  immediate  action  to  deal  with 
every  need  such  inquiry  discloses. 

HEALTH 

We  favor  the  union  of  all  the  existing  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  dealing  with  the  i)ublic  health 
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into  a  single  national  health  service  without  discrimina- 
tion against  or  for  any  one  set  of  therapeutic  methods, 
school  of  medicine,  or  school  of  heahng  with  such  addi- 
tional powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  per- 
form efficiently  such  duties  in  the  protection  of  the 
public  from  preventable  diseases  as  may  be  properly 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  authorities,  including  the 
executing  of  existing  laws  regarding  pure  food,  quar- 
antine and  cognate  subjects,  the  promotion  of  vital 
statistics  and  the  extension  of  the  registration  area  of 
such  satistics,  and  co-operation  with  the  health  activities 
of  the  various  States  and  cities  of  the  Nation. 

BUSINESS 

We  believe  that  true  popular  government,  justice 
and  prosperity  go  hand  in  hand,  and,  so  believing,  it 
is  our  purpose  to  secure  that  large  measure  of  general 
prosperity  which  is  the  fruit  of  legitimate  and  honest 
business,  fostered  by  equal  justice  and  by  sound  pro- 
gressive laws. 

We  demand  that  the  test  of  true  prosperity  shall 
be  the  benefits  conferred  thereby  on  all  the  citizens,  not 
confined  to  individuals  or  classes,  and  that  the  test  of 
corporate  efficiency  shall  be  the  ability  better  to  serve 
the  public;  that  those  who  profit  by  control  of  business 
affairs  shall  justify  that  profit  and  that  control  by 
sharing  with  the  public  the  fruits  thereof. 

We  therefore  demand  a  strong  National  regulation 
of  inter-State  corporations.  The  corporation  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  modern  business.  The  concentration  of 
modern  business,  in  some  degree,  is  both  inevitable  and 
necessary  for  national  and  international  business  effi- 
ciency. But  the  existing  concentration  of  vast  wealth 
under  a  corporate  system,  unguarded  and  uncontrolled 
by  the  Nation,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
enormous,  secret,  irresponsible  power  over  the  daily 
life  of  the  citizen — a  power  insufferable  in  a  free  Gov- 
ernment and  certain  of  abuse. 
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This  power  has  been  abused,  in  monopoly  of  Na- 
tional resources,  in  stock  watering,  in  unfair  competi- 
tion and  unfair  privileges,  and  finally  in  sinister  influ- 
ences on  the  public  agencies  of  State  and  Nation.  We 
do  not  fear  commercial  power,  but  we  insist  that  it  sliall 
be  exercised  openly,  under  publicity,  supervision  and 
regulation  of  the  most  efficient  sort,  which  will  preserve 
its  good  while  eradicating  and  preventing  its  ill. 

To  that  end  we  urge  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
Federal  administrative  commission  of  high  standing, 
which  shall  maintain  permanent  active  surpen  ision  over 
industrial  corporations  engaged  in  inter- State  com- 
merce, or  such  of  them  as  are  of  public  importance, 
doing  for  them  what  the  Government  now  does  for  the 
National  banks,  and  what  is  now  done  for  the  railroads 
by  the  Inter- State  Commerce  Commission. 

Such  a  commission  must  enforce  the  complete  pub- 
licity of  those  corporation  transactions  which  are  of 
pubhc  interest;  must  attack  unfair  competition,  false 
capitalization  and  special  privilege,  and  by  continuous 
trained  watchfulness  guard  and  keep  open  equally  to 
all  the  highways  of  American  commerce. 

Thus  the  business  man  will  have  certain  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  will  be  able  to  conduct  his  business 
easily  in  conformity  therewith;  the  investor  will  find 
security  for  his  capital ;  dividends  will  be  rendered  more 
certain,  and  the  savings  of  the  people  will  be  drawn 
naturally  and  safely  into  the  channels  of  trade. 

Under  such  a  system  of  constructive  regulation, 
legitimate  business,  freed  from  confusion,  uncertainty 
and  fruitless  htigation,  will  develop  normally  in  re- 
sponse to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  American 
business  man. 

We  favor  strengthening  the  Sherman  Law  by  pro- 
hibiting agreement  to  divide  territory  or  limit  output; 
refusing  to  sell  to  customers  who  buy  from  business 
rivals;  to  sell  below  cost  in  certain  areas  while  maintain- 
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ing  higher  prices  in  other  places;  using  the  power  of 
transportation  to  aid  or  injure  special  business  con- 
cerns; and  other  unfair  trade  practices. 

PATENTS 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enactment  of  a  patent 
law  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  patents  to  be  sup- 
pressed or  used  against  the  public  welfare  in  the  inter- 
ests of  injurious  monopolies. 

INTER-STATE   COMMERCE   COMMISSION 

We  pledge  our  party  to  secure  to  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  value  the  physical 
property  of  railroads.  In  order  that  the  power  of  the 
commission  to  protect  the  people  may  not  be  impaired 
or  destroyed,  we  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Commerce 
Court. 

CURRENCY 

We  believe  there  exists  imperative  need  for  prompt 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  our  National  cur- 
rency system.  We  believe  the  present  method  of  issu- 
ing notes  through  private  agencies  is  harmful  and  un- 
scientific. 

The  issue  of  currency  is  fundamentally  a  Govern- 
ment function  and  the  system  should  have  as  basic 
principles  soundness  and  elasticity.  The  control  should 
be  lodged  with  the  Government  and  should  be  protected 
from  domination  or  manipulation  by  Wall  Street  or 
any  special  interests. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  so-called  Aldrich  currency 
bill,  because  its  provisions  would  place  our  currency  and 
credit  system  in  private  hands,  not  subject  to  effective 
public  control. 

COMMERCIAL   DEVELOPMENT 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Federal  Government 
should  co-operate  with  manufacturers  and  producers  in 
extending  our  foreign  commerce.    To  this  end  we  de- 
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mand  adequate  appropriations  by  Congress,  and  the 
appointment  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  solely 
with  a  view  to  tlieir  special  fitness  and  worth,  and  not 
in  consideration  of  pohtical  expediency. 

It  is  imperative  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  tliat 
we  enlarge  and  extend  our  foreign  commerce. 

In  every  way  possible  our  Federal  Government 
should  co-operate  in  this  important  matter.  Germany's 
policy  of  co-operation  between  government  and  busi- 
ness has,  in  comparatively  few  years,  made  that  nation 
a  leading  competitor  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

CONSERVATION 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  must  be 
promptly  developed  and  generously  used  to  supply  the 
people's  needs,  but  we  cannot  safely  allow  them  to  be 
wasted,  exploited,  monopolized  or  controlled  against 
the  general  good.  We  heartily  favor  the  policy  of  con- 
servation, and  we  pledge  our  party  to  protect  the  Na- 
tional forests  without  hindering  their  legitimate  use 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Agricultural  lands  in  the  National  forests  are,  and 
should  remain,  open  to  the  genuine  settler.  Conserva- 
tion will  not  retard  legitimate  development.  The  honest 
settler  must  receive  his  patent  promptly,  without  hin- 
drance, rules  or  delays. 

We  believe  that  the  remaining  forests,  coal  and  oil 
lands,  water  powers  and  other  natural  resources  still 
in  State  or  National  control  (except  agricultural  lands) 
are  more  likely  to  be  wisely  consented  and  utilized  for 
the  general  welfare  if  held  in  the  public  hands. 

In  order  that  consumers  and  producers,  managers 
and  workmen,  now  and  hereafter,  need  not  pay  toll  to 
private  monopolies  of  power  and  raw  material,  we  de- 
mand that  such  resources  shall  be  retained  by  the  State 
or  Nation,  and  opened  to  immediate  use  under  laws 
which  will  encourage  development  and  make  to  the 
people  a  moderate  return  for  benefits  conferred. 
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In  particular  we  pledge  our  party  to  require  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  the  public  for  water  power 
rights  hereafter  granted  by  the  public. 

We  pledge  legislation  to  lease  the  public  grazing 
lands  under  equitable  provisions  now  pending  which 
will  increase  the  production  of  food  for  the  people  and 
thoroughly  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  actual  home- 
maker.  Natural  resources,  whose  conservation  is  nec- 
essary for  the  National  welfare,  should  be  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Nation. 

GOOD   ROADS 

We  recognize  the  vital  importance  of  good  roads 
and  we  pledge  our  party  to  foster  their  extension  in 
every  proper  way,  and  we  favor  the  early  construction 
of  National  highways.  We  also  favor  the  extension  of 
the  rural  free  delivery  service. 

ALASKA 

The  coal  and  other  natural  resources  of  Alaska 
should  be  opened  to  development  at  once.  They  are 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  are  safe 
from  monopoly,  waste  or  destruction  only  while  so 
owned. 

We  demand  that  they  shall  neither  be  sold  nor 
given  away,  except  under  the  Homestead  Law,  but 
while  held  in  Government  ownership  shall  be  opened 
to  use  promptly  upon  liberal  terms  requiring  immediate 
development. 

Thus  the  benefit  of  cheap  fuel  will  accrue  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  people  of 
Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Coast;  the  settlement  of  exten- 
sive agricultural  lands  will  be  hastened;  the  extei^mina- 
tion  of  the  salmon  will  be  prevented  and  the  just  and 
wise  development  of  Alaskan  resources  will  take  the 
place  of  private  extortion  or  monopoly. 

We  demand   also  that  extortion  or  monopoly  in 
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transportation  shall  be  prevented  by  the  prompt  acqui- 
sition, construction  or  improvement  by  the  (Jovern- 
ment  of  such  railroads,  harbor  and  other  facilities  for 
transportation  as  the  welfare  of  the  people  may  de- 
mand. 

We  promise  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
the  same  measure  of  legal  self-government  that  was 
given  to  other  American  territories,  and  that  Federal 
officials  appointed  there  shall  be  qualified  by  previous 
bona-fide  residence  in  the  Territory. 

WATERWAYS 

The  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  the  natural  ar- 
teries of  this  continent.  We  demand  that  they  shall  be 
opened  to  traffic  as  indispensable  parts  of  a  great  Na- 
Canal  will  be  the  central  link,  thus  enabling  the  whole 
interior  of  the  United  States  to  share  with  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seaboards  in  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
canal. 

It  is  a  National  obligation  to  develop  our  rivers, 
and  especially  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  with- 
out delay,  under  a  comprehensive  general  plan  covering 
each  river  system  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  designed 
to  secure  its  highest  usefulness  for  navigation,  irriga- 
tion, domestic  supply,  water  power  and  the  prevention 
of  floods. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  the  immediate  preparation 
of  such  a  plan,  which  should  be  made  and  carried  out  in 
close  and  friendly  co-operation  between  the  Nation,  the 
States  and  the  cities  affected. 

Under  such  a  plan,  the  destnictive  floods  of  the 
Mississippi  and  other  streams,  which  represent  a  vast 
and  needless  loss  to  the  Nation,  would  be  controlled  by 
forest  conser^'ation  and  water  storac^e  at  the  headwaters, 
and  by  levees  below;  land  sufficient  to  support  millions 
of  people  would  be  reclaimed  from  the  deserts  and  the 
swamps,  water  power  enough  to  transform  the  industrial 
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standings  of  whole  States  would  be  developed,  ade- 
quate water  terminals  would  be  provided,  transporta- 
tion by  river  would  revive,  and  the  railroads  would  be 
compelled  to  co-operate  as  freely  with  the  boat  lines  as 
with  each  other. 

The  equipment,  organization  and  experience  ac- 
quired in  constructing  the  Panama  Canal  soon  will  be 
available  for  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  deep  waterway  and 
other  portions  of  this  great  work,  and  should  be  utilized 
by  the  Nation  in  co-operation  with  the  various  States, 
at  the  lowest  net  cost  to  the  people. 

PANAMA   CANAL 

The  Panama  Canal,  built  and  paid  for  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  must  be  used  primarily  for  their  benefit. 

We  demand  that  the  canal  shall  be  so  operated  as 
to  break  the  transportation  monoply  now  held  and  mis- 
used by  the  trans-continental  railroads  by  maintaining 
sea  competition  with  them;  that  ships  directly  or  indi- 
rectly owned  or  controlled  by  American  railroad  cor- 
porations shall  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  canal,  and 
that  American  ships  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  shall 
pay  no  tolls. 

The  Progressive  party  will  favor  legislation  having 
for  its  aim  the  development  of  friendship  and  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin- American  nations. 

TARIFF 

We  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  which  shall  equal- 
ize conditions  of  competition  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  both  for  the  farmer  and  the  man- 
ufacturer, and  which  shall  maintain  for  labor  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living. 

Primarily  the  benefit  of  any  tariff  should  be  dis- 
closed in  the  pay  envelope  of  the  laborer.  We  declare 
that  no  industry  deserves  protection  which  is  unfair  to 
labor  or  which  is  operating  in  violation  of  Federal  law. 
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We  believe  that  the  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of 
the  consuming  public. 

We  demand  tariff  revision  because  the  present  tariff 
is  unjust  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Fair  deal- 
ing toward  the  people  requires  an  immediate  downward 
revision  of  those  schedules  wherein  duties  are  sho\vn  to 
be  unjust  or  excessive. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  a  non- 
partisan scientific  tariff  commission,  reporting  both  to 
the  President  and  to  either  branch  of  Congress,  which 
shall  report,  first,  as  to  the  costs  of  production,  efficiency 
of  labor,  capitalization,  industrial  organization  and  effi- 
ciency and  the  general  competitive  position  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  of  industries  seeking  protection  from 
Congress ;  second,  as  to  the  revenue  producing  power  of 
the  tariff  and  its  relation  to  the  resources  of  Govern- 
ment; and,  third,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  prices, 
operations  of  middlemen,  and  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumer. 

We  believe  that  this  commission  should  have  plen- 
ary power  to  elicit  information,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  accomiting  for  the  great 
protected  industries.  The  work  of  the  commission 
should  not  prevent  the  immediate  adoption  of  acts  re- 
ducing these  schedules  generally  recognized  as  exces- 
sive. 

We  condemn  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  as  unjust  to 
the  people.  The  Republican  organization  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  broken,  and  cannot  again  be 
trusted  to  keep,  the  promise  of  necessary  downward  re- 
vision. 

The  Democratic  party  is  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  protective  system  through  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only — a  policy  which  would  inevitably  produce 
widespread  industrial  and  commercial  disaster. 

Wc  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Canadian 
Reciprocity  Act. 
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INHERITANCE   AND    INCOME   TAX 

We  believe  in  a  graduated  inheritance  tax  as  a  Na- 
tional means  of  equalizing  the  obligations  of  holders  of 
property  to  Government,  and  we  hereby  pledge  our 
party  to  enact  such  a  Federal  law  as  will  tax  large  in- 
heritances, returning  to  the  States  an  equitable  per- 
centage of  all  amounts  collected. 

We  favor  the  ratification  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  giving  the  Government  power 
to  levy  an  income  tax. 

PEACE    AND    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

The  Progressive  party  deplores  the  survival  in  our 
civilization  of  the  barbaric  system  of  warfare  among 
nations  with  its  enormous  waste  of  resources  even  in 
time  of  peace,  and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of 
the  life  of  the  toiling  masses.  We  pledge  the  party  to 
use  its  best  endeavors  to  substitute  judicial  and  other 
peaceful  means  of  settling  international  differences. 

We  favor  an  international  agreement  for  the  limita- 
tion of  naval  forces.  Pending  such  an  agreement,  and 
as  the  best  means  of  preserving  peace,  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  maintain  for  the  present  the  policy  of  building 
two  battleships  a  year. 

TREATY  RIGHTS 

We  pledge  our  party  to  protect  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  at  home  and  abroad.  No  treaty  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  our  Government  which  discrimi- 
nates between  American  citizens  because  of  birthplace, 
race,  or  religion,  or  that  does  not  recognize  the  absolute 
right  of  expatriation. 

THE  IMMIGRANT 

Through  the  establishment  of  industrial  standards 
we  propose  to  secure  to  the  able-bodied  immigrant  and 
to  his  native  fellow  workers  a  larger  share  of  Amer- 
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We  denounce  the  fatal  policy  of  indifference  and 
neglect  which  has  left  our  enormous  immigrant  popula- 
tion to  become  the  prey  of  chance  and  cupidity. 

We  favor  Governmental  action  to  encourage  the 
distribution  of  immigrants  away  from  the  congested 
cities,  to  rigidly  supervise  all  private  agencies  dealing 
with  them  and  to  promote  their  assimilation,  education 
and  advancement. 

PENSIONS 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  a  wise  and  just  policy  of 
pensioning  American  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  wid- 
ows and  children  by  the  Federal  CJovernment.  And  we 
approve  the  policy  of  the  southern  States  in  granting 
pensions  to  the  ex-Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
their  widows  and  children. 

PAKCEL  POST 

We  pledge  our  party  to  the  immediate  creation  of 
a  parcel  post,  with  rates  proportionate  to  distance  and 
service. 

CrVIL  SERVICE 

We  condemn  the  violations  of  the  Civil  Service  Law 
under  the  present  administration,  including  the  coercion 
and  assessment  of  subordinate  employes,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  punish  such  violation  after  a  finding 
of  guilty  by  his  own  commission;  his  distribution  of 
patronage  among  subservient  congressmen,  while  with- 
holding it  from  those  who  refuse  support  of  administra- 
tion measures;  his  withdrawal  of  nominations  from  the 
Senate  until  political  support  for  himself  was  secured, 
and  his  open  use  of  .the  offices  to  reward  those  who 
voted  for  his  renomination. 

To  eradicate  these  abuses,  we  demand  not  only  the 
enforcement  of  the  civil  servn'ce  act  in  letter  and  spirit, 
but  also  legislation  which  will  bring  under  the  competi- 
tive system  postmasters,  collectors,  marshals,  and  all 
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other  nonpolitical  officers,  as  well  as  the  enactment  of 
an  equitable  retirement  law,  and  we  also  insist  upon 
continuous  service  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

GOVERNMENT  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION 

We  pledge  our  party  to  readjustment  of  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  National  Government  and  a  proper 
co-ordination  of  the  Federal  bureaus,  which  will  in- 
crease the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Government 
service,  prevent  duplications,  and  secure  better  results 
to  the  taxpayers  for  every  dollar  expended. 

GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION    OVER   INVESTMENTS 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  swindled  out 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  through  worth- 
less investments.  The  plain  people,  the  wage  earner 
and  the  men  and  women  with  small  savings,  have  no 
way  of  knowing  the  merit  of  concerns  sending  out 
highly  colored  prospectuses  offering  stock  for  sale,  pro- 
spectuses that  make  big  returns  seem  certain  and  for- 
tunes easily  within  grasp. 

We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
protect  its  people  from  this  kind  of  piracy.  We,  there- 
fore, demand  wise,  carefully  thought  out  legislation  that 
will  give  us  such  Governmental  supervision  over  this 
matter  as  will  furnish  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
this  much-needed  protection,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
thereto. 

CONCLUSION 

On  these  principles  and  on  the  recognized  desirabil- 
ity of  unitinsf  the  Progressive  forces  of  the  Nation  into 
an  organization  which  shall  unequivocally  represent  the 
Progressive  spirit  and  policy  we  appeal  for  the  support 
of  all  American  citizens,  without  regard  to  previous 
political  affiliations. 

♦Thirty-two  pagres  are  here  added  for  full  page  half-tone  lllustrsr 
ilons  not  heretofore  numbered. 
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